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PREFACE. 

It  is  common  for  authors  in  their  Prefaces  to  give 
their  reasons  for  publishing.  Mine  is  a  novel  one — / 
cannot  help  it.  On  the  eve  of  a  late  departure  for  the 
Continent,  I  was  informed,  for  the  first  time,  that  two 
editions  of  the  following  Work  were  in  the  Press. 
Having  no  control  over  the  imperfect  copy  which' 
the  Publishers  had  obtained  from  periodicals,  my 
only  choice  was  between  these  crude  editions  and  a 
corrected  and  enlarged  one  superintended  by  my- 
self    I  have  chosen  the  least  of  two  evils. 

The  extracts  from  these  Letters  which  Iiave  appeared 
in  the  public  prints  have  drawn  upon  me  much  severe 
censure.  Admitting  its  justice  in  part,  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  shield  myself  from  its  remaining  excess 
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by  a  slight  explanation.  During  several  years'  resi- 
dence in  Continental  and  Eastern  countries,  I  have 
had  opportunities  (as  atlacM  to  a  foreign  legation)  of 
seeing  phases  of  society  and  manners  not  usuall}- 
described  in  books  of  travel.  Having  been  the  Editor, 
before  leaving  the  United  States,  of  a  Monthly  Review. 
I  found  it  both  profitable  and  agreeable  to  continue 
my  interest  in  the  New  York  Mirror,  the  periodical 
in  which  that  Review  was  merged  at  my  departure, 
by  a  miscellaneous  correspondence.  Foreign  courts, 
distinguished  men,  royal  entertainments,  &c.  &.C., — 
matters  which  were  likely  to  interest  American  read- 
ers more  particularly, — have  been  in  turn  my  themes. 
The  distance  of  America  from  these  countries,  and  the 
ephemeral  nature  and  usual  obscurity  of  periodical 
correspondence,  were  a  sufficient  warrant  to  my  mind 
that  my  descriptions  would  die  where  they  first  saw 
the  light,  and  fulfil  only  the  trifling  destiny  for  which 
they  were  intended,  I  indulged  myself,  therefore,  in 
a  freedom  of  detail  and  topic  which  is  usual  only  in 
posthumous  memoirs — expecting  as  soon  that  they 
would  be  read  in  the  countries  and  by  the  persons 
described,  as  the  biographer  of  Byron  and  Sheridan 
that  these  fruitful  and  unconscious  themes  would  rise 
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from  the  dead  to  read  their  own  interesting  memoirs. 
And  such  a  resurrection  would  hardly  be  a  more 
disagreeable  surprise  to  that  eminent  biographer,  than 
was  the  sudden  appearance  to  me  of  my  own  unambi- 
tious letters  in  the  '  Quarterly.' 

The  reader  will  see  (for  every  Letter  containing 
the  least  personal  detail  has  been  most  industriously 
re-published  in  the  English  papers)  that  I  have  in 
some  slight  measure  corrected  these  'Pencillings  by 
the  Way.'  They  were  literally  what  they  were  styled 
— notes  written  on  the  road,  and  despatched  without 
a  second  perusal ;  and  it  would  be  extraordinary,  if, 
between  the  liberty  I  felt  with  my  material,  and  the 
haste  in  which  I  scribbled,  some  egregious  errors  in 
judgment  and  taste  had  not  crept  in  unawares.  The 
^Quarterly' has  made  a  long  arm  over  the  water  to 
refresh  my  memory  on  this  point.  There  are  pas- 
sages (I  only  wonder  they  are  so  few)  which  I  would 
not  re-write,  and  some  remarks  on  individuals  which 
I  would  recall  at  some  cost,  and  would  not  willingl}" 
see  repeated  in  these  volumes.  Having  conceded 
thus  much,  however,  I  may  express  my  surprise  that 
this  particular  sin  should  have  been  visited  upon  me 
at  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles,  when  the  review- 
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er's  own  literary  fame  rests  on  the  more  aggravated 
instance  of  a  book  of  personalities*  published  under 
the  very  noses  of  the  persons  described. 

Those  of  my  Letters  which  date  from  England 
were  written  within  three  or  four  months  of  my  first 
arrival  in  this  country.  Fortunate  in  my  introductions, 
almost  embarrassed  with  kindness,  and,  from  advan- 
tages of  comparison  gained  by  long  travel,  qualified  to 
appreciate  keenly  the  peculiar  delights  of  English 
society,  I  was  little  disposed  to  find  fault.  Every- 
thing pleased  me.  Yet  in  one  instance — one  single 
instance — I  indulged  myself  in  stricture  upon  indi- 
vidual character,  and  I  repeat  it  in  this  Work,  sure 
that  there  will  be  but  one  person  in  the  world  of  let- 
ters who  will  not  read  it  with  approbation — the  Edi- 
tor of  the  'Quarterly'  himself.  It  was  expressed  at 
the  time  with  no  personal  feeling,  for  I  had  never  seen 
the  individual  concerned,  and  my  name  had  probably 
never  reached  his  ears.  I  but  repeated  what  I  had 
said  a  thousand  times,  and  never  without  an  indignant 
echo  to  its  truth — an  opinion  formed  from  the  most 
dispassionate  perusal  of  his  writings — that  the  Editor 

*  '  Peters  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk." 
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of  that  Review  was  the  most  unprincipled  critic  of  the 
age.  Aside  from  its  flagrant  literary  injustice,  we  owe 
to  the  '  Quarterly/  it  is  well  known,  every  spark  of 
ill  feeling  that  has  been  kept  alive  between  England 
and  America  for  the  last  twenty  years.  The  sneers, 
the  opprobrious  epithets  of  this  bravo  in  literature, 
have  been  received  in  a  country  where  the  machinery 
of  reviewing  was  not  understood,  as  the  voice  of  the 
English  people,  and  an  animosity  for  which  there  was 
no  other  reason  has  been  thus  periodically  fed  and  ex- 
asperated. I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  as  a  literary 
man — I  knoiv  it  is  my  duty  as  an  American — to  lose 
no  opportunity  of  setting  my  heel  on  the  head  of  this 
reptile  of  criticism.  He  has  turned  and  stung  me. 
Thank  God,  I  have  escaped  the  slime  of  his  approba- 
tion. 

N.  P.  Willis. 
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LETTER   I. 

PARIS. 

Cholera — Riotinff — H6tel  Dieu. 


You  will  see  by  the  papers,  I  presume,  the  official 
accounts  of  the  cholera  in  Paris.  It  seems  very  terri- 
ble to  you,  no  doubt,  at  your  distance  from  the  scene, 
and  truly  it  is  terrible  enough,  if  one  could  realise  it 
any  where — but  no  one  here  thinks  of  troubling  him- 
self about  it ;  and  you  might  be  here  a  month,  and  if 
you  observed  the  people  only,  and  frequented  only  the 
places  of  amusement  and  the  public  promenades,  you 
might  never  suspect  its  existence.  The  month  is  June- 
like— deliciously  warm  and  bright,  and  the  trees  are 
just  in  the  tender  green  of  the  new  buds;  and  the  ex- 
quisite gardens  of  the  Tuileries  are  thronged  all  day 
with  thousands  of  the  gay  and  idle,  sitting  under  the 
trees  in  groups,  and  laughing  and  amusing  themselves 
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as  if  there  was  no  plague  in  the  air,  though  hundreds 
die  every  day;  and  the  churches  are  all  hung  in  hlack, 
with  the  constant  succession  of  funerals,  and  you  cross 
the  biers  and  hand-barrows  of  the  sick  hurrying  to  the 
hospitals  at  every  turn  in  every  quarter  of  the  city. 
It  is  very  hard  to  realise  such  things,  and,  it  would 
seem,  very  hard  even  to  treat  it  seriously.  I  was  at  a 
masque  ball  at  the  "Theatre  des  Varietes"  a  night  or 
two  since,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Mi-carcme.  There 
were  some  two  thousand  people,  I  should  think,  in 
fancy  dresses;  most  of  them  grotesque  and  satirical ; 
and  the  ball  was  kept  up  till  seven  in  the  morning,  with 
all  the  extravagant  gaiety,  noise  and  fun  with  which  the 
French  people  manage  such  matters.  There  was  a 
cholera-waltz  and  a  cholera-s;alopade;  and  one  man, 
immensely  tall,  dressed  as  a  personification  of  the  cho- 
lera, with  skeleton  armour  and  blood-shot  eyes,  and 
other  horrible  appurtenances  of  a  walking  pestilence. 
It  was  the  burden  of  all  the  jokes,  and  all  the  cries  of 
the  hawkers,  and  all  the  conversation.  And  yet, 
probably,  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  those  present  liv- 
ed in  the  quarters  most  ravaged  by  the  disease,  and 
most  of  them  had  seen  it  face  to  face,  and  knew  per- 
fectly its  deadly  character. 

As  yet,  the  liigher  classes  of  society  have  escaped. 
It  seems  to  depend  very  much  on  the  manner  in  which 
people  live;  and  the  j^oor  have  been  struck  in  every' 
quarter,  often  at  the  very  next  door  to  luxur3^  A 
friend  told  me  this  morning  that  the  porter  of  a  large 
and  fashionable  hotel  in  wliich  he  lives  had  been  taken 
to  the  hospital;  and  there  have  been  one  or  two  cases 
in  the  airy  quarter  of  St.  Germain. 

Several  medical  students  have  died,  too,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  these  live  with  the  narrowest  econoni}',  and 
in  the  parts  of  the  cit}"^  the  most  liable  to  impure  efflu- 
via. The  balls  go  on  still  in  the  gay  world,  and  I  pre- 
sume they  loould  go  on  if  there  were  only  musicians 
enough  left  to  make  an  orchestra,  or  fashionists  to 
compose  a  quadrille.  .mtfJlBffl^^ 


.._  J.,  _  ,j.^. 
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As  if  one  plague  was  not  enough,  the  city  is  all 
alive  in  the  distant  faubourgs  with  revolts.  Last  night 
the  rappel  was  beat  all  over  the  city,  and  the  Nation- 
al Guard  called  to  arms,  and  marched  to  the  Porte  St. 
Denis  and  the  different  quarters  where  the  mobs  were 
collected.  The  occasion  of  the  disturbances  is  singu- 
lar enough.  It  has  been  discovered,  as  you  will  see 
by  the  papers,  that  a  great  number  of  people  have 
heen  poisoned  at  the  wine-shops.  Men  have  been  de- 
tected, with  what  object  Heaven  only  knows,  in  put- 
ting arsenic  and  other  poisons  into  the  cups  and  even 
into  the  buckets  of  the  water-carriers  at  the  fountains. 
Several  of  these  evipoisonneiirs  have  been  taken  from 
the  officers  of  justice  and  literally  torn  limb  from  limb 
in  the  streets.  Two  were  drowned  yesterday  by  the 
mob  in  the  Seine,  at  the  Pontneuf.  It  is  believed  by 
many  of  the  common-people  that  this  is  done  by  the 
government,  and  the  opinion  prevails  sufficiently  to 
produce  very  serious  disturbances.  They  suppose 
there  is  no  cholera  except  such  as  is  produced  by  poi- 
son; and  the  Hotel  Dieu  and  the  other  hospitals  are  be- 
sieged daily  by  the  infuriated  mob,  who  swear  ven- 
geance against  the  government  for  all  the  mortality 
they  witness. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Hotel  Dieu 
— the  hospital  for  the  cholera.  I  had  previously  made 
several  attempts  to  gain  admission  in  vain,  but  yester- 
day I  fell  in  fortunately  with  an  English  physician, 
who  told  me  I  could  pass  with  a  doctor's  diploma, 
which  he  offered  to  borrow  for  me  of  some  medical 
friend.  He  called  by  appointment  at  seven  this  morn- 
ing to  fulfil  his  promise. 

It  was  like  one  of  our  loveliest  mornings  in  June — 
an  inspiriting,  sunny,  balmy  day,  all  softness  and  beau- 
t}',  and  we  crossed  the  Tuileries  by  one  of  its  superb 
avenues,  and  kept  down  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
island.     With  the  errand  on  which  we  were  bound  in 
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our  minds,  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  very  for- 
cibly with  our  own  exquisite  enjoyment  of  life.  I  am 
sure  I  never  felt  my  veins  fuller  of  the  pleasure  of 
health  and  motion,  and  I  never  saw  a  day  when  every 
thuig  about  me  seemed  better  worth  living  for.  The 
superb  palace  of  the  Louvre,  with  its  long  fa^'ade  of 
nearly  half  a  mile,  lay  in  the  mellowest  sunshine  on  our 
left, —  the  lively  river,  covered  with  boats,  and  spanned 
with  its  magnificent  and  crowded  bridges  on  our  right, 
— the  view  of  the  island  with  its  massive  old  structures 
below, — and  the  fine  old  gray  towers  of  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  rising  dark  and  gloomy  in  the  distance — 
it  was  difficult  to  realise  any  thing  but  life  and  pleasure. 
That  under  those  very  towers  which  added  so  much  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  there  lay  a  thousand  and  more 
of  poor  wretches  dying  of  a  plague,  was  a  thought  my 
mind  would  not  retain  a  moment. 

A  half  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  the  Place  Notre 
Dame,  on  one  side  of  which,  next  this  celebrated  church, 
stands  the  Hospital.  My  friend  entered,  leaving  me  to 
wait  till  he  had  found  an  acquaintance  of  whom  he  could 
borrow  a  diploma.  A  hearse  was  standing  at  the  door  of 
the  church,  and  I  went  in  for  a  moment.  A  few  mourn- 
ers with  the  appearance  of  extreme  poverty  were  kneel- 
ing round  a  coffin  at  one  of  the  side-altars,  and  a  solitary 
priest,  with  an  attendant  boy,  was  mumbling  the  prayers 
for  the  dead.  As  I  came  out,  another  hearse  drove  up, 
with  a  rough  coffin  scantily  covered  with  a  pall,  and  fol- 
lowed by  one  poor  old  man.  They  hurried  in,  and  as  my 
friend  had  not  yet  appeared,  I  strolled  round  the  square. 
Fifteen  or  twenty  water-cai'riers  were  filling  their  buck- 
ets at  the  fountain  opposite,  singing  and  laughing,  and 
at  the  same  moment  four  different  litters  crossed  to- 
wards the  Hospital,  each  with  its  two  or  three  follow- 
ers, women  and  children  or  relatives  of  the  sick,  accom- 
panying them  to  the  door,  where  they  parted  from  them, 
most  probably,  for  ever.     The  litters  were  set  down  a 
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moment  before  ascending  the  steps,  the  crowd  pressed 
around  and  lifted  the  coarse  curtains,  farewells  were 
exchanged,  and  the  sick  alone  passed  in.  I  did  not  see 
any  greatdemonstration  of  feeling  in  the  particular  cases 
that  were  before  me,  but  I  can  conceive,  in  the  almost 
deadly  certainty  of  this  disease,  that  these  hasty  part- 
ings at  the  door  of  the  hospital  might  often  be  the  scenes 
of  unsurpassed  suffering  and  distress. 

I  waited,  perhaps,  ten  minutes  more  for  my  friend. 
In  the  whole  time  that  I  had  been  there,  ten  litters, 
bearing  the  sick,  had  entered  the  Hotel  Dieu.  As  I 
exhibited  the  borrowed  diploma,  the  eleventh  arrived, 
and  with  it  a  young  man,  whose  violent  and  uncontrol- 
ed  grief  worked  so  far  on  the  soldier  at  the  door,  that 
he  allowed  him  to  pass.  I  followed  the  bearers  up  to 
the  ward,  interested  exceedingly  to  see  the  patient,  and 
desirous  to  observe  the  first  treatment  and  manner  of 
reception.  They  wound  slowdy  up  the  staircase  to  the 
upper  story,  and  entered  the  female  department — a 
long,  low  room,  containing  nearly  a  hundred  beds,  placed 
in  alleys  scarce  two  feet  from  each  other:  nearly  all 
were  occupied,  and  those  which  were  empty,  my  friend 
told  me,  were  vacated  by  deaths  yesterday.  They  set 
down  the  litter  by  the  side  of  a  narrow  cot  with  coarse 
but  clean  sheets,  and  a  Sceur  de  Charite,  with  a  white 
cap  and  a  cross  at  her  girdle,  came  and  took  off  the  cano- 
py. A  young  woman  of  apparently  twenty-five  was 
beneath,  absolutely  convulsed  with  agony.  Her  eyes 
were  started  from  the  sockets,  her  mouth  foamed,  and 
her  face  was  of  a  frightful,  livid  purple.  I  never  saw 
so  horrible  a  sight.  She  had  been  taken  in  perfect 
health  only  three  hours  before,  but  her  features  looked 
to  me  marked  with  a  year  of  pain.  The  first  attempt 
to  lift  her  produced  violent  vomiting,  and  I  thought  she 
must  die  instantly.  They  covered  her  up  in  bed,  and 
leaving  the  man  who  came  with  her  hanging  over  her 
with  the  moan  of  one  deprived  of  his  senses,  they  went 
to  receive  others  who  were  entering  in  the  same  man- 

2* 
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ner.  I  inquired  of  my  friend  how  soon  she  would  be 
attended  to.  He  sai(l,  "  Possibly  in  an  hour,  as  the 
physician  was  just  commencing  his  rounds."  An  hour 
after,  I  passed  the  bed  of  this  poor  woman,  and  she  had 
not  yet  been  visited.  Her  husband  answered  my  ques- 
tion with  a  choking  voice  and  a  flood  of  tears. 

I  passed  down  the  ward,  and  found  nineteen  or 
twenty  in  the  last  agonies  of  death.  They  lay  quite 
still,  and  seemed  benumbed.  I  felt  the  limbs  of  seve- 
ral, and  found  them  quite  cold.  The  stomach  only  had 
a  little  warmth.  Now  and  then  a  half  groan  escaped 
those  who  seemed  the  strongest,  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  universally  open  mouth  and  upturned 
ghastly  eye,  there  were  no  signs  of  much  sufl'ering.  I 
found  two  who  must  have  been  dead  half  an  hour,  un- 
discovered by  the  attendants.  One  of  them  was  an 
old  woman,  quite  gray,  with  a  very  bad  expression  of 
face,  who  was  perfectly  cold — lips,  limbs,  body  and  all. 
The  other  was  younger,  and  seemed  to  have  died  in 
pain.  Her  eyes  looked  as  if  they  had  been  forced 
half  out  of  the  sockets,  and  her  skin  was  of  the  most 
livid  and  deathly  purple.  The  woman  in  the  next 
bed  told  me  she  had  died  since  the  S<£i(r  cle  Charity 
had  been  there.  It  is  horrible  to  think  how  these 
poor  creatures  may  suffer  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
provisions  that  are  made  professedly  for  their  relief. 
I  asked  why  a  simple  prescription  of  treatment  might 
not  be  drawn  up  by  the  physician,  and  administered 
b}'  the  numerous  medical  students  who  were  in  Paris, 
that  as  few  as  possible  might  suffer  from  delay.  ''Be- 
cause,"' said  my  companion,  "the  chief  physicians 
must  do  every  thing  personally  to  study  the  com- 
plaint." And  so,  I  verily  believe,  more  human  lives 
are  sacrificed  in  waiting  for  experiments  than  ever 
will  be  saved  by  the  results.  My  blood  boiled  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  melancholy  visit. 

I  wandered  about  alone  among  the  beds  till  my 
heart  was  sick,  and  I  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  then 
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rejoined  my  friend,  who  was  in  the  train  of  one  of  the 
physicians  making  the  rounds.  One  would  think  a 
dying  person  should  be  treated  with  kindness.  I  never 
saw  a  rougher  or  more   heartless  manner  than  that  of 

the  celebrated  Dr.  at  the  bedsides  of  these  poor 

creatures.  A  harsh  question,  a  rude  pulling  open  of 
the  mouth  to  look  at  the  tongue,  a  sentence  or  two  of 
unsuppressed  comment  to  the  students  on  the  progress 
of  the  disease,  and  the  train  passed  on.  If  discourage- 
ment and  despair  are  not  medicines,  I  should  think 
the  visits  of  such  physicians  were  of  little  avail.  The 
wretched  sufl'erers  turned  away  their  heads  after  he 
had  gone,  in  every  instance  that  I  saw,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  visibly  increased  distress.  Several  of  them 
refused  to  answer  his  questions  altogether. 

On  reaching  the  bottom  of  Salle  St.  Monique,  one 
of  the  male  wards,  I  heard  loud  voices  and  laughter. 
I  had  heard  much  more  groaning  and  complaining  in 
passing  among  the  men,  and  the  horrible  discordance 
struck  me  as  something  infernal.  It  proceeded  from 
one  of  the  sides  to  which  the  patients  had  been  re- 
moved who  were  recovering.  The  most  successful 
treatment  had  been  found  to  be  punch — very  strong, 
with  but  little  acid;  and  being  permitted  to  drink  as 
much  as  they  would,  they  had  become  partially  intox- 
icated. It  was  a  fiendish  sight  positively.  They  were 
sitting  up,  and  reaching  from  one  bed  to  the  other,  and 
with  their  still  pallid  faces  and  blue  lips,  and  the  hos- 
pital dress  of  white,  they  looked  like  so  many  carous- 
ing corpses.     I  turned  away  from  them  in  horror. 

I  was  stopped  in  the  door-way  by  a  litter  entering 
with  a  sick  woman.  They  set  her  down  in  the  main 
passage  between  the  beds,  and  left  her  a  moment  to 
find  a  place  for  her.  She  seemed  to  have  an  interval 
of  pain,  and  rose  up  on  one  hand  and  looked  about 
her  very  earnestly.  I  folk)wed  the  direction  of  her 
eyes,  and  could  easily  imagine  her  sensations.  Twen- 
ty or  thirty  death-like  faces  were  turned  towards  her 
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from  the  different  beds,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying 
and  the  distressed  came  from  every  side,  and  she  was 
without  a  friend  whom  she  knew:  sick  of  a  mortal 
disease,  and  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  those  whose 
kindness  is  mercenary  and  habitual, and  of  course  with- 
out sympathy  or  feeling.  Was  it  not  enough  alone, 
if  she  had  been  far  less  ill,  to  embitter  the  very  foun- 
tains of  life,  and  make  her  almost  wish  to  die?  She 
sank  down  upon  the  litter  again,  and  drew  her  shawl 
over  her  head.  I  had  seen  enough  of  suffering,  and  I 
left  the  place. 

On  reaching  the  lower  staircase,  my  friend  proposed 
to  me  to  look  into  the  dead-room.  We  descended  to 
a  large  dark  apartment  below  the  street  level,  lighted 
by  a  lamp  fixed  to  the  wall.  Sixty  or  seventy  bodies 
lay  on  the  floor,  some  of  them  quite  uncovered,  and 
some  wrapped  in  mats.  I  could  not  see  distinctly 
enough  by  the  dim  light  to  judge  of  their  discoloura- 
tion.    They  appeared  mostly  old  and  emaciated. 

I  cannot  describe  the  sensation  of  relief  with  which 
I  breathed  the  free  air  once  more.  I  had  no  fear  of 
the  cholera,  but  the  suffering  and  misery  I  had  seen 
oppressed  and  half  smothered  me.  Every  one  who  has 
walked  through  a  hospital  will  remember  how  natural 
it  is  to  subdue  the  breath,  and  close  the  nostrils  to 
the  smells  of  medicine  and  the  close  air.  The  fact, 
too,  that  the  question  of  contagion  is  still  disputed, 
though  I  fully  believe  the  /iholera  not  to  be  conta- 
gious, might  have  had  some  effect  INIy  breast  heaved, 
however,  as  if  a  weight  had  risen  from  my  lungs,  and 
I  walked  home  to  my  breakfiist,  blessing  God  for 
health  with  imdissembled  gratitude. 
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We  returned  in  time  to  receive  a  letter  from  the 
American  Consul,  confirming  the  orders  of  the  com- 
missary, but  advising  us  to  return  to  Antibes,  and  sail 
thence  for  Villa  Franca,  a  lazaretto  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Nice,  whence  we  could  enter  Italy  after 
seven  dciys^  quarantine  !  By  this  time  several  tra- 
velling carriages  had  collected,  and  all,  profiting  by  our 
experience,  turned  back  together.  We  are  now  at  the 
"  Golden  Eagle"  deliberating.  Some  have  deter- 
mined to  give  up  their  object  altogether,  but  the  rest 
of  us  sail  to-morrow  morning  in  a  fishing-boat  for  the 
lazaretto. 

There  were  but  eight  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  travel- 
lers stopped  at  the  bridge  of  St.  Laurent,  who  thought 
it  worth  while  to  persevere.  We  are  all  here  in  this 
pest-house  at  present,  and  a  motley  mixture  of  nations 
it  is.  There  are  two  young  Sicilians  returning  from 
college  to  Messina;  a  Belgian  lad  of  seventeen,  just 
started  on  his  travels;  two  aristocratic  young  French- 
men, very  elegant,  and  very  ignorant  of  the  world, 
running  down  to  Italy  to  avoid  the  cholera;  a  middle- 
aged  surgeon  in  the  British  navy,  very  cool  and  very 
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gentlemanly;  a  vulgar  JNIarseilles  shopkeeper;  and 
myself.  I  thought  we  should  never  get  away  from 
Antibes.  After  spending  several  hours  in  disputing 
with  the  boatmen,  who  took  advantage  of  our  situation 
to  demand  more  money  for  the  voyage  than  they 
could  make  by  their  trade  in  a  year,  wc  embarked. 

We  hoisted  the  fisherman's  lattine  sail,  and  put  out 
of  the  little  harbor  in  very  bad  temper.  The  wind 
was  fair,  and  we  ran  along  the  shore  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  till  we  came  to  Nice,  where  we  were  to  stop 
for  permission  to  go  to  the  lazaretto.  We  were  hailed 
off  the  mole  with  a  trumpet,  and  suffered  to  pass. 
Doubling  a  little  point  half  a  mile  farther  on,  we  ran 
into  the  bay  of  Villa  Franca,  a  handful  of  houses  at  the 
base  of  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains.  A  little  round 
tower  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  built  upon  a 
rock,  and  connected  with  the  town  by  a  draw-bridge, 
and  we  were  landed  at  a  staircase  outside,  by  which 
we  mounted  to  show  our  papers  to  the  health  officer. 
The  interior  was  a  little  circular  yard  separated  from 
an  office  on  the  town  side  by  an  iron  grating,  and 
looking  out  on  the  sea  by  two  embrasures  for  cannon. 
Two  strips  of  water  and  the  sky  above  was  our  whole 
pros])ect  for  the  hour  that  we  waited  here.  The  cause 
of  his  delay  was  presently  explained  by  clouds  of 
smoke  issuing  from  the  interior.  The  tower  filled, 
and  a  more  nauseating  odour  I  never  inhaled.  We 
were  near  suffocating  with  the  intolerable  smell  and 
the  quantity  of  smoke  deemed  necessary  to  secure  his 
JNIajesty's  officer  against  contagion. 

A  cautious-looking  old  gentleman  with  gray  hair 
emerged  at  last  from  the  smoke  with  a  long  cane-pole 
in  his  hand,  and,  coughing  at  every  syllabic,  requested 
us  to  insert  our  passports  in  the  split  at  the  extremity 
which  he  thrust  through  the  grate.  This  being  done, 
we  asked  him  for  bread.  We  had  breakfast  at  seven, 
and  it  was  now  sun-down — near  twelve  hours'  fast. 
Several  of  my  companions  had  been  sea-sick  with  the 
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swell  of  the  Mediterranean  in  coming  from  Antibes, 
and  all  were  faint  with  hunger  and  exhaustion.  For 
myself,  the  villanous  smell  of  our  purification  had 
made  me  sick,  and  I  had  no  appetite;  but  the  rest  eat 
very  voraciously  of  a  loaf  of  coarse  bread,  which  was 
extended  to  us  with  a  pair  of  tongs  and  two  pieces  of 
paper. 

After  reading  our  passports  the  magistrate  informed 
us  that  he  had  no  orders  to  admit  us  to  the  lazaretto, 
and  we  must  lie  in  our  boat  till  he  could  send  a  mes- 
senger to  Nice  with  our  passports  and  obtain  permis- 
sion. We  opened  upon  him,  however,  with  such  a 
flood  of  remonstrance,  and  with  such  an  emphasis 
from  hunger  and  fatigue,  that  he  consented  to  admit 
us  temporarily  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  gave  the 
boatman  orders  to  row  back  to  a  long  low  stone  build- 
ing we  had  observed  at  one  of  the  corners  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour. 

He  was  there  before  us;  and  as  we  mounted  th.fi«  .. 
stone  ladder  he  pointed  through  the  bars  of  a  large' 
inner  gate  to  a  single  chamber  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  building,  and  promising  to  send  us  something 
to  eat  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  left  us  to  take 
possession.  Our  position  was  desolate  enough,  The 
building  was  new,  and  the  plaster  still  soft  and  wet. 
There  was  not  an  article  of  furniture  in  the  chamber, 
and  but  a  single  window;  the  floor  was  of  brick,  and 
the  air  as  damp  within  as  a  cellar.  The  alternative 
was  to  remain  out  of  doors,  in  the  small  yard  walled 
up  thirty  feet  on  three  sides,  and  washed  by  the  sea 
on  tlie  other ;  and  here,  on  a  long  block  of  granite, 
the  softest  thing  I  could  find,  I  determined  to  make 
an  al  fresco  night  of  it. 

Bread,  cheese,  wine,  and  cold  meat,  seethed,  Italian 
fashion,  in  nauseous  oil,  arrived  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  candle  standing  in  a  boot,  we  sat 
around  on  the  brick  floor,  and  supped  very  merrily. 
Hunger  had  brought  even  our  two  French  exquisites 
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to  their  fare,  and  they  eat  heartily.  The  navy  surgeon 
had  seen  service,  and  had  no  qualms;  the  Sicilians 
were  from  a  German  university,  and  were  not  delicate; 
the  Marseilles  tape-seller  knew  apparently  no  better, 
and  we  should  have  been  less  contented  with  a  better 
meal.     It  was  superfluous  to  abuse  it. 

A  steep  precipice  hangs  right  over  the  lazaretto, 
and  the  horn  of  the  half-moon  was  just  dipping  below 
it  as  I  stretched  myself  to  sleep.  With  a  folded  coat 
under  my  hip,  and  a  carpet-bag  for  a  pillow,  I  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  slept  soundly  till  sunrise.  My  com- 
panions had  chosen  shelter,  but  all  were  happy  to  be 
early  risers.  We  mounted  our  high  wall  upon  the 
sea,  and  promenaded  till  the  sun  was  broadly  up;  and 
the  breeze  from  the  Mediterranean  sharpened  our  appe- 
tites; and  then,  finishing  the  relics  of  our  suj)per,  we 
waited  with  what  patience  we  might  the  arrival  of  our 
breakfast. 

The  magistrate  arrived  at  twelve,  yesterday,  with  a 
commissary  from  Villa  Franca,  who  is  to  be  our  vic- 
tualler during  the  quarantine.  He  has  enlarged  our 
limits  by  a  stone  staircase  and  an  immense  chamber, 
on  condition  that  we  pay  for  an  extra  guard  in  the 
shape  of  a  Sardinian  soldier,  who  is  to  sleep  in  our 
room  and  eat  at  our  table.  By  the  way,  we  have  a 
table,  and  four  rough  benches,  and  these  with  three 
single  mattresses  are  all  the  furniture  we  can  procure. 
We  are  compelled  to  sleep  across  the  latter,  of  course, 
to  give  every  one  his  share. 

We  have  come  down  very  contentedly  to  our  situa- 
tion, and  I  have  been  exceedingly  amused  at  the  ficili- 
ty  Avith  which  eight  such  different  tempers  can  amal- 
gamate upon  compulsion.  Our  small  quarters  bring 
us  in  contact  continually,  and  we  harmonize  like 
school-boys.  At  this  moment  the  Marseilles  trader 
and  the  two  Frenchmen  are  throwing  stones  at  some- 
thing that  is  floating  out  with  the  tide;  the  surgeon 
has  dropped  his  Italian  grammar  to  decide  upon  the  best 
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shot;  the  Belgian  is  fishing  off  the  wall  with  a  pin 
hook  and  a  bit  of  cheese;  and  the  two  Sicilians  are 
talking  lingua  Franca  at  the  top  of  their  voices  to 
Carolina,  the  guardian's  daughter,  who  stands  coquet- 
ting on  the  pier  just  outside  the  limits.  I  have  got  out 
my  books  and  portfolio,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
broad  stair;  and  depending  on  the  courtesy  of  my  com- 
panions to  jump  over  me  and  my  papers  when  they 
go  up  and  down,  I  sit  here  most  of  the  day  laughing 
at  the  fun  below,  and  writing  or  reading  alternately. 
The  climate  is  too  delicious  for  discontent.  Every 
breath  is  a  pleasure.  The  hills  of  the  amphitheatre 
opposite  us  are  covered  with  olive,  lemon,  and  orange 
trees;  and  in  the  evening,  from  the  time  the  land- 
breeze  commences  to  blow  off  shore,  until  ten  or  ele- 
ven, the  air  is  impregnated  with  the  delicate  perfume 
of  the  orange-blossom,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
more  grateful.  Nice  is  called  the  hospital  of  Europe; 
and  truly,  under  this  divine  sky,  and  with  the  inspirit- 
ing vitality  and  softness  of  the  air,  and  all  that  nature 
can  lavish  of  luxuriance  and  variety  upon  the  hills,  it 
is  the  place,  if  there  is  one  in  the  world,  where  the 
drooping  spirit  of  the  invalid  must  revive  and  renew. 
At  this  moment  the  sun  has  crept  from  the  peak  of 
the  highest  mountain  across  the  bay,  and  we  shall 
scent  presently  the  spicy  wind  from  the  shore.  I 
close  my  book  to  go  out  upon  the  wall,  which  I  see 
the  surgeon  has  mounted  already  with  the  same  object, 
to  catch  the  first  breath  that  blows  sea-ward. 
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Italian  summer  morning — New  arrivals — Companions — Depart- 
ure from  lazaretto,  &c. 

It  is  Sunday,  and  an  Italian  summer  morning.  I  do 
not  think  my  eyes  ever  woke  upon  so  lovely  a  day. 
The  long  lazy  swell  comes  in  from  the  Mediterranean 
as  smooth  as  glass;  the  sails  of  a  beautiful  yacht  be- 
longing to  an  English  nobleman  at  Nice  and  lying  be- 
calmed just  now  in  the  bay  are  hanging  motionless 
about  the  masts;  the  sky  is  without  a  speck;  and  the 
air  just  seems  to  me  to  steep  every  nerve  and  fibre  of 
the  frame  with  repose  and  pleasure.  Now  and  then, 
in  America,  I  have  felt  a  June  morning  that  approach- 
ed it,  but  never  the  degree,  the  fulness,  the  sunny  soft- 
ness of  this  exquisite  clime.  It  tranquillises  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body.  You  cannot  resist  feeling  con- 
tent and  genial.  We  are  all  out  of  doors,  and  my 
companions  have  brought  down  their  mattresses,  and 
are  lying  along  in  the  shade  of  the  east  wall,  talking 
quietly  and  pleasantly;  the  usual  sounds  of  tlie  work- 
men on  the  quays  of  the  town  are  still;  our  harbour- 
guard  lies  asleep  in  his  boat,  and  the  yellow  flag  of 
the  lazaretto  clings  to  the  staff;  every  thing  about  us 
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breathes  tranquillity.     Prisoner  as  I  am,  I  would  not 
stir  willingly  to-day. 

We  have  had  two  new  arrivals  this  morning — a  boat 
from  Antibes  with  a  company  of  players  bound  for  the 
theatre  at  Milan,  and  two  French  deserters  from  the 
regiment  at  Toulon,  who  escaped  in  a  leaky  boat,  and 
have  made  this  long  voyage  along  the  coast  to  get  into 
Italy.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  quarantine,  and 
wei'e  very  much  surprised  at  their  arrest.  They  will 
probably  be  delivered  up  to  the  French  consul.  The 
new  comers  are  all  put  together  in  the  large  chamber 
next  us,  and  we  have  been  talking  with  them  through 
the  grate.  His  majesty  of  Sardinia  is  not  spared  in 
their  voluble  denunciations. 

Our  imprisonment  is  getting  to  be  a  little  tedious. 
We  lengthen  our  breakfasts  and  dinners,  go  to  sleep 
early  and  get  up  late;  but  a  lazaretto  is  a  dull  place  af- 
ter all.  We  have  no  books,  except  dictionaries  and 
grammars,  and  I  am  on  my  last  sheet  of  paper.  What 
I  shall  do  the  two  remaining  days,  I  cannot  divine. 
Our  meals  were  amusing  for  a  while.  W^e  have  but 
three  knives  and  four  glasses;  and  the  Belgian  having 
cut  his  plate  in  two  on  the  first  day,  has  eaten  since 
from  the  wash-bowl.  The  salt  is  in  a  brown  paper, 
the  vinegar  in  a  shell,  and  the  meats,  to  be  kept  warm 
during  their  passage  by  water,  are  brought  in  the  black 
utensils  in  which  they  are  cooked.  Our  table-cloth 
appeared  to-day  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  We 
sat  down  to  breakfast  with  a  general  cry  of  horror. 
Still,  with  youth  and  good  spirits,  we  manage  to  be 
more  contented  than  one  would  expect,  and  our  lively 
discussions  of  the  spot  on  the  quay  where  the  table 
shall  be  laid,  and  the  noise  of  our  dinners  enpleiji  air, 
would  convince  a  spectator  that  we  were  a  very  mer- 
ry and  sufficiently  happy  company. 

I  like  my  companions,  on  the  whole,  very  much. 
The  sursceon  has  been  in  Canada  and  the  west  of  New 
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York,  and  wc  have  travelled  the  same  routes,  and  made 
in  several  instances  the  same  acquaintances.  He  has 
been  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  also,  and  his 
descriptions  are  very  graphic  and  sensible.  The  Bel- 
gian talks  of  his  new  king  Leopold, — the  Sicilians,  of 
the  German  universities;  and  when  I  have  exhausted 
all  they  can  tell  me,  I  turn  to  our  Parisians,  whom  I 
find  I  have  met  all  winter,  without  noticing  them,  at 
the  parties,  and  we  discuss  the  belles  and  the  different 
members  of  the  beaic  tnonde  with  the  touching  air 
and  tone  of  exiles  from  Paradise.  In  a  case  of  des- 
perate ennui,  wearied  with  studying  and  talking,  the 
sea-wall  is  a  delightful  lounge,  and  the  blue  Mediterra- 
nean plays  the  witch  to  the  indolent  fancy,  and  be- 
guiles it  well.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water.  The  colour  is  peculiarly  rich  and 
clear,  like  an  intensely  blue  sky  heaving  into  waves. 
I  do  not  find  the  often-repeated  description  of  its  love- 
liness at  all  exaggerated. 

Our  seven  days  expire  to-morrow,  and  we  are  pre- 
paring to  eat  our  last  dinner  in  the  lazaretto  with  great 
glee.  A  temporary  table  is  already  laid  upon  the 
quay — two  strips  of  board  raised  upon  some  ingenious 
contrivance,  I  cannot  well  say  what,  and  covered  with 
all  the  private  and  public  napkins  that  retained  any 
portion  of  their  maiden  whiteness.  Our  knives  are 
reduced  to  two,  one  having  disappeared  unaccounta- 
bly; but  the  deficiency  is  partially  remedied — the  sur- 
geon has  whitled  a  pine-knot  which  floated  in  upon 
the  tide  into  a  distant  imitation,  and  one  of  the  com- 
pany has  produced  a  delicate  dagger  that  looks  very 
like  a  keepsake  from  a  lady,  and  by  the  reluctant 
manner  in  which  it  was  produced,  the  profanation 
cost  his  sentiment  an  effort.  Its  white  handle  and  sil- 
ver sheath  lie  across  a  plate  abridged  of  its  proportions 
by  a  very  formidable  segment.  There  was  no  dis- 
guising the  pov^erty  of  the  brown  paper  that  contains 
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the  salt.  It  was  too  necessary  to  be  made  an  "aside," 
and  was  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the  table.  I  fear 
there  has  been  more  fuss  in  the  preparation  than  we 
shall  feel  in  eating  the  dinner  when  it  arrives.  The 
Belgian  stands  on  the  mole  watching  all  the  boats  from 
town;  but  they  pass  off  down  the  harbour  one  after 
another,  and  we  are  destined  to  keep  our  appetites  to 
a  late  hour.  Their  detestable  cooking  needs  the  "sauce 
of  hunger." 

The  Belgian's  hat  waves  in  the  air,  and  the  commis- 
sary's boat  must  be  in  sight.  As  we  get  off  at  six 
o'clock  to-morrow   morning,  my  portfolio  shuts  till  I 

find  another  resting-place — probably  Genoa. 

*  *       ■"      ^  *  *  * 

The  health-magistrate  arrived  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  morning  of  our  departure  from  the  lazaretto  of 
Villa  Franca.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  physician, 
who  was  to  direct  the  fumigation.  The  iron  pot  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber;  our  clothes  were 
spread  out  upon  the  beds,  and  the  windows  shut. 
The  chlorine  soon  filled  the  room,  and  its  detestable 
odour  became  so  intolerable  that  we  forced  the  door 
and  rushed  past  the  sentinel  into  the  open  air,  nearly 
suffocated.  This  farce  over,  we  were  suffered  to  em- 
bark, and,  rounding  the  point,  put  into  Nice. 

The  Mediterranean  curves  gracefully  into  the  cres- 
cented  shore  of  this  lovely  bay,  and  the  high  hills 
loom  away  from  the  skirts  of  the  town  in  one  unbro- 
ken slope  of  cultivation  to  the  top.  Large  handsome 
buildings  face  you  on  the  long  quay  as  you  approach, 
and  white  chimneys  and  half-concealed  fronts  of  coun- 
try-houses and  suburban  villas  appear  through  the 
olives  and  orange-trees  with  which  the  whole  amphi- 
theatre is  covered.  A  painter  would  not  mingle  a 
landscape  more  picturesquely.  We  landed  amid  a 
crowd  of  half  naked  idlers,  and  were  soon  at  an  hotel, 
where  we  ordered  the  best  breakfast  the  town  would 

3* 
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afford,  and  sat  down  once  more  to  clean  cloths  and  un- 
repulsive  food. 

As  we  rose  from  breakfast,  a  note  edged  with  black, 
and  sealed  and  enveloped  with  considerable  circum- 
stance, was  put  into  my  hand  by  the  master  of  the  ho- 
tel. It  was  an  invitation  from  the  Governor  to  attend 
a  funeral-service  to  be  performed  in  the  cathedral  that 
day  at  ten  o'clock,  for  the  defunct  queen-mother,  JVIa- 
ria  Theresa,  Archduchess  of  Austria.  Wondering  not 
a  little  how  I  came  by  the  honour,  I  dressed  and  join- 
ed the  crowd  flocking  from  all  parts  of  the  town  to 
see  the  ceremony.  The  central  door  was  guarded  by 
a  file  of  Sardinian  soldiers,  and,  presenting  my  invita- 
tion to  the  officer  on  duty,  I  was  handed  over  to 
the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  shown  to  an  excellent 
seat  in  the  centre  of  the  church.  The  windows  were 
darkened,  and  the  candles  of  the  altar  not  yet  lit; 
and  by  the  indistinct  light  that  came  in  through  the 
door  I  could  distinguish  nothing  clearly.  A  little  sil- 
ver bell  tinkled  presently  from  one  of  the  side  chapels, 
and  boys  dressed  in  white  appeared  with  long  tapers, 
and  the  edifice  was  soon  splendidly  illuminated.  I 
found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  four  or  five 
hundred  ladies,  all  in  deep  mourning.  The  church 
was  hung  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  in  black  cloth,  or- 
namented gorgeously  with  silver;  and  under  the  large 
dome  which  occupied  half  the  ceiling  was  raised  a 
P3'ramidal  altar,  with  tripods  supporting  chalices  for 
incense  at  the  four  corners;  a  walk  round  the  lower 
base  for  the  priests,  and  something  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded with  a  blaze  of  light  representing  figures 
weeping  over  a  tomb.  The  organ  commenced  peal- 
ing: there  was  a  single  beat  on  the  drum,  and  a  proces- 
sion entered.  It  was  composed  of  the  nobility  of  Nice, 
and  the  military  and  civil  officers,  all  in  uniform  and 
court  dresses.  The  gold  and  silver  flashing  in-  the 
light;  the  tall  plumes  of  the  Sardinian  soldiery  below; 
the  solemn  music,  and  the  moving  of  the  censers  from 
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the  four  corners  of  the  altar,  produced  a  very  impressive 
effect.  As  soon  as  the  procession  had  quite  entered, 
the  fire  was  kindled  in  the  four  chalices;  and  as  the 
white  smoke  rolled  up  to  the  roof,  an  anthem  com- 
menced with  the  full  power  of  the  organ.  The  sing- 
ing was  admirable,  and  there  was  one  female  voice  in 
the  choir  of  singular  power  and  sweetness. 

The  remainder  of  the  service  was  the  usual  mum- 
mery of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  I  amused  myself  with 
observing  the  people  about  me.  It  was  little  like  a 
scene  of  mourning.  The  officers  gradually  edged  in 
between  the  seats,  and  every  woman  of  the  least  pre- 
tensions to  prettiness  was  engaged  in  any  thing  but  her 
prayers  for  the  soul  of  the  defunct  Archduchess.  Some 
of  the  very  young  girls  were  pretty,  and  the  women  of 
thirty-five  or  forty  apparently  were  fine-looking ;  but 
except  a  decided  air  of  style  and  rank,  the  fairly 
grown-up  belles  seemed  to  me  very  unattractive. 

I  saw  little  else  in  Nice  to  interest  me.  I  wandered 
about  with  my  friend  the  surgeon,  laughing  at  the  ri- 
diculous figures  and  villanous  uniforms  of  the  Sardin- 
ian infantry,  and  repelling  the  beggars  who  radiated  to 
us  from  every  corner;  and  having  traversed  the  terrace 
of  a  mile  on  the  tops  of  the  houses  next  the  sea,  unrav- 
elled all  the  lanes  of  the  old  town,  and  admired  all  the 
splendour  of  the  new,  we  dined  and  got  early  to  bed, 
anxious  to  sleep  once  more  between  sheets,  and  prepare 
for  the  eai-ly  start  of  the  following  morning. 

We  were  on  the  road  to  Genoa  with  the  first  gray  of 
the  dawn — the  surgeon,  a  French  officer,  and  myself, 
the  three  passengers  of  a  courier  barouche.  We  were 
climbing  up  mountains,  and  sliding  down  with  locked 
wheels  for  several  hours  by  a  road  edging  on  precipices 
and  overhung  by  tremendous  rocks;  and  descending  at 
last  to  the  sea  level,  we  entered  Mentone,  a  town  of  the 
little  Principality  of  Monaco.  Having  paid  our  twenty 
gous  tribute  to  this  prince  of  a  territory  not  larger  thai^ 
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a  Kentucky  farm,  we  were  suffered  to  cross  his  borders 
once  more  into  Sardinia,  having  run  through  a  whole 
state  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

It  is  imi)ossible  to  conceive  a  rout  of  more  grandeur 
than  this  famous  road  along  the  Mediterranean  from 
Nice  to  Genoa.  It  is  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
over  the  edges  of  mountains  bordering  the  sea  for  the 
whole  distance.  The  road  is  cut  into  the  sides  of  the 
precipice  often  hundreds  of  feet  perpendicular  above 
the  surf,  descending  sometimes  into  the  ravines  formed 
by  the  numerous  rivers  that  cut  their  way  to  the  sea, 
and  mounting  immediately  again  to  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits. It  is  a  dizzy  business  from  beginning  to  end. 
There  is  no  parapet  usually,  and  there  are  thousands  of 
places  where  half  a  shy  by  a  timid  horse  would  drop 
you  at  once  some  hundred  fathoms  upon  rocks  met  by 
the  spray  o('  every  sea  that  breaks  upon  the  shore. 
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FLORENCE. 


Florentine  peculiarities — Society — Balls — Ducal  entertainments 
— Privilege  of  strangers — Families  of  high  rank — The  exclu- 
sives — Soirees — Parties  of  a  rich  banker — Peasant  beauty — A 
contented  married  lady — Husbands,  cavaliers,  and  wives — Per- 
sonal manners — Habits  of  society,  &c. 

I  AM  about  starting  on  my  second  visit  to  Rome,  after 
having  passed  nearly  three  months  in  Florence.  As 
I  have  seen  most  of  the  society  of  this  gayest  and 
fairest  of  the  Italian  cities,  it  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  depart  a  little  from  the  traveller's  routine,  by 
sketching  a  feature  or  two. 

Florence  is  a  resort  for  strangers  from  every  part 
of  the  world.  The  gay  society  is  a  mixture  of  all 
nations,  of  whom  one-third  may  be  Florentine,  one- 
third  English,  and  the  remaining  part  equally  divided 
between  Russians,  Germans,  French,  Poles,  and  Amer- 
icans. The  English  entertain  a  great  deal,  and  give 
most  of  the  balls  and  dinner-parties.  The  Florentines 
seldom  trouble  themselves  to  give  parties,  but  are  al- 
ways at  home  for  visits  in  the  prima  sera,  (from  seven 
till  nine,)  and  in  their  box  at  the  opera.  They  go, 
without  scruple,  to  all  the  stranger's  balls,  consider- 
ing courtesy  repaid,  perhaps,  by  the  weekly  reception 
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of  the  Grand   Duke  and  a  weekly  ball  at  the  club- 
house of  young  Italian  nobles. 

The  ducal  entertainments  occur  every  Tuesday,  and 
are  the  most  splendid  of  course.  The  foreign  minis- 
ters present  all  of  their  countrymen  who  have  been 
presented  at  their  own  courts,  and  the  company  is  ne- 
cessarily more  select  than  elsewhere.  The  Floren- 
tines who  go  to  court  are  about  seven  hundred,  of 
whom  half  are  invited  on  each  week — strangers, 
when  once  presented,  having  the  double  privilege  of 
coming  uninvited  to  all.  There  are  several  Italian 
families,  of  the  highest  rank,  who  are  seen  only  here: 
but,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  unmarried  girl, 
of  uncommon  beauty,  who  bears  a  name  celebrated  in 
Italian  history,  they  are  no  loss  to  general  society. 
Among  the  foreigners  of  rank,  are  three  or  four  Ger- 
man princes,  who  play  high  and  waltz  well,  and  are 
remarkable  for  nothing  else;  half  a  dozen  star-wearing 
dukes,  counts,  and  marquises,  of  all  nations  and  in  any 
quantity;  and  a  few  English  noblemen  and  noble  la- 
dies— only  the  latter  nation  showing  their  blood  at  all 
in  their  features  and  bearing. 

The  most  exclusive  society  is  that  of  the  Prince 

M ,  whose  splendid  palace  is  shut  entirely  against 

the  English,  and  difficult  of  access  to  all.  He  makes 
a  single  exception  in  favour  of  a  descendant  of  the 
Talbots,  a  lady  whose  beauty  might  be  an  apology  for 
a  mucli  graver  departure  from  rule.  He  has  given 
two  grand  entertainments  since  the  carnival  com- 
menced, to  which  nothing  was  wanting  but  people  to 
enjoy  them.  The  immense  rooms  were  flooded  with 
light,  the  music  was  the  best  that  Florence  could  give, 
the  supper  might  have  supped  an  army — stars  and 
red  ribbons  entered  with  every  fresh  comer,  but  it 
looked  like  a  ''banquet-hall  deserted."  Some  thirty 
ladies,  and  as  many  men,  were  all  that  Florence  con- 
tained worthv  of  the  society  of  the  ex-king.  A  kind- 
er man  in  his  manners,  however,  or  apparently  a  more 
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affectionate  husband  and  father,  I  never  saw.  He  open- 
ed the  dance  by  waltzing  with  the  young  princess,  his 
daughter,  a  lovely  girl  of  fourteen,  of  whom  he  seems 
fond  to  excess,  and  he  was  quite  the  gayest  person  in  the 
company  till  the  ball  was  over.  The  ex-queen  sat  on 
a  divan,  with  her  ladies  of  honour  about  her,  following 
her  husband  with  her  eyes,  and  enjoying  his  gaiety 
with  the  most  childish  good-humour. 

The  Saturday  evening  soirees  at  Prince  P 's,  (a 

brother  of  the  hero)  are  perhaps  as  agreeable  as  any  in 
Florence.  He  has  several  grown-up  sons  and  daughters 
married,  and  with  a  very  sumptuous  palace,  and  great 
liberality  of  style,  he  has  made  his  parties  more  than 
.usually  valued.  His  eldest  daughter  is  the  leader  of 
the  fashion,  and  his  second  is  the  '•'  cynosure  of  all 
eyes."  The  old  prince  is  a  tall,  bent,  venerable  man, 
with  snow-white  hair,  and  very  peculiarly  marked 
features.  He  is  fond  of  speaking  English,  and  pro- 
fesses a  great  affection  for  America. 

Then  there  are  the  soirees  of  the  rich  banker,  F , 

which,  as  they  are  subservient  to  business,  assemble 
all  ranks  on  the  common  pretensions  of  interest.  At 
the  last,  I  saw,  among  other  curiosities,  a  young  girl 
of  eighteen  from  one  of  the  more  common  families  of 
Florence — a  fine  specimen  of  the  peasant  beauty  of 
Italy.  Her  heavily  moulded  figure,  hands,  and  feet, 
were  quite  forgiven  when  you  looked  at  her  dark, 
deep,  indolent  eye,  and  glowing  skin,  and  strongly- 
lined  mouth  and  forehead.  The  society  was  evidently 
new  to  her,  but  she  had  a  manner  quite  beyond  being 
astonished.  It  was  the  kind  of  a/iimal  dignity  so 
universal  in  the  lower  classes  of  this  country. 

One  gains  little  by  his  opportunities  of  meeting 
Italian  ladies  in  society.  The  cavaliere  servente  flour- 
ishes still,  as  in  the  days  of  Beppo,  and  it  is  to  him 
only  that  the  lady  condescends  to  talk.  There  is  a 
delicate,  refined-looking  little  marchioness  here,  who 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  known  Italian  lady 
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without  a  cavalier.  They  tell  you,  with  an  amused 
smile,  that  "  she  is  content  with  her  husband."  It 
really  seems  to  be  a  business  of  real  love  between  the 
lady  of  Italy  and  her  cavalier;  naturally  enough  too — 
for  her  parents  marry  her  without  consulting  her  at  all, 
and  she  selects  a  friend  afterwards,  as  ladies  in  other 
countries  select  a  lover,  who  is  to  end  in  a  husband. 
The  married  couple  are  never  seen  together  by  any 
accident,  and  the  lady  and  her  cavalier  never  apart. 
The  latter  is  always  invited  with  her,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  the  husband,  if  there  is  room,  or  if  he  is 
not  forgotten.  She  is  insulted  if  asked  without  a 
cavalier,  but  is  quite  indifferent  whetlier  her  husband 
goes  with  her  or  not.  These  are  points  really  settled 
in  the  policy  of  society,  and  the  rights  of  the  cavalier 
are  specified  in  the  marriage-contracts.  I  had  tliought, 
until  I  came  into  Italy,  that  such  things  were  either  a 
romance,  or  customs  of  an  age  gone-by. 

I  like  veiy  much  the  personal  manners  of  the  Ital- 
ians. They  are  mild  and  courteous  to  the  farthest 
extent  of  looks  and  words.  They  do  not  entertain,  it 
is  true,  but  their  great  dim  rooms  are  free  to  you, 
whenever  you  can  find  them  at  home,  and  you  are  at 
liberty  to  join  the  gossipping  circle  around  the  lady  of 
the  house,  or  sit  at  the  table  and  read,  or  be  silent  un- 
questioned. You  are  let  alone,  if  you  seem  to  choose 
it,  and  it  is  neither  commented  on  nor  thought  uncivil, 
— and  this  I  take  to  be  a  grand  excellence  in  manners. 

The  society  is  dissolute,  I  think,  almost  without 
an  exception.  The  English  f;\ll  into  its  habits,  with 
the  difference  that  the}'  do  not  conceal  it  so  well, 
and  have  the  appearance  of  knowing  it  is  wrong — 
which  the  Italians  have  not.  The  latter  are  very 
much  shocked  at  the  want  of  propriety  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  English.  To  suffer  the  particulars  of  an 
intrigue  to  get  about  is  a  worse  sin,  in  their  eyes,  than 
any  violation  of  the  commandments.  It  is  scarce  pos- 
sible for  an  American  to  conceive  the  universal  cor- 
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ruption  of  a  society  like  this  of  Florence,  though,  if 
he  were  not  told  of  it,  he  would  think  it  all  that  was 
delicate  and  attractive.  There  are  external  features 
in  which  the  society  of  our  own  country  is  far  less 
scrupulous  and  proper. 
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Sienna — Poggiobonsi — Bonconvcnto — Encouragement  of  French 
artists  by  their  government — Acquapendente — Poor  beggar,  the 
original  of  a  sketch  by  Cole — Bolsena — Volscinium — tScenery 
— Curious  state  of  the  chestnut  woods. 

Sienna. — A  day  and  a  half  on  my  journey  to  Rome. 
Witli  a  part}'  of  four  nations  inside,  and  two  strangers, 
probably  Frenchmen,  in  the  cabriolet,  we  have  jogged 
on  at  some  three  miles  in  the  hour,  enjoying  the  love- 
ly scenery  of  these  lower  Apennines  at  our  leisure. 
We  slept  last  night  at  Poggiobonsi,  a  little  village  on 
a  hill-side,  and  arrived  at  Sienna  for  our  mid-day  rest. 
I  pencil  this  note  after  an  hour's  ramble  over  the  city, 
visiting  once  more  the  cathedral,  with  its  encrusted 
marbles  and  naked  graces,  and  the  three  shell-shaped 
square  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  at  the  rim  of  which 
the  eight  principle  streets  terminate.  There  is  a  foun- 
tain in  the  midst,  surrounded  with  bassi  relievi  much 
disfigured.  It  was  mentioned  by  Dante.  The  streets 
were  deserted,  it  being  Sunday,  and  all  the  people  at 
the  Corso,  to  see  the  racing  of  horses  without  riders. 

Bonconvento. — We  sit,  with  the  remains  of  a  tra- 
veller's supper  on  tlie  table — six  very  social  compan- 
ions. Our  cabriolet  friends  are  two  French  artists,  on 
their  way  to  study  at  Rome.     They  are  both  pension- 
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ers  of  the  government,  each  having  gained  the  annual 
prize  at  the  Academy  in  his  separate  branch  of  art, 
which  entitles  him  to  five  years'  support  in  Italy. 
They  are  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  converse  with  all  the 
amusing  vivacity  of  their  nation.  The  Academy  of 
France  send  out  in  this  manner  five  young  men  annu- 
ally, who  have  gained  the  prizes  for  painting,  sculp- 
ture, architecture,  music,  and  engraving. 

This  is  the  place  where  Henry  the  seventh  of  Ger- 
many was  poisoned  by  a  monk,  on  his  way  to  Rome. 
The  drug  was  given  to  him  in  the  communion-cup. 
The  "  Ave  Marie"  was  ringing  when  we  drove  into 
town,  and  I  left  the  carriage  and  followed  the  crowd, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  an  old  churcli,  where  the  crime 
might  have  been  committed.  But  the  priest  was 
mumbling  the  service  in  a  new  chapel,  which  no  ro- 
mance that  I  could  summon  would  picture  as  the 
scene  of  a  tragedy. 

Acquapendente. — While  the  dirty  custom-house  of- 
ficer is  deciphering  our  passports,  in  a  hole  a  dog 
would  live  in  unwillingly,  I  take  out  my  pencil  to 
mark  once  moi'e  the  pleasure  I  have  received  from 
the  exquisite  scenery  of  this  place.  The  wild  rocks 
enclosing  the  little  narrow  valley  below,  the  water- 
falls, the  town  on  its  airy^  perch  above,  the  just  start- 
ing vegetation  of  spring,  the  roads  lined  with  snow- 
drops, crocuses,  and  violets,  have  renewed,  in  a  ten- 
fold degree,  the  delight  with  which  I  saw  this  roman- 
tic spot  on  my  former  journey  to  Rome. 

We  crossed  the  mountain  of  Radicofani  yesterday, 
in  so  thick  a  mist  that  I  could  not  even  distinguish 
the  ruin  of  the  old  castle  towering  into  the  clouds 
above.  The  wild,  half-naked  people  thronged  about 
us  as  before,  and  I  gave  another  paul  to  the  old  beg- 
gar with  whom  I  became  acquainted  by  Mr.  Cole's 
graphic  sketch.  The  winter  had,  apparently,  gone 
hard  with  him.     He  was  scarce  able  to  come  to  the 
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carriage-window,    and    coughed    so    hollowly    that    I 

thought  he  had  nearly  begged  his  last  pittance. 

***** 

Bolsena. — We  have  walked  in  advance  of  the  vet- 
turino  along  the  borders  of  this  lovely  and  beautiful 
lake  till  we  are  tired.  Our  artists  have  taken  off  their 
coats  with  the  heat,  and  sit,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on, 
pointing  in  every  direction  at  these  unparalleled  views. 
The  water  is  as  still  as  a  mirror,  with  a  soft  mist  on  its 
face,  and  the  water-fowl  in  thousands  are  diving  and 
floating  within  gun-shot  of  us.  An  afternoon  in  June 
could  not  be  more  summer-like,  and  this,  to  a  lover  of 
soft  climate,  is  no  trifling  pleasure. 

A  mile  behind  us  lies  the  town,  the  seat  of  ancient 
Volscinium,  the  capital  of  the  Volscians.  The  coun- 
try about  is  one  quarry  of  ruins,  mouldering  away  in 
the  moss.  Nobody  can  live  in  health  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  poor  pale  wretches  who  call  it  a 
home  are  in  melancholy  contrast  to  the  smiling  para- 
dise about  them.  Before  us,  in  the  bosom  of  the  lake, 
lie  two  green  islands — those  which  Pliny  records  to 
have  floated  in  his  time;  and  one  of  which,  Martana, 
a  small  conical  isle,  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the 
queen  of  the  Goths  by  her  cousin  Theodatus.  She 
was  taken  there  and  strangled.  It  is  difficult  to  ima- 
gine, with  such  a  sea  of  sunshine  around  and  over  it, 
that  it  was  ever  any  thing  but  a  spot  of  delight. 

The  whole  neighbourhood  is  covered  with  rotten 
trunks  of  trees — a  thing  which  at  first  surprised  me  in 
a  country  where  wood  is  so  economised.  It  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  French  guide-book  of  one  of  our 
party  by  the  fact,  that  the  chestnut  woods  of  Bolsena 
are  considered  sacred  by  the  people  from  their  anti- 
quity, and  are  never  cut.  The  trees  have  ripened  and 
fallen  and  rotted  thus  for  centuries — one  cause,  perhaps, 
of  the  deadly  change  in  the  air. 

The  vetturino  comes  lumbering  up,  and  I  must 
pocket  my  pencil  and  remount. 
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Montefiascone — Anecdote  of  the  wine — Viterbo — Mount  Cimino 
— Tradition — View  of  St.  Peter's — Entrance  into  Rome — A 
stranger's  impressions  of  the  city. 

Montefiascone. — We  have  stopped  for  the  night  at 
the  hotel  of  this  place,  so  renowned  for  its  wine — the 
remnant  of  a  bottle  of  which  stands,  at  this  moment, 
twinkling  between  me  and  my  French  companions. 
The  ladies  of  our  party  have  gone  to  bed,  and  left  us 
in  the  room  where  sat  Jean  Defoucris,  the  merry  Ger- 
man monk,  who  died  of  excess  in  drinking  the  same 
liquor  that  flashes  through  this  straw-covered  flask. 
The  story  is  told  more  fully  in  the  French  guide-books. 
A  prelate  of  Augsbourg,  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome. 
sent  forward  his  servant  with  orders  to  mark  every 
tavern  where  the  wine  was  good  with  the  word  est, 
in  large  letters  of  chalk.  On  arriving  at  this  hotel,  the 
monk  saw  the  signal  thrice  written  over  the  door — 
Est!  Est!  Est!  He  put  up  his  mule,  and  drank  of 
Montefiascone  till  he  died.  His  servant  wrote  his  epi- 
taph, which  is  still  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Florian: — 

"  Propter  nimium  est,  est, 
Dominus  mens  mortuus  est .'" 
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Est,  Est,  Est!  is  the  motto  upon  the  sign  of  the 
Iiotel  to  this  day. 

In  wandering  about  Viterbo  in  search  of  amusement, 
while  the  horses  were  baiting,  I  stumbled  upon  the 
shop  of  an  antiquary.  After  looking  over  his  medals, 
Etruscan  vases,  cameos,  &c.,  a  very  interesting  collec- 
tion, I  inquired  into  the  state  of  trade  for  such  things 
in  Viterbo.  He  was  a  cadaverous,  melancholy-looking 
old  man,  with  his  pockets  worn  quite  out  with  the  habit 
of  thrusting  his  hands  into  them,  and  about  his  mouth 
and  eye  there  was  the  proper  virtuoso  expression  of 
inquisitiveness  and  discrimination.  He  kept  also  a  small 
cafi  adjoining  his  shop,  into  which  we  passed  as  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  at  my  question.  I  had  won- 
dered to  find  a  vender  of  costly  curiosities  in  a  town 
of  such  poverty,  and  I  was  not  surjjrised  at  the  sad 
fortunes  which  had  followed  upon  his  enterprise.  They 
were  a  base  herd,  he  said  of  the  people,  utterly  ignorant 
of  the  value  of  the  precious  objects  he  had  for  sale,  and 
he  had  been  compelled  to  open  a  caf^  and  degrade 
himself  by  waiting  on  them  for  a  contemptible  crcizie 
worth  of  cofiee,  while  his  lovely  antiquities  laj*  unap- 
preciated within.  The  old  gentleman  was  eloquent 
upon  his  misfortunes.  He  had  not  been  long  in  trade, 
and  had  collected  his  museum  originally  for  his  own 
amusement.  He  was  an  odd  specimen,  in  a  small  way, 
of  a  man  who  was  quite  above  his  sphere,  and  suffered 
for  his  superiority.  I  bought  a  pretty  intuglio,  and 
bade  him  farewell,  after  an  hour's  acquaintance,  with 
quite  the  feeling  of  a  friend. 

Mount  Cimino  rose  before  us  soon  after  leaving  Vi- 
terbo, and  we  walked  up  most  of  tlie  long  and  gentle 
ascent,  inhaling  the  odour  of  the  spic}-  plants  for  which 
it  is  famous,  and  looking  out  sharply  for  the  brigands 
with  which  it  is  always  infested.  English  carriages 
are  constantly  robbed  on  this  part  of  the  route  of  late. 
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The  robbers  are  met  usually   in   parties  of  ten   and 

twelve,  and  a  week  before  we  passed,  Lady  B 

(the  widow  of  an  English  nobleman,)  was  stopped  and 
plundered  in  broad  mid-day.  The  excessive  distress 
among  the  peasantry  of  these  misgoverned  states  ac- 
counts for  these  things,  and  one  only  wonders  why 
there  is  not  even  more  robbing  among  such  a  starving 
population.  This  mountain,  by  the  w-ay,  and  the  pretty 
lake  below  it,  are  spoken  of  in  the  ^neid: — "Cimini 
cum  monte  locum,"  etc.  There  is  an  ancient  tradition, 
that  in  the  crescent-shaped  valley  which  the  lake  fills, 
there  was  formerly  a  city  which  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  rise  of  the  water,  and  certain  authors  state  that, 
when  the  lake  is  clear,  the  ruins  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
the  bottom. 

*  T  •:*  *  ¥  * 

The  sun  rose  upon  us  as  we  reached  the  mountain 
above  Baccano,  on  the  sixth  day  of  our  journey;  and, 
by  its  clear  golden  flood,  we  saw  the  dome  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's, at  a  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  towering  amidst 
the  Campagna  in  all  its  majestic  beauty.  We  descend- 
ed into  the  vast  plain,  and  traversed  its  gentle  undula- 
tions for  two  or  three  hours.  With  the  forenoon  well 
advanced,  we  turned  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and 
saw  the  home  of  Raphael — a  noble  chateau  on  the  side 
of  a  hill  near  the  river;  and,  in  the  little  plain  between, 
the  first  peach-trees  we  had  seen  in  full  blossom.  The 
tomb  of  Nero  is  on  one  side  of  the  road,  before  cross- 
ing the  Tiber,  and  on  the  other  a  newly  painted  and 
staring  restaurant,  where  the  modern  Roman  cock- 
neys drive  for  punch  and  ices.  The  bridge  of  Ponte- 
molle,  by  which  we  passed  into  the  immediate  suburb 
of  Rome,  was  the  ancient  Pons  ^milius,  and  here 
Cicero  arrested  the  conspirators  on  their  way  to  join 
Catiline  in  his  camp.  It  was  on  the  same  bridge,  too, 
that  Constantine  saw  his  famous  vision,  and  gained  his 
victory  over  the  tyrant  Maxentius. 

Two  miles  over  the  Via  Flaminia,  between  garden- 
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walls  that  were  ornamented  with  sculpture  and  in- 
scription in  the  time  of  Augustus,  brought  us  to  the 
Porta  del  Popolo.  The  square  within  this  noble  gate 
is  modern,  but  very  imposing.  Two  streets  diverge 
before  you,  as  far  as  you  can  see  into  the  heart  of  the 
city;  a  magnificent  fountain  sends  up  its  waters  in  the 
centre;  the  fac^ades  of  two  handsome  churches  face  you 
as  you  enter;  and  on  the  right  and  left  are  gardens  and 
palaces  of  princely  splendour.  Gay  and  sumptuous 
equipages  cross  it  in  every  direction,  driving  out  to 
the  Villa  Borghese,  and  up  to  the  Pincian  mount;  the 
splendid  troops  of  the  Pope  are  on  guard;  and  the  busy 
and  stirring  population  of  modern  Rome  swell  out  to 
its  limit  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea.  All  this 
disappoints  while  it  impresses  the  stranger.  He  has 
come  to  Rome — but  it  was  old  Rome  that  he  had  pic- 
tured to  his  fancy.  The  Forum;  the  ruins  of  her  tem- 
ples; the  palaces  of  her  emperors;  the  homes  of  her 
orators,  poets,  and  patriots;  the  majestic  relics  of  the 
once  mistress  of  the  world,  are  the  features  in  his  an- 
ticipation. But  he  enters  by  a  modern  gate  to  a  mo- 
dern square,  and  pays  his  modern  coin  to  a  whiskered 
officer  of  customs;  and  in  the  place  of  a  venerable  Beli- 
sarius  begging  an  obolus  in  classic  Latin,  he  is  beset 
by  a  troop  of  lusty  and  filthy  lazzaroni  intreating  for 
a  baioch  in  the  name  of  the  JNIadonna,  and  in  effemi- 
nate Italian.  He  drives  down  the  Corso,  and  reads 
nothing  but  French  signs,  and  sees  all  the  familiar  wares 
of  his  own  country  exposed  for  sale;  and  every  other 
person  on  \.\\e  pave  is  an  Englishman  with  a  narrow- 
rimmed  hat  and  whalebone  stick;  and  within  an  hour 
at  the  Dogana,  where  his  baggage  is  turned  inside  out 
by  a  snuffy  old  man  who  speaks  French,  and  a  recep- 
tion at  an  hotel  where  the  porter  addresses  him  in  his 
own  language,  whatever  it  may  be,  he  goes  to  l)ed  un- 
der Parisian  curtains,  and  tries  to  dream  of  the  Rome 
he  could  not  realize  while  awake. 
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Appian  Way — Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella — Albano — Tomb  of  the 
Curiatii — Aricia — Temple  of  Diana — Fountain  of  Egeria — 
Lake  of  Nemi — Velletri — Pontine  Marshes — Convent — Canal 
— Terracina — San  Felice — Fondi — Story  of  Julia  Gonzaga — 
Cicero's  Garden  and  Tomb — Mola — Minturna — Ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  temple — Falernian  Mount  and  wine — The 
Doctor  of  St.  Agatha — Capua — Entrance  into  Naples — The 
Queen. 

With  the  intention  of  returning  to  Rome  for  the  cere- 
monies of  the  holy  week,  I  have  merely  passed  through 
on  my  way  to  Naples.  We  left  it  the  morning  after 
our  arrival,  going  by  the  Appian  Way,  to  Mount  Al- 
bano, which  borders  the  Campagna  on  the  south,  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles.  This  celebrated  road  is  lined 
with  the  ruined  tombs  of  the  Romans.  Off  at  the  right, 
some  four  or  five  miles  from  the  city,  rises  the  fortress- 
like tomb  of  Cecilia  ]\Ietella,  so  exquisitely  mused  upon 
by  Childe  Harold.  This,  says  Sismondi,  with  the  tombs 
of  Adrian  and  Augustus,  became  fortresses  of  banditti 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  were  taken  by  Branca- 
leone,  the  Bolognese  governor  of  Rome,  who  hanged 
the  marauders  from  the  walls.  It  looks  little  like  "  a 
woman's  grave." 

We  changed  horses  at  the  pretty  village  of  Albano, 
and,  on  leaving  it,  passed  an  ancient  mausoleum,  be- 
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lieved  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  Curiatii  who  fought  the 
Horatii  on  this  spot.  It  is  a  large  structure,  and  had 
originally  four  pyramids  on  the  corners,  two  of  which 
only  remain. 

A  mile  from  Albano  lies  Aricia,  in  a  country  of  the 
loveliest  rural  beauty.  Here  was  the  famous  temple 
of  Diana,  and  here  were  the  lake  and  grove  sacred  to 
the  '•'  virgin  huntress,"  and  consecrated  as  her  home 
by  peculiar  worship.  The  fountain  of  Egeria  is  here, 
where  Numa  communed  with  the  nymph;  and  the  lake 
of  Nemi,  on  the  borders  of  which  the  temple  stood, 
and  which  was  called  Dian's  mirror,  {specidiim  l)i- 
anae,)  is  at  this  day,  perhaps,  one  of  the  sweetest  gems 
of  natiu'al  scenery  in  the  world. 

We  slept  at  Velletri,  a  pretty  town  of  some  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  which  stands  on  a  hill-side  lean- 
ing down  to  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It  was  one  of  the 
grand  days  of  the  carnival,  and  the  streets  were  full  of 
masks,  walking  up  and  down  in  their  ridiculous  dresses, 
and  committing  every  sort  of  foolery.  The  next  morn- 
ing, by  daylight,  we  were  upon  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
the  long  thirty  miles  level  of  which  we  passed  in  an 
unbroken  trot,  one  part  of  a  day's  journey  of  seventy- 
five  miles,  done  by  the  same  horses,  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  in  the  hour!  They  are  small,  compact  animals, 
and  look  in  good  condition;  though  they  do  as  much 
habitually. 

At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  Velletri,  we  pass- 
ed a  convent,  which  was  built  opposite  the  spot  where 
St.  Paul  was  met  by  his  friends,  on  his  journey  from 
the  sea-side  to  Rome.  The  canal  upon  which  Horace 
embarked  on  his  celebrated  journey  to  Brundusium, 
runs  parallel  with  the  road  for  its  whole  distance. 
This  marshy  desert  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  as  wretch- 
ed beings,  perhaps,  as  are  to  be  found  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  pestiferous  miasma  of  the  pools  is  cer- 
tain destruction  to  health;  and  the  few  who  are  needed 
at  the  distant  post-houses,  crawl  out  to  the  road-side 
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like  so  many  victims  from  a  pest-house,  stooping  with 
weakness,  hollow-eyed,  and  apparently  insensible  to 
every  thing.  The  feathered  race  seems  exempt  from 
its  influence, and  the  quantities  of  game  of  every  known 
description  are  incredible.  The  ground  was  alive  with 
wild-geese,  turkeys,  pigeons,  plover,  ducks,  and  nu- 
merous birds  we  did  not  know,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
distinguish.  The  travellinu;-books  caution  against 
sleeping  in  the  carriage  while  passing  these  marshes, 
but  we  found  it  next  to  impossible  to  resist  the  heavy 
drowsiness  of  the  air. 

At  Terracina  the  marshes  end,  and  the  long  avenue 
of  elms  terminates  at  the  foot  of  a  romantic  precipice, 
which  is  washed  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  town  is 
most  picturesquely  built  between  the  rocky  wall  and 
the  sea.  We  dined  with  the  hollow  murmur  of  the 
surf  in  our  ears,  and  then,  presenting  our  passports, 
entered  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  This  Terracina,  by 
the  vvay,  was  the  ancient  Anxur,  w-hich  Horace  des- 
cribes in  his  line — 

"Impositum  late  saxis  candentibus  Anxur." 

For  twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  arriving  at  Ter- 
racina, we  had  seen  before  us  the  headland  of  Circa?- 
um,  lying  like  a  mountain  island  off  the  shore.  It  is 
usually  called  San  Felice,  from  the  small  towm  seated 
upon  it.  This  was  the  ancient  abode  of  the  "daughter 
of  the  sun,"  and  here  were  imprisoned,  according  to 
Homer,  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  after  their  meta- 
morphoses. 

From  Terracina  to  Fondi  we  followed  the  old  Ap- 
pian  Way,  a  road  hedged  with  flowering  myrtles  and 
orange-trees  laden  with  fruit.  Fondi  itself  is  dirtier 
than  imagination  could  picture  it,  and  the  scowling 
men  in  the  streets  look  like  myrmidons  of  Fra  Dia- 
volo,  their  celebrated  countryman.  This  town,  how- 
ever, was  the  scene  of  the  romantic  story  of  the  beau- 
tiful Julia  Gonzaga,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  corsair 
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Barbarossa,  who  had  intended  to  present  the  rarest 
beauty  of  Italy  to  the  sultan.  It  was  to  the  rocky 
mountains  above  the  town  that  she  escaped  in  her 
night-dress,  and  lay  concealed  till  the  pirate's  depart- 
ure. 

In  leaving  Fondi,  we  passed  the  ruined  walls  of 
a  garden  said  to  have  belonged  to  Cicero,  whose 
tomb  is  only  three  leagues  distant.  Night  came  on 
before  we  reached  the  tomb,  and  we  were  compelled 
to  promise  ourselves  a  pilgrimage  to  it  on  our  return. 

We  slept  at  Mola,  and  here  Cicero  was  assassinated. 
The  ruins  of  his  country-house  are  still  here.  The 
town  lies  in  the  lap  of  a  graceful  bay,  and  in  all  Italy,  it 
is  said,  there  is  no  spot  more  favoured  by  nature.  The 
mountains  shelter  it  from  the  winds  of  the  north;  the 
soil  produces,  spontaneously,  the  orange,  the  myrtle, 
the  olive,  delicious  grapes,  jasmine,  and  many  odorife- 
rous herbs.  This  with  its  neighbourhood  was  called, 
by  the  great  orator  and  statesman  who  selected  it  for 
his  retreat,  "the  most  beautiful  patrimony  of  the  Ro- 
mans." The  Mediterranean  spreads  out  from  its  bo- 
som; the  lovely  islands  near  Naples  bound  its  view; 
Vesuvius  sends  up  its  smoke  and  fire  in  the  south;  and 
back  from  its  hills  stretches  a  country  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful as  a  paradise.  It  is  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the 
English  and  other  travellers  in  the  summer.  The  old 
palaces  are  turned  into  hotels,  and  we  entered  our  inn 
through  an  avenue  of  shrubs  that  must  have  been 
planted  and  trimmed  for  a  century. 

We  left  Mola  before  dawn,  and  crossed  the  small 
river  Garigliano  as  the  sun  rose.  A  short  distance 
from  the  southern  bank,  we  found  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  ruins:  the  golden  beams  of  the  sun  pouring 
upon  us  through  the  arches  of  some  once  magnificent 
structure,  whose  area  is  now  crossed  by  the  road. 
This  was  the  ancient  Minturna,  and  the  ruins  are  those 
of  an  amphitheatre,  and  a  temple  of  Venus.     Some 
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say  that  it  was  in  the  marshes  about  this  now  waste 
city  that  the  soldier,  sent  by  Sylla  to  kill  Marius, 
found  the  old  hero,  and,  struck  with  his  noble  mien, 
fell  with  respect  at  his  feet. 

The  road  soon  enters  a  chain  of  hills,  and  the  scene- 
ry becomes  enchanting.     At  the  left  of  the  first  ascent 
lies  the  Falernian  Mount,  whose  wines  are  immortal- 
ised by  Horace.     It  is  a  beautiful  hill,  which  throws 
round  its  shoulder  to  the  south,  and  is  covered  with 
vineyards.     I  dismounted  and  walked  on  while  the 
horses  breathed  at  the  jDOst-house  of  St.  Agatha,  and 
was  overtaken  by  a  good-natured  looking  man,  mount- 
ed on  a  mule,  of  whom  I  made  some  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  modern  Falernian.     He  said  it  was  still  the 
best  wine  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  was  far  below  its 
ancient  reputation,  because  never  kept  long  enough  to 
ripen.     It  is  at  its  prime  from   the   fifteenth  to  the 
twentieth  year,  and  is  usually  drank  the  first  or  second. 
My  new  acquaintance,  I  soon  found,  was  the  physi- 
cian of  the  two  or  three  small  villages  nested  about 
among  the  hills,  and  a  man  of  some   pretensions  to 
learning.    I  was  delighted  with  his  frank  good-humour, 
and  a  certain  spice  of  drollery  in  his  description  of  his 
patients.     The  peasants  at  work  in  the  fields  saluted 
him   from  any  distance  as  he  passed;  and  the  pretty 
contadini  going  to  St.  Agatha  with  their  baskets  on 
their  heads,  smiled  as  he  nodded,  calling  them  all  by 
name,  and  I  was  rather  amused  than  ofiended  with  the 
inquisitiveness  he   manifested   about  my  age,  family, 
pursuits,  and  even  morals.     His  mule  stopped  of  its 
own  will  at  the  door  of  the  apothecary  of  the  small 
village  on  the  summit  of  the  hill;  and  as  the  carriage 
came  in  sight  the  doctor  invited  me,  seizing  my  hand 
with  a  look  of  friendly  sincerity,  to  stop  at  St.  Agatha 
on  my  return,  to  shoot,  and  drink  Falernian  with  him 
for  a  month.     The  apothecary  stopped  the  vetturino 
at  the  door;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  my  compan- 
ions  within,   the   doctor  seized  me  in  his   arms  and 
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kissed  me  on  both  sides  of  my  f\ice  witii  a  vol- 
ume of  blessings  and  compliments  which  I  had  no 
breath  in  my  surprise  to  return.  I  have  made  many 
friends  on  the  road  in  this  country  of  quick  feelings, 
but  the  doctor  of  St.  Agatha  had  a  readiness  of  sympa- 
thy which  threw  all  my  former  experience  into  the 
shade. 

We  dined  at  Capua,  the  city  whose  luxuries  ener- 
vated Hannibal  and  his  soldiers — the  '^ dives,  amoro- 
sa,  Jelix^'  Capua.  It  is  in  melancholy  contrast  with 
the  description  now — its  streets  filthy,  and  its  people 
looking  the  antipodes  of  luxury.  Tlie  climate  should 
be  the  same,  as  we  dined  witli  open  doors,  and  with 
the  branch  of  an  oraiige-tree  heavy  with  fruit  hanging 
in  at  the  window,  in  a  montli  that  with  us  is  one  of 
the  wintriest. 

From  Capua  to  Naples,  the  distance  is  but  fifteen 
miles,  over  a  flat  uninteresting  country.  We  entered 
"this  third  city  in  the  world"  in  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  were  immediately  surrounded  with 
beggars  of  every  conceivable  degree  of  misery.  We 
sat  an  hour  at  the  gate  while  our  passports  were  re- 
corded, and  the  vetturino  examined,  and  then,  passing 
up  a  noble  street,  entered  a  dense  crowd,  through 
which  was  creeping  slowly  a  double  line  of  carriages. 
The  mounted  dragoons  compelled  our  postilion  to  fall 
into  the  line,  and  we  were  two  hours  following  in  a 
fashionable  corso  with  our  mud-spattered  vehicle  and 
tired  horses,  surrounded  b}-  all  that  was  brilliant  and 
gay  in  Naples.  It  was  the  last  day  of  carnival.  Every 
body  was  abroad,  and  we  were  forced,  however  un- 
willingly, to  selTTill  the  rank  and  beauty  of  the  city. 
The  carriages  in  this  fine  climate  are  all  open,  and  the 
ladies  were  in  full  dress.  As  we  entered  the  To- 
ledo, the  cavalcade  came  to  a  halt,  and  with  hats  off 
and  handkerchiefs  flying  in  every  direction  about 
them,  the  young  new-married  queen  of  Naples  rode 
up  the  middle  of  the  street,  preceded  and  followed  by 
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outriders  in  the  gayest  livery.  She  has  been  married 
about  a  month;  is  but  seventeen,  and  is  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  kingdom.  The 
description  I  had  heard  of  her,  though  very  extrava- 
gant, had  hardly  done  her  justice.  She  is  a  little 
above  the  middle  height,  with  a  fine  lift  to  her  head 
and  neck,  and  a  countenance  only  less  modest  and 
maidenly  than  noble. 
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-    NAPLES. 

Visit  to  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

I  HAVE  passed  my  first  day  in  Naples  in  wandering 
about,  without  any  definite  object.  I  have  walked 
around  its  famous  bay;  looked  at  the  lazzaroni;  watch- 
ed the  smoke  of  Vesuvius;  traversed  the  square  where 
the  young  Conradine  was  beheaded,  and  Masaniello 
commenced  his  revolt;  mounted  to  the  castle  of  St. 
Elmo,  and  dined  on  macaroni  in  a  trattoria,  where  the 
Italian  I  had  learned  in  Tuscany  was  of  little  more  use 
to  me  than  Greek. 

The  bay  surprised  me  most.  It  is  a  collection  of 
beauties,  which  seems  more  a  miracle  than  an  accident 
of  nature.  It  is  a  deep  crescent  of  sixteen  miles  across, 
and  a  little  more  in  length,  between  the  points  of  which 
lies  a  chain  of  low  mountains,  called  the  island  of  Ca- 
pri, looking,  from  the  shore,  like  a  vast  heap  of  clouds 
brooding  at  sea.  In  the  bosom  of  the  crescent  lies 
Naples.  Its  palaces  and  principal  buildings  cluster 
around  the  base  of  an  aljrujit  hill  crowned  by  the  castle 
of  St.  Elmo,  and  its  half  million  of  inhabitants  have 
stretched  their  dwellings  over  the  plain  towards  Vesu- 
vius, and  back  upon  Posilipo,  bordering  the   curve  of 
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the  shore  on  the  right  and  left,  with  a  broad  white  band 
of  city  and  village  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  Back 
from  this,  on  the  southern  side,  a  very  gradual  ascent 
brings  your  eye  to  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  which  rises 
from  the  plain  in  a  sharp  cone,  broken  in  at  the  top; 
its  black  and  lava-sti'eaked  sides  descending  with  the 
evenness  of  a  sand-hill,  on  one  side  to  the  disinterred 
city  of  Pompeii,  and  on  the  other  to  the  royal  palace 
of  Portici,  built  over  the  yet  unexplored  Herculaneum. 
In  the  centre  of  the  crescent  of  the  shore,  projecting 
into  the  sea  by  a  bridge  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
in  length,  stands  a  small  castle  built  upon  a  rock,  on 
one  side  of  which  lies  the  mole  with  its  shipping.  The 
other  side  is  bordered,  close  to  the  beach,  with  the 
gardens  of  the  royal  villa,  a  magnificent  promenade  of 
a  mile,  ornamented  with  fancy  temples  and  statuary, 
on  the  smooth  alleys  of  which  may  be  met,  at  certain 
hours,  all  that  is  brilliant  and  gay  in  Naples.  Farther 
on,  toward  the  northern  horn  of  the  bay,  lies  the  Mount 
of  Posilipo,  the  ancient  coast  of  Baiai,  Cape  Misenum, 
and  the  mountain  isles  of  Procida  and  Ischia;  the  last 
of  which  still  preserves  the  costumes  of  Greece,  from 
which  it  was  colonized  centuries  ago.  The  bay  itself 
is  as  blue  as  the  sky,  scarcely  ruffled  all  day  with  the 
wind,  and  covered  by  countless  boats  fishing  or  creep- 
ing on  with  their  picturesque  lattine  sails  just  filled: 
while  the  atmosphere  over  sea,  city  and  mountain,  is 
of  a  clearness  and  brilliancy  which  is  inconceivable  in 
other  countries.  The  superiority  of  the  sky  and  cli- 
mate of  Italy  is  no  fable  in  any  part  of  this  delicious 
land;  but  in  Naples,  if  the  day  I  have  spent  here  is  a 
fair  specimen,  it  is  matchless  even  for  Italy.  There  is 
something  like  a  fine  blue  veil  of  a  most  dazzling  trans- 
parency over  the  mountains  around,  but  above  and  be- 
tween there  seems  nothing  but  viewless  space — nothing 
like  air  that  a  bird  could  rise  upon.  The  eye  gets  in- 
toxicated almost  with  gazing  on  it. 
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We  have  just  returned  from  our  first  excursion  to 
Pompeii,  It  lies  on  the  southern  side  of  the  bay,  just 
below  the  volcano  which  overwhelmed  it,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Naples.  The  road  lay  along  the  shore,  and 
is  lined  with  villages  which  are  only  separated  by 
name.  The  first  is  Portici,  where  the  king  has  a  sum- 
mer palace,  through  the  court  of  which  the  road  passes. 
It  is  built  over  Herculaneum,  and  the  danger  of  under- 
mining it  has  stopped  the  excavations  of  probably  the 
richest  city  buried  by  Vesuvius.  We  stopped  at  a 
little  gate  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  and  taking  a  guide 
and  two  torches,  descended  to  the  only  part  of  it  now 
visible,  by  near  a  hundred  steps.  We  found  ourselves 
at  the  back  of  an  amphitheatre.  We  entered  the  nar- 
row passage,  and  the  guide  pointed  to  several  of  the 
upper  seats  for  the  spectators  which  had  been  pai-tially 
dug  out.  They  were  lined  with  marble,  as  the  whole 
amphitheatre  appears  to  have  been.  To  realize  the 
effect  of  these  ruins,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they 
are  imbedded  in  solid  lava,  like  rock,  near  a  hundred 
feet  deep,  and  that  a  city,  which  is  itself  ancient,  is 
built  above  them.  The  carriage  in  which  we  came 
stood  high  over  our  heads,  in  a  time-worn  street,  and 
ages  had  passed,  and  many  generations  of  men  had  lived 
and  died  over  a  splendid  city,  whose  very  name  had 
been  forgotten!  It  was  discovered  in  sinking  a  well, 
which  struck  the  door  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  guide 
took  us  through  several  other  long  passages  dug  across 
and  around  it,  showing  us  the  orchestra,  the  stage,  the 
numerous  entrances,  and  the  bases  of  several  statues 
which  are  taken  to  the  museum  at  Naples.  This  is 
the  only  part  of  the  excavation  that  remains  open, 
the  others  having;  again  been  filled  with  rubbish.  The 
noise  of  the  carriages  overhead  in  the  street  of  Portici 
was  like  deafening  thunder. 

In  a  hurry  to  get  to  Pompeii,  which  is  much  more 
interesting,  we  ascended  to  daylight,  and  drove  on. 
Coasting  along  the  curve  of  the  bay,  with  only  a  sue- 
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cession  of  villas  and  gardens  between  us  and  the  beach, 
we  soon  came  to  Torre  del  Greco,  a  small  town  which 
was  overwhelmed  by  an  eruption  thirty-nine  years 
ago.  Vesuvius  here  rises  gradually  on  the  left,  the 
ci'ater  being  at  a  distance  of  five  miles.  The  road 
crossed  tlie  bed  of  dry  lava,  which  extends  to  the  sea 
in  a  broad  black  mass  of  cinders,  giving  the  country 
the  most  desolate  aspect.  The  town  is  rebuilt  just  be- 
yond the  ashes,  and  the  streets  are  crowded  with  the 
thoughtless  inhabitants,  who  buy  and  sell,  and  lounge 
in  the  sun,  with  no  more  remembrance  or  fear  of  the 
volcano  than  the  people  of  a  city  in  America. 

Another  half  hour  brought  us  to  a  long,  high  bank 
of  earth  and  ashes,  thrown  out  from  the  excavasions; 
and  passing  on,  we  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Pompeii.  A 
guide  met  us,  and  we  entered.  We  found  ourselves 
in  the  ruins  of  a  public  square,  surrounded  with  small 
low  columns  of  red  marble.  On  the  right  were  seve- 
ral small  prisons,  in  one  of  which  was  found  the  skele- 
ton of  a  man  with  its  feet  in  iron  stocks.  The  cell 
was  very  small,  and  the  poor  fellow  must  have  been 
suffocated  without  even  a  hope  of  escape.  The  columns 
just  in  front  were  scratched  with  ancient  names,  possi- 
bly those  of  the  guard  stationed  at  the  door  of  the 
prison.  This  square  is  surrounded  with  shops,  in  which 
were  found  the  relics  and  riches  of  tradesmen,  consist- 
ing of  an  immense  variety.  In  one  of  the  buildings 
was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  new-born  child,  and  in  one 
part  of  the  square  the  skeletons  of  sixty  men,  supposed 
to  be  soldiers,  who,  in  the  severity  of  Roman  discipline, 
dared  not  fly,  and  perished  at  their  post.  There  were 
several  advertisements  of  gladiators  on  the  pillars;  and 
it  appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  eruption  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Pompeii  were  principally  assembled  in  the 
great  amphitheatre  at  a  show. 

We  left  the  square,  and,  visiting  sevei'al  small  private 
houses  near  it,  passed  into  a  street  with  a  slight  ascent, 
the  pavement  of  which  was  worn  deep  with  carriage- 
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wheels.  It  appeared  to  have  led  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  city  directly  to  the  sea,  and  in  rainy  weather 
must  have  been  quite  a  channel  for  water,  as  high  stones 
at  small  distances  were  placed  across  the  street,  leaving 
open  places  between  for  the  carriage-wheels.  I  think 
there  is  a  contrivance  of  the  same  kind  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Baltimore. 

We  mounted  thence  to  higher  ground,  the  part  of 
the  city  not  excavated.  A  peasant's  hut  and  a  large 
vineyard  stand  high  above  the  ruins,  and  from  the  door 
the  whole  city  and  neighbourhood  are  seen  to  advan- 
tage. The  effect  of  the  scene  is  strange  beyond  de- 
scription. Columns,  painted  walls,  wheel-worn  streets, 
amphitheatres,  palaces,  all  as  lonely  and  deserted  as  the 
grave,  stand  around  you,  and  behind  is  a  poor  cottage 
and  a  vineyard  of  fresh  earth  just  putting  forth  its  buds 
— and  beyond,  the  broad,  blue,  familiar  bay,  covered 
vvith  steamboats  and  sails,  and  populous  modern  Naples 
in  the  distance — a  scene  as  strangely  mingled,  perhaps, 
as  any  to  be  found  in  the  world.  We  looked  around 
for  a  while,  and  then  walked  on  through  the  vineyard 
to  the  amphitheatre  which  lies  beyond,  near  the  other 
gate  of  the  city.  It  is  a  gigantic  ruin,  completely  ex- 
cavated, and  capable  of  containing  twenty  thousand 
spectators.  The  form  is  oval,  and  the  architecture  par- 
ticularly fine.  Besides  the  many  vomitories  or  pas- 
sages for  ingress  and  egress,  there  are  three  smaller 
alleys,  one  used  as  the  entrance  for  wild  beasts,  one  for 
the  gladiators,  and  the  third  as  that  by  which  the  dead 
were  taken  away.  The  skeletons  of  eight  lions  and  a 
man,  supposed  to  be  their  keeper,  were  found  in  one 
of  the  dens  beneath,  and  those  of  five  other  persons  near 
the  different  doors.  It  is  presumed  that  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  must  have  es- 
caped by  sea,  as  the  eruption  occurred  while  tjiey  were 
nearly  all  assembled  on  this  spot,  and  these  few  skele- 
tons only  have  been  found.* 

*  The  immber  of  skeletons  hitherto  disinterred  in  Pompeii  and  its 
suburbs  is  three  hundred. — Stark. 
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We  returned  through  the  vineyard,  and,  stopping  at 
the  cottage,  called  for  some  of  the  wine  of  the  last 
vintage,  (delicious,  like  all  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vesuvius,)  and,  producing  our  basket  of  provisions, 
made  a  most  agreeable  dinner.  Two  parties  of  Eng- 
lish passed  while  we  were  sitting  at  our  out-of-doors 
table.  Our  attendant  was  an  uncommonly  pretty  girl 
of  sixteen,  born  on  the  spot,  and  famous  just  now  as 
the  object  of  a  young  English  nobleman's  particular 
admiration.  She  is  a  tine,  dark-eyed  creature,  but  cer- 
tainly no  prettier  then  every  fifth  peasant  girl  in 
Italy. 

Having  finished  our  picturesque  meal,  we  went 
down  into  the  ancient  streets  once  more,  and  arrived 
at  the  small  temple  of  Isis,  a  building  in  excellent  pre- 
servation. On  the  altar  stood,  when  it  was  excavated, 
a  small  statue  of  Isis,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  (now 
in  the  museum,  to  which  all  the  curiosities  of  the 
place  are  carried,)  and  behind  this  we  were  shown  the 
secret  penetralia,  where  the  priests  were  concealed 
who  uttered  the  oracles  supposed  to  be  pronounced 
by  the  goddess.  The  access  was  by  a  small  secret 
flight  of  stairs,  communicating  with  the  apartments  of 
the  priests  in  the  rear.  The  largest  of  these  apart- 
ments was  probably  the  refectory,  and  here  was  found 
a  human  skeleton  near  a  table,  upon  which  lay  dinner 
utensils,  chicken  bones,  bones  of  fishes,  bread  and 
wine,  and  a  faded  garland  of  flowers.  In  the  kitchen, 
which  we  next  visited,  were  found  cooking  utensils, 
remains  of  food,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  man  leaning 
against  the  wall  with  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  near  him 
a  considerable  hole,  which  he  had  evidently  cut  to 
make  his  escape  when  the  door  was  stopped  by  cin- 
ders. The  skeleton  of  one  of  the  priests  was  found 
prostrate  near  the  temple,  and  in  his  hand  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  coins  of  silver,  forty-two  of  bronze, 
and  eight  of  gold,  wrapped  strongly  in  a  cloth.  He 
had  probably  stopped  before  his  flight  to  load  himself 
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with  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  was  overtaken 
by  the  shower  of  cinders,  and  suffocated.  The  skele- 
tons of  one  or  two  were  found  upon  beds,  supposed  to 
have  been  smothered  while  asleep  or  ill.  The  temple 
is  beautifully  paved  with  mosaic,  (as  indeed  are  all 
the  better  private  houses  and  public  buildings  of  Pom- 
peii,) and  the  open  inner  court  is  bordered  with  a  quad- 
rilateral portico.  The  building  is  of  the  Roman  Do- 
ric order. 

We  passed  next  across  a  small  street  to  the  tragic 
theatre,  a  large  handsome  building,  where  the  seats 
for  the  vestals,  consuls,  and  other  places  of  honour,  are 
well  preserved,  and  thence  up  the  hill  to  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  which  must  have  been  a  noble  edifice, 
commanding  a  superb  view  of  the  sea. 

The  next  object  was  the  triangular  forum,  an  open 
space  surrounded  with  three  porticos,  supported  by  a 
hundred  Doric  columns.  Here  were  found  several 
skeletons,  one  of  which  was  that  of  a  man  who  had 
loaded  himself  with  plunder.  Gold  and  silver  coins, 
cups,  rings,  spoons,  buckles,  and  other  things,  wei'e 
found  under  him.  Near  here,  under  the  ruins  of  a 
wall,  were  discovered  skeletons  of  a  man  and  a  woman, 
and  on  the  arms  of  the  latter,  two  beautiful  bracelets  of 
gold. 

We  entered  from  this  a  broad  street,  lined  with 
shops,  against  the  walls  of  which  were  paintings  in 
fresco  and  inscriptions  in  deep-red  paint,  representing 
the  occupations  and  recording  the  names  of  the  occu- 
pants. In  one  of  them  was  found  a  piece  of  salt-fish, 
smelling  strongly  after  seventeen  centuries!  In  a  small 
lane  leading  from  this  street,  the  guide  led  us  to  a  shop 
decorated  with  pictures  of  fish  of  various  kinds  and 
furnished  with  a  stove,  marble  dressers,  and  earthen 
jars,  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  vender  of  fish  and 
olives.  A  little  further  on  was  a  baker's  shop,  with  a 
well-used  oven,  in  which  was  found  a  batch  of  bread 
burnt  to  a  cinder.     Near  this  was  the  house  of  a  mid- 
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wife.  In  it  were  found  several  instruments  of  a  simple 
and  excellent  construction,  unknown  to  the  moderns, 
— a  forceps,  remains  of  medicines  in  a  wooden  box, 
and  various  pestles  and  mortars.  The  walls  were  or- 
namented with  frescos  of  the  Graces,  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis, and  similar  subjects. 

The  Temple  of  the  Pantheon  is  a  magnificent  ruin, 
and  must  have  been  one  of  the  choicest  in  Pompeii. 
Its  walls  are  decorated  with  exquisite  paintings  in  fres- 
co, arabesques,  mosaics,  &c.,  and  its  court  is  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  long,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty 
broad,  and  contains  an  altar,  around  which  are  twelve 
pedestals  for  statues  of  the  twelve  principal  deities  of 
the  ancients.  Gutters  of  marble  are  placed  at  the  base 
of  the  triclinium,  to  carry  away  the  blood  of  the  vic- 
tims. A  thousand  coins  of  bronze,  and  forty  or  fifty 
of  silver,  were  found  near  the  sanctuary. 

We  passed  on  to  the  Curia,  a  semicircular  building, 
for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  religion  by  the  magis- 
trates; a  temple  of  Romulus;  the  remains  of  a  temple 
of  Janus;  a  splendid  building  called  the  chalcidicum, 
constructed  by  the  priestess  Eumachea  and  her  son, 
and  dedicated  as  a  temple  of  Concord,  and  came  at  last, 
by  a  regular  ascent,  into  a  large  and  spacious  square, 
called  the.  forum  civile.  This  part  of  the  city  of  Pom- 
peii must  have  been  extremely  imposing.  Porticos, 
supported  by  noble  columns,  encompassed  its  vast  area; 
the  pedestals  of  colossal  statues,  erected  to  distinguish- 
ed citizens,  are  placed  at  the  corners;  at  the  northern 
extremity  rose  a  stately  temple  of  Jupiter;  on  the  right 
was  another  temple  to  Venus;  beyond,  a  large  public 
edifice,  the  use  of  which  is  not  known;  across  the  nar- 
row street  which  bounds  it  stood  the  Basilica,  an  im- 
mense building,  which  served  as  a  court  of  justice  and 
an  exchange. 

We  passed  out  at  the  gate  of  the  city  and  stopped  at 
a  sentry-box,  in  which  was  found  a  skeleton  in  full  ar- 
mour— a  soldier  who  had  died  at  his  post!  From  hence 
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formerly  the  road  descended  directly  to  the  sea,  and 
for  some  distance  was  lined  on  either  side  with  the 
magnificent  tombs  of  the  Pompeians.  Among  them 
was  that  of  the  vestal  virgins,  left  unfinished  when  the 
city  was  destroyed;  a  very  handsome  tomb,  in  which 
was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  woman,  (who  had  probably 
attempted  to  rob  before  her  flight,)  with  a  lamp  in  one 
hand  and  jewels  in  the  other,  and  a  very  handsome 
square  monument,  with  a  beautiful  relievo  on  one  of 
the  slabs,  representing  (as  emblematic  of  death)  a  ship 
furling  her  sails  on  coming  into  port.  Near  one  of  the 
large  family  sepulchres  stands  a  small  semicircular 
room,  intended  for  the  funeral  feast  after  a  burial;  and 
hei'e  were  found  the  remains  of  three  men  around  a 
table,  scattered  with  relics  of  a  meal.  They  were  over- 
whelmed ere  their  feast  was  concluded  over  the  dead ! 

The  principal  inn  of  Pompeii  was  just  inside  the 
gate.  We  went  over  the  ruins  of  it.  The  skeleton  of 
an  ass  was  found  chained  to  a  ring  in  the  stable,  and 
the  tire  of  a  wheel  lay  in  the  court-yard.  Chequers 
are  painted  on  the  side  of  the  door,  as  a  sign. 

Below  the  tombs  stands  the  suburban  villa  of  Dio- 
med,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  edifices  of  Pompeii. 
Here  was  found  every  thing  that  the  age  could  furnish 
for  the  dwelling  of  a  man  of  wealth.  Statues,  frescoes, 
jewels,  wine,  household  utensils  of  every  description, 
skeletons  of  servants  and  dogs,  and  every  kind  of  ele- 
gant furniture.  The  family  was  large,  and  in  the  first 
moment  of  terror  they  all  retreated  to  a  wine  vault 
under  the  villa,  where  their  skeletons  (eighteen  grown 
persons  and  two  children)  were  found  seventeen  cen- 
turies after!  There  was  really  something  startling  in 
walking  through  the  deserted  rooms  of  this  beautiful 
villa — more  than  one  feels  elsewhere  in  Pompeii,  for 
it  is  more  like  the  elegance  and  taste  of  our  own  day; 
and  with  the  brightness  of  the  preserved  walls,  and  the 
certainty  with  which  the  use  of  each  room  is  ascer- 
tained, it  seems  as  if  the  living  inhabitant  would  step 
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from  some  corner  and  welcome  you.  The  figures  on 
the  walls  are  as  fresh  as  if  done  yesterday.  The  baths 
look  as  if  they  might  scaice  be  dry  from  use.  It  seems 
incredible  that  the  whole  Christian  age  has  elapsed 
since  this  was  a  human  dwelling — occupied  by  its  last 
family  while  our  Savio^ir  ivas  iva Iking  the  earth! 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  curious 
places  to  which  the  guide  led  us  in  this  extraordinary 
city.  On  our  return  through  the  streets,  among  the 
objects  of  interest  was  the  house  of  Sallust  the  histo- 
rian. I  did  not  think,  when  reading  his  beautiful  Latin 
at  school,  that  I  should  ever  sit  down  in  his  parlour. 
Sallust  was  rich,  and  his  house  is  uncommonly  hand- 
some. Here  is  his  chamber,  his  inner  court,  his  kitch- 
en, his  garden,  his  dining-room,  his  guest-chamber,  all 
perfectly  distinguishable  by  the  symbolical  frescos  on 
the  walls.  In  the  court  was  a  fountain  of  pretty  con- 
struction, and  opposite,  in  the  rear,  was  a  flower-gar- 
den, containing  arrangements  for  dining  in  open  air 
in  summer.  The  skeleton  of  a  female,  (supposed  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  historian,)  and  three  servants,  known 
by  their  different  ornaments,  were  found  near  the  door 
of  the  street. 

We  passed  a  drug^^st's  shop  and  a  cook-shop,  and 
entered,  treading  on  a  beautiful  mosaic  floor,  the 
"  house  of  the  dramatic  poet,"  so  named  from  the 
character  of  the  paintings  with  which  it  is  ornament- 
ed throughout.  The  frescos  found  here  are  the  finest 
ancient  paintings  in  the  world;  and  from  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  rings  upon  the  fingers  of  the  female  fig- 
ures, they  are  supposed  to  be  family  portraits.  With 
assistance  like  this,  how  easily  the  imagination  re- 
peoples  these  deserted  dwellings! 

A  heavy  shower  drove  us  to  the  shelter  of  the  wine- 
vaults  of  Diomed,  as  we  were  about  stepping  into  our 
carriage  to  return  to  Naples.  We  spent  the  time  in 
exploring,  and  found  some  thirty  or  forty  earthen  jars 
still  half-buried  in  the  ashes  which  drifted  through  the 
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loop-holes  of  the  cellar.  In  another  half  hour  the  black 
cloud  had  passed  awa}'  over  Vesuvius,  and  the  sun  set 
behind  Posilipo  in  a  flood  of  splendour.  We  were  at 
home  soon  after  dark,  having  had  our  fill  of  astonish- 
ment for  once.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  my  life  so 
remarkable  as  this  disentombed  cit)'.  I  have  passed 
over,  in  the  description,  many  things  well  worth  no- 
ting, but  it  would  have  grown  into  a  mere  catalogue 
else.  It  is  a  privilege  to  realise  these  things,  which 
could  not  be  bought  too  dearly,  and  they  cannot  be 
realised  but  by  the  eye.  Description  conveys  but  a 
poor  shadow  of  them  to  the  fancy. 
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Account  of  Vesuvius — The  hermitajTe — The  famous  lagrima 
Christi — Difficulties  of  the  patli — Curious  appearance  of  the 
old  crater — Odd  assemblage  of  travellers — The  new  crater — 

Splendid    prospect — Mr.   M ,  author  of  the    '  Pursuits   of 

Literature' — The  archbishop  of  Tarento. 

Mounted  upon  asses  much  smaller  than  their  riders, 
and  with  each  a  bare-legged  driver  behind,  we  com- 
menced the  ascent  of  Vesuvius.  It  was  a  troublesome 
path,  worn  through  the  rough  scoria  of  old  eruptions, 
and  after  two  hours'  toiling,  we  were  glad  to  dismount 
at  the  "  hermitage."  Here  lives  a  capuchin  friar  on  a 
prominent  rib  in  the  side  of  the  volcano,  the  red-hot 
lava  dividing  above  his  dwelling  every  year  or  two, 
and  coursing  away  to  the  valley  in  two  rivers  of  fire 
on  either  side  of  him.  He  has  been  there  twelve  years, 
and  supports  himself  and  probably  half  his  brother- 
hood at  the  monastery  by  selling  htgrinia  Christi  to 
strangers.  It  is  a  small  white  building  with  a  little 
grass  and  a  few  trees  about  it,  and  looks  like  an  island 
in  the  black  waste  of  cinders  and  lava. 

A  shout  from  the  guide  was  answered  by  the  open- 
ing of  a  small  window  above,  and  the  shaven  crown  of 
the  old  friar  was  thrust  forth  with  a  welcome  and  a 
request  that  we  would  mount  the  stairs  to  the  parlour. 
He  received  us  at  the  top,  and  gave  us  chairs  around  a 
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plain  board  table,  upon  which  he  set  several  bottles  of 
the  far-famed  wine  of  W'suvius.  One  drinks  it,  and 
blesses  the  volcano  that  warmed  the  roots  of  the  ji;rape. 
It  is  a  ripe,  rich,  full-bodied  liquor,  which  "  ascends 
me  into  the  brain"  sooner  than  any  continental  wine 
I  have  tasted.  I  never  drank  any  thing  more  delicious. 

We  re-mounted  our  asses  and  rode  on,  much  more 
indifferent  than  before  to  the  roughness  of  the  path.  It 
strikes  one  like  the  road  to  the  infernal  regions; — no 
grass,  not  a  shrub,  nothing  but  a  wide  mountain  of 
cinders,  black  and  rugged,  diversified  only  by  the 
deeper  dye  of  the  newer  streaks  of  lava.  The  eye 
wearied  of  gazing  on  it.  We  mounted  thus  far  for  an 
hour  or  more,  arriving  at  last  at  the  base  of  a  lofty 
cone  whose  sides  were  but  slopes  of  deep  ashes.  We 
left  our  donkeys  here  in  company  with  those  of  a  large 
party  that  had  preceded  us,  and  made  preparations  to 
ascend  on  foot.  The  drivers  unlaoed  their  sashes,  and 
passing  them  round  the  waists  of  the  ladies,  took  the 
ends  over  their  shoulders,  and  proceeded.  Harder 
work  could  scarce  be  conceived.  The  feet  had  no 
hold,  sinking  knee-deep  at  every  step,  and  we  slipped 
back  so  much,  that  our  progress  was  almost  impercep- 
tible. The  ladies  were  soon  tired  out,  although  more 
than  half  dragged  up  by  the  guides.  At  every  few 
steps  there  was  a  general  cry  for  a  halt,  and  we  lay 
down  in  the  warm  ashes,  quite  breathless  and  dis- 
couraged. 

In  something  more  than  an  hour  from  the  hermitage 
we  reached  the  edge  of  the  old  crater.  The  scene 
here  was  very  curious.  A  hollow,  perhaps  a  mile 
round,  composed  entirely  of  scoria  (like  the  cinders 
under  a  blacksmith's  window),  contained  in  its  centre 
the  sharp  new  cone  of  the  last  eruption.  Around,  in 
various  directions,  sat  some  thirty  groupes  of  travel- 
lers, with  each  their  six  or  seven  Italian  guides,  re- 
freshing themselves  with  a  lunch  after  the  fatigues  of 
the  ascent.     They  were  English,  Germans,   French, 
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Russians,  and  Italians,  each  speaking  their  own  lan- 
guage; and  the  largest  party,  oddly  enough,  was  from 
the  United  States.  As  I  was  myself  travelling  with 
foreigners,  and  found  my  countrymen  on  Vesuvius 
unexpectedly,  the  mixture  of  nations  appeared  still 
more  extraordinary.  The  combined  heat  of  the  sun 
and  the  volcano  beheath  us  had  compelled  the  Italians 
to  throw  off"  half  their  dress,  and  they  sat,  or  stood 
leaning  on  their  long  pikes,  with  their  brown  faces 
and  dark  eyes  glowing  with  heat,  as  fine  models  of 
ruffians  as  ever  startled  a  traveller  in  this  country  of 
bandits.  Eight  or  ten  of  them  were  grouped  around  a 
crack  in  the  crater,  roasting  apples  and  toasting  bread. 
There  were  several  of  these  cracks  winding  about  in 
different  dii-ections,  of  which  I  could  barely  endure 
the  heat,  holding  my  hand  at  the  top.  A  stick  thrust 
in  a  foot  or  more,  was  burnt  black  in  a  moment. 

With  another  bottle  or  two  of  "lagrima  Christi" 
and  a  roasted  apple,  our  courage  was  renewed,  and  we 
picked  our  way  across  the  old  crater,  sometimes  lost 
in  the  smoke  which  steamed  up  through  the  cracks, 
and  here  and  there  treading  on  beautiful  beds  of  crys- 
tals of  sulphur.  The  ascent  of  the  new  cone  was 
shorter  but  very  difficult.  The  ashes  were  so  new 
and  light,  that  it  was  like  a  steep  sand-bank,  giving 
discouragingly  at  the  least  pressure,  and  sinking  till 
the  next  step  was  taken.  The  steams  of  sulphur,  as 
we  approached  the  summit,  were  all  but  intolerable. 
The  ladies  coughed,  the  guides  sneezed  and  called  on 
the  Madonna,  and  I  never  was  more  relieved  than  in 
catching  the  first  clear  draught  of  wind  on  the  top  of 
the  mountain. 

Here  we  all  stood  at  last  crowded  together  on  the 
narrow  edge  of  a  crater  formed  within  the  year,  and 
liable  every  moment  to  be  overwhelmed  with  burning- 
lava.  There  was  scarce  room  to  stand,  and  the  hot 
ashes  burnt  our  feet  as  they  sunk  into  it.  The  females 
of  each  party  sunk  to  the  ground,  and  the  common 
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danger  and  toil  breaking  down  the  usual  stiff  barrier 
of  silence  between  strangers,  the  conversation  became 
general,  and  the  hour  on  the  crater's  edge  passed  very 
agreeably. 

A  strong  lad  could  barely  throw  a  stone  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  new  crater.  It  was  about 
forty  feet  deep,  perhaps  more,  and  one  crust  of  sul- 
phur lined  the  whole.  It  was  half  the  time  obscured 
in  smoke,  which  poured  in  volumes  from  the  broad 
cracks  with  which  it  was  divided  in  every  direction; 
and  occasionally  an  eddy  of  wind  was  caught  in  the 
vast  bowl,  and  for  a  minute  its  bright  }  ellow  surface 
was  perfectly  clear.  There  had  not  been  an  eruption 
for  four  or  five  months,  and  the  abyss  which  is  for 
years  together  a  pit  of  fire  and  boiling  lava,  has  had 
time  to  harden  over;  and  were  it  not  for  the  smoking 
seams,  one  would  scarce  suspect  the  existence  of  the 
tremendous  volcano  slumbering  beneath. 

After  we  had  been  on  the  summit  a  few  minutes,  an 
English  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance,  to  our  surprise, 
emerged  from  the  smoke.  He  had  been  to  the  bot- 
tom for  specimens  of  sulphur  for  his  cabinet.  Contra- 
ry to  the  advice  of  the  guide,  I  profited  by  his  expe- 
rience, and,  disappearing  in  the  flying  clouds,  reached 
the  lowest  depth  of  the  crater  with  some  difficulties  of 
foot-hold  and  breath.  The  cracks  which  I  crossed 
twice,  were  so  brittle  as  to  break  like  the  upper  ice  of 
a  twice  frozen  pond  beneath  my  feet,  and  the  stench 
of  the  exhaling  gases  was  nauseating  beyond  all  the 
sulphureted  hydrogen  I  have  ever  known.  The  sen- 
sation was  painfully  suffocating  from  the  moment  I 
entered  the  crater.  1  broke  as  many  bits  of  the  bright 
golden  crystals  from  the  crust  as  my  confusion  and 
failing  strength  would  allow,  and  then  remounted, 
feeling  my  way  up  through  the  smoke  to  the  summit. 

I  can  compare  standing  on  the  top  of  Vesuvius  and 
looking  down  upon  tlie  bay  and  city  of  Naples,  to 
nothing  but  mounting  a  peak  in  the  infernal  regions 
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overlooking  paradise.  The  larger  crater  encircles  you 
entirely  for  a  mile,  cutting  off  the  view  of  the  sides 
of  the  mountain;  and  from  the  elevation  of  the  new 
cone,  you  look  over  the  rising  edge  of  this  black  field 
of  smoke  and  cinders,  and  drop  the  eye  at  once  upon 
Naples,  lying  asleep  in  the  sun,  with  its  lazy  sails  up- 
on the  water,  and  the  green  hills  enclosing  it  clad  in 
the  indescribable  beauty  of  an  Italian  atmosphere. 
Beyond  all  comparison,  by  the  testimony  of  every 
writer  and  traveller,  the  most  beautiful  scene  in  the 
world: — the  loveliest  water  and  the  brightest  land  lay 
spread  out  before  us.  With  the  stench  of  hot  sulphur 
in  our  nostrils,  ankle  deep  in  black  ashes,  and  a  waste 
of  smouldering  cinders  in  every  direction  around  us, 
the  enjoyment  of  the  view  certainly  did  not  want  for 
the  heightening  of  contrast. 

We  made  our  descent  by  jumps  through  the  sliding 
ashes,  frequently  tumbling  over  each  other,  and  re- 
tracing; in  five  minutes  the  toil  of  an  hour.  Our  don- 
keys  stood  tethered  together  on  the  herbless  field  of 
cinders,  and  we  were  soon  in  the  clumsy  saddles;  and 
with  a  call  at  the  hermitage,  and  a  parting  draught  of 
wine  with  the  friar,  we  reached  our  carriages  at  the 
little  village  of  Resina  in  safety.  The  feet  of  the 
whole  troop  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  ladies 
had  worn  shoes,  or  slight  boots,  which  were  cut  to 
pieces  of  course;  and  one  very  fine-looking  girl,  the 
daughter  of  an  elderly  French  gentleman,  had,  with 
the  usual  improvidence  of  her  nation,  started  in  satin 
slippers.  She  was  probably  lamed  for  a  month,  as 
she  insisted  on  persevering,  and  wrapped  her  feet  in 
handkerchiefs  to  return. 

We  rode  along  the  curve  of  the  bay,  by  one  of  these 
matchless  sunsets  of  Italy,  and  arrived  at  Naples  at 
dark. 

*  *  jj;-  *  -ir^  -j^ 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  lately  of  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Mr.  M ,  the  distinguished  author 
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of  the  'Pursuits  of  Literature,'  and  the  translator  of 
Spenser  and  other  English  ])oets  into  Italian,  About 
twenty  years  ago,  this  well-known  scholar  came  to 
Italy,  on  a  desperate  experiment  of  health.  Finding 
himself  better,  almost  against  hope,  he  has  remained 
from  year  to  year  in  Naples,  in  love  with  the  climate 
and  the  language,  until,  at  this  da}',  he  belongs  less  to 
the  English  than  the  Italian  literature,  having  written 
various  original  poems  in  Italian,  and  translated  into 
Italian  verse  to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the 
scholars  of  the  country.  I  found  him  this  morning 
at  his  lodgings,  in  an  old  palace,  on  the  Pizzofalcone, 
buried  in  books  as  usual,  and  good-humoured  enough 
to  give  an  hour  to  a  young  man,  who  had  no  claim  on 
him  beyond  the  ordinary  interest  in  a  distinguished 
scholar.  He  talked  a  great  deal  of  America  naturally, 
and  expressed  a  very  strong  friendship  for  Mr.  Ever- 
ett, whom  he  had  met  on  his  travels,  requesting  me 
at  the  same  time  to  take  him  a  set  of  his  works  as  a 
remembrance.  Mr.  JSI is  a  small  man,  of  per- 
haps sixty  years,  perfectly  bald,  and  a  little  inclined 
to  corpulency.  His  head  is  ample, and  would  make  a 
fine  picture  of  a  scholar.  His  voice  is  hurried  and 
modest,  and  from  long  residence  in  Italy  his  English 
is  full  of  Italian  idioms.  He  spoke  with  rapture  of 
Da  Ponte,  calling  me  back  as  I  shut  the  door  to  ask 
for  him.  It  seemed  to  give  him  uncommon  pleasure 
that  we  appreciated  and  valued  him  in  America. 

I  have  looked  over,  this  evening,  a  small  volume, 
which  he  was  kind  enough  to  give  me.     It  is  entitled 

'Lyric    Poetry,  by  T.   I.   M :  a   new   edition, 

printed  privately.'  It  is  dated  1S32,  and  the  poems 
were  probably  all  written  within  the  last  two  years. 
The  shortest  extract  I  can  make  is  a  "Sonnet  to  the 
Memory  of  Gray,"  which  strikes  me  as  very  beau- 
tiful. 
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"  Lord  of  tlie  various  lyre  !  devout  we  turn 
Our  pilgrim  steps  to  thy  supreme  abode, 
And  tread  with  awe  the  solitary  road 
To  grace  with  votive  wreaths  thy  hallow'd  urn. 
Yet,  as  we  wander  through  tliis  dark  sojourn. 
No  more  the  strains  we  hear,  that  all  abroad 
Thy  fancy  wafted,  as  the  inspiring  God 
Prompted  '  the  tlioughts  that  breathe,  the  words  that  burn.' 

"But  hark !  a  voice,  in  solenm  accents  clear, 
Bursts  from  heaven's  vault  that  glows  with  temperate  fire: 
Cease,  mortal,  cease  to  drop  the  fruitless  tear. 
Mute  though  the  raptures  of  hia  full-strung  lyre. 
E'en  his  own  warbUngs,  lessen^!  on  his  ear. 
Lost  in  seraphic  harmony  expire.^'' 

A  friend,  whom  I  met  at  the  same  house,  took  me 
to  see  the  Archbishop  of  Tarento  yesterday.  This 
venerable  man,  it  is  well  known,  lost  his  gown  for  his 
participation  in  the  cause  of  the  Carbonari  (the  revolu- 
tionary conspirators  of  Italy).  He  has  always  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  politics  of  his  time,  and  now, 
at  the  age  of  ninety,  unlike  the  usual  fate  of  meddlers 
in  troubled  waters,  he  is  a  healthy,  happy,  venerated 
old  man,  surrounded  in  his  palace  with  all  that  luxury 
can  give  him.  The  lady  who  presented  me  took  the 
privilege  of  intimate  friendship  to  call  at  an  unusual 
hour,  and  we  found  the  old  churchman  in  his  slippers, 
over  his  breakfast,  with  two  immense  tortoise-shell 
cats,  upon  stools,  watching  his  hand  for  bits  of  bread, 
and  purring  most  affectionately.  He  looks  like  one 
of  Titian's  pictures.  His  face  is  a  wreck  of  command- 
ing features,  and  his  eye  seems  less  to  have  lost  its 
fire,  than  to  slumber  in  its  deep  socket.  His  hair  is 
snowy  white — his  forehead  of  prodigious  breadth  and 
height — and  his  skin  has  that  calm,  settled,  and  yet 
healthy  paleness,  which  carries  with  it  the  history  of 
a  whole  life  of  temperance  and  thought. 

The  old  man  rose  from  his  chair  with  a  smile,  and 
came  forward  with  a  stoop  and  a  feeble  step,  and  took 
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my  two  hands,  as  my  friend  mentioned  my  name,  and 
looked  me  in  the  face  very  earnestly.  "Your  country," 
said  he,  in  Italian,  "has  sprung  into  existence  like  Mi- 
nerva, full-grown  and  armed.  We  look  for  the  result." 
He  went  on  with  some  comments  upon  the  dangers  of 
)'epublics,  and  then  sent  me  to  look  at  a  portrait  of 
Queen  Giovanna,  of  Naples,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
while  he  sat  down  to  talk  with  the  lady  who  brought 
me.  His  secretary  accompanied  me  as  a  cicerone. 
Five  or  six  rooms,  communicating  with  each  other, 
were  filled  with  choice  pictures^  every  one  a  gift  from 
some  distinguished  individual.  The  present  King  of 
France  had  sent  him  his  portrait;  Queen  Adelaide  had 
sent  a  splendid  set  of  SeA'res  china,  with  the  portraits 
of  her  family;  the  Queen  of  Belgium  had  presented 
him  with  her  miniature  and  that  of  Leopold;  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Naples  had  half  furnished  his  house;  and 
so  the  catalogue  went  on.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 
Continent  had  united  to  honour  the  old  man.  While 
I  was  looking  at  a  curious  mosaic  portrait  of  a  cat,  pre- 
sented to  him  on  the  death  of  the  original,  by  some 
prince  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  he  came  to  us, 
and  said  he  had  just  learned  that  my  pursuits  were  lite- 
rary, and  would  present  me  with  his  own  last  work. 
He  opened  the  drawer  of  a  small  bureau  and  produced 
a  manuscript  of  some  ten  pages,  written  in  a  feeble 
hand.  "This,"  said  he,  "is  an  enumeration  from 
memory  of  what  I  have  not  seen  for  many  years — the 
classic  spots  about  our  beautiful  city  of  Naples,  and 
their  associations.  I  have  written  it  in  the  last  month 
to  while  away  the  time,  and  call  up  again  the  pleasure  I 
have  received  many  times  in  my  life  in  visiting  them." 
I  put  the  curious  document  in  my  bosom  with  many 
thanks,  and  we  kissed  the  hand  of  the  good  old  priest 
and  left  him.  We  found  his  carriage,  with  three  or 
four  servants  in  handsome  livery,  waiting  for  him  in 
the  court  below.  We  had  intruded  a  little  on  the  hour 
for  his  mornins;  ride. 
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I  found  his  account  of  the  environs  merely  a  simple 
catalogue,  with  here  and  there  a  classic  quotation  from 
a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  referring  to  them.  I  keep 
the  MS.  as  a  curious  memento  of  one  of  the  noblest 
relics  I  have  seen  of  an  age  gone  by. 
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Neapolitan  races — Brilliant  show  of  equipages — The  king  and  his 
brother — Rank  and  character  of  the  jockies — Description  of  the 
races — The  public  burial-ground  of  Naples — the  lazzaroni — 
Frequency  of  robberies  and  assassinations — Tlie  museum  of 
Naples — Ancient  relics  from  Pompeii — The  antique  chair  of 
Sallust— The  Villa  of  Cicero— The  Balbi  family— Gallery  of 
Dians,  Cupids,  Joves,  Mercuries,  and  Apollos,  statue  of  Aristi- 
des,  &,c. 

I  HAVE  been  all  day  at  "the  races."  The  King  of 
Naples,  who  has  a  great  admiration  for  every  thing 
English,  has  abandoned  the  Italian  custom  of  running 
horses  without  riders  through  the  crowded  street,  and 
has  laid  out  a  magnificent  course  on  the  summit  of  a 
broad  hill  overlooking  the  city  on  the  east.  Here  he 
astonishes  his  subjects  with  ridden  races,  and  it  was 
to  see  one  of  the  best  of  the  season  that  the  whole 
fashionable  world  of  Naples  poured  out  to  the  canipo 
this  morning.  The  show  of  equipages  was  very  bril- 
liant :  the  liveries  of  tlie  various  ambassadors,  and  the 
court  and  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  showing  on  the  bright 
green-sward  to  great  effect.  I  never  saw  a  more  even 
piece  of  turf,  and  it  was  fresh  in  the  just-born  vegeta- 
tion of  spring.  The  carriages  were  drawn  up  in  two 
lines  nearly  half  round  the  course,  and  for  an  hour  or 
two  before  the  races  the  King  and  his  brother.  Prince 
Carlo,  rode  up  and  down  between  the  royal  suite,  splen- 
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didly  mounted,  the  monarch  himself  upon  a  fiery  gray 
blood  horse,  of  uncommon  power  and  beauty.  The 
director  was  an  Arragonese  nobleman,  cousin  to  the 
King,  and  as  perfect  a  specimen  of  the  Spanish  cava- 
lier as  ever  figured  in  the  pages  of  romance.  He  was 
mounted  on  a  Turkish  horse,  snow  white,  and  the 
finest  animal  I  ever  saw;  and  he  carried  all  eyes  with 
him,  as  he  dashed  up  and  down,  like  a  meteor.  I  like 
to  see  a  fine  specimen  of  a  man,  as  I  do  a  fine  picture 
or  an  excellent  horse,  and  I  think  I  never  saw  a  pret- 
tier spectacle  of  its  kind,  than  this  wild  steed  from  the 
Balkan  and  his  handsome  rider. 

The  King  is  tall,  very  fat,  but  very  erect;  of  a  light 
complexion,  and  a  good  horseman,  riding  always  in 
the  English  style,  trotting  and  rising  in  the  stirrup. 
Prince  Charles  is  smaller  and  less  kingly  in  his  appear- 
ance, dresses  carelessly  and  ill,  and  is  surrounded 
always  in  public  with  half  a  dozen  young  Englishmen. 

The  horses  were  led  up  and  down — a  delicate,  fine- 
limbed  sorrel  mare,  and  a  dark  chestnut  horse,  com- 
pact and  wiry — both  English.  The  bets  were  arranged, 
the  riders  weighed,  and,  at  the  beat  of  a  bell,  off"  they 
went  like  arrows.  It  was  a  stirring  sight!  The  course 
was  about  a  mile  round,  and  marked  with  red  flags  at 
short  distances;  and  as  the  two  flying  creatures  descri- 
bed the  bright  green  circle,  spread  out  like  grayhounds, 
and  running  with  an  ease  and  grace  that  seemed  en- 
tirely without  effort,  the  King  dashed  across  the  field 
followed  by  the  whole  court;  the  Turkish  steed  of  Don 
Giovanni  restrained  with  difficulty  in  the  rear,  and 
leaping  high  in  the  air  at  every  bound — his  nostrils 
expanded,  and  his  head  thrown  up  with  the  peculiar 
action  of  his  race,  while  his  snow-vv^hite  mane  and  tail 
flew  with  every  hair  free  to  the  wind.  I  had,  myself, 
a  small  bet  upon  the  sorrel.  It  was  nothing — a  pair  of 
gloves,  with  a  lady — but  as  the  horses  came  round, 
the  sorrel  a  whip's  length  a-head,  and  both  shot  by 
like  the  wind,  scarce  touching  the  earth  apparently, 
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and  so  even  in  their  speed  that  the  rider  in  blue  might 
have  kept  his  hand  on  the  other's  back,  the  excitement 
became  breathless.  Away  they  went  again,  past  the 
starting-post,  pattering,  pattering  with  their  slender 
hoofs,  the  sorrel  still  keeping  her  ground,  and  a  thou- 
sand bright  lips  wishing  the  graceful  creature  success. 
Half  way  round  the  blue  jacket  began  to  whip.  The 
sorrel  still  held  her  way,  and  I  felt  my  gloves  to  be 
beyond  peril.  The  royal  cortege  within  the  ring 
spurred  across  at  the  top  of  their  speed  to  the  starting- 
post.  The  horses  came  on — their  nostrils  open  and 
panting,  bounding  upon  the  way  with  the  same  mea- 
sured leaps  a  little  longer  and  more  eager  than  before; 
the  rider  of  the  sorrel  leaning  over  the  neck  of  his 
horse  with  a  loose  reign,  and  his  whip  hanging  un- 
touched from  his  wrist.  Twenty  leaps  more!  With 
every  one  the  rider  of  the  chestnut  gave  the  fine  ani- 
mal a  blow.  The  sorrel  sprang  desperately  on,  every 
nerve  strained  to  the  jump;  but  at  the  instant  that  they 
passed  the  carriage  in  which  I  stood,  the  chestnut  was 
developing  his  wiry  frame  in  tremendous  leaps,  and 
had  already  gained  on  his  opponent  the  length  of  his 
head.  They  were  lost  in  the  crowd  that  broke  in- 
stantly into  the  course  behind  them,  and  in  a  moment 
after  a  small  red  flag  was  waved  from  the  stand.  My 
favourite  had  lost! 

The  next  race  was  ridden  by  a  young  Scottish  noble- 
man, and  the  son  of  the  former  French  ambassador, 
upon  the  horses  with  which  they  came  to  the  ground.  It 
was  a  match  made  up  on  the  spot.  The  Frenchman 
was  so  palpably  better  mounted,  that  there  was  a 
general  laugh  when  the  ground  was  cleared  and 
the  two  gentlemen  spurred  up  and  down  to  show 
themselves  as  antagonists.  The  Parisian  himself  stuf- 
fed his  white  handkerchief  in  his  bosom,  and  jammed 
down  his  hat  upon  his  head  with  a  confident  laugh; 
and  among  the  ladies  there  was  scarce  a  bet  upon  the 
grave  Scotchman,  who  borrowed  a  stout  whip,  and 
rode  his  pony  animal  between  the  lines  with  a  hard  rein 
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and  his  feet  set  firmly  in  the  stirrups.  The  French- 
man generously  gave  him  every  advantage,  beginning 
with  the  inside  of  the  ring.  The  bell  siruck,  and  the 
Scotchman  drove  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  flanks  and 
started  away,  laying  on  with  his  whip  most  industri- 
ously. His  opponent  followed,  riding  very  graceful- 
ly, but  apparently  quite  sure  that  he  could  overtake 
him  at  any  moment,  and  content  for  the  first  round 
with  merely  showing  himself  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. Round  came  the  Scot,  twenty  leaps  a-head, 
whipping  unmercifully  still;  the  blood  of  his  hired 
hack  completely  up,  and  himself  as  red  in  the  face  as 
an  alderman,  and  with  his  eye  fixed  only  on  the  road. 
The  long-tailed  bay  of  the  Frenchman  came  after,  in 
handsome  style,  his  rider  sitting  complacently  upright, 
and  gathering  up  his  reins  for  the  first  time  to  put  his 
horse  to  his  speed.  The  Scotchman  flogged  on.  The 
Frenchman  had  disdained  to  take  a  whip,  but  he 
drove  his  heels  hard  into  his  horse's  sides  soon  after 
leaving  the  post,  and  leaned  forward  quite  in  earnest. 
The  horses  did  remarkably  well,  both  showing  much 
more  bottom  then  was  expected.  On  they  came,  the 
latter  gaining  a  little  and  working  very  hard.  The 
other  had  lost  his  hat,  and  his  red  hair  streamed  back 
from  his  redder  face;  but  flogging  and  spurring, 
with  his  teeth  shut  and  his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the 
road,  he  kept  the  most  of  his  ground  and  rode  away. 
They  passed  me  a  horse's  length  apart,  and  the  Scotch- 
man's whip,  flying  to  the  last,  disappeared  beyond  me. 
He  won  the  race  by  a  couple  of  good  leaps  at  least. 
The  King  was  very  much  amused,  and  road  off  laugh- 
ing heartily,  and  the  discomfited  Frenchman  came 
back  to  his  party  with  a  very  ill-concealed  dissatisfac- 
tion. 

A  very  amusing  race  followed  between  two  mid- 
shipmen from  an  English  corvette  lying  in  the  bay, 
and  then  the  long  lines  of  splendid  equipages  wheeled 
into  train  and  dashed  off  the  ground.     The  road,  after 
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leaving  the  campo,  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  range  of 
hills  enclosing  the  city;  and  just  below,  within  a  high 
white  wall,  lies  the  public  burial-place  of  Naples.  I 
had  read  so  many  harrowing  descriptions  of  this  spot, 
that  my  curiosity  rose  as  we  drove  along  in  sight  of  it, 
and,  requesting  my  friends  to  set  me  down,  I  joined 
an  American  of  my  acquaintance,  and  we  started  to 
visit  it  together. 

An  old  man  opened  the  iron  door,  and  we  entered 
a  clean,  spacious,  and  well-paved  area,  with  long  rows 
of  iron  rings  in  the  heavy  slabs  of  the  pavement. 
Without  asking  a  question,  the  old  man  walked  across 
to  the  father  corner,  where  stood  a  movable  lever,  and, 
fastening  the  chain  into  the  fixture,  raised  the  massive 
stone  cover  of  a  pit.  He  requested  us  to  stand  back 
for  a  few  minutes  to  give  the  effluvia  time  to  escape, 
and  then,  sheltering  our  eyes  with  our  hats,  we  looked 
in.  You  have  read,  of  course,  that  there  are  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pits  in  this  place,  one  of  which 
is  opened  every  day  for  the  dead  of  the  city.  They 
are  thrown  in  without  shroud  or  coffin,  and  the  pit  is 
sealed  up  at  night  for  a  year.  They  are  thirty  or  for- 
ty feet  deep,  and  each  would  contain  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred bodies. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  could  distinguish  any 
thing  in  the  darkness  of  the  abyss.  Fixing  my  eyes 
on  one  spot,  however,  the  outlines  of  a  body  became 
defined  gradually,  and  in  a  few  minutes,  sheltering 
my  eyes  completely  from  the  sun  above,  I  could  see 
all  the  horrors  of  the  scene  but  too  distinctly. — 
Eight  corpses,  all  of  grown  persons,  lay  in  a  confused 
heap  together,  as  they  had  been  thrown  in  one  after 
another  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  last  was  a  pow- 
erfully made,  gray  old  man,  who  had  fallen  flat  on  his 
back,  with  his  right  hand  lying  across  and  half  cover- 
ing the  face  of  a  woman.  By  his  full  limbs  and  chest, 
and  the  darker  colour  of  his  legs  below  the  knee,  he 
was  probably  one  of  the  lazzaroni,  and  had  met  with 
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a  sudden  death.  His  right  heel  lay  on  the  forehead 
of  a  young  man,  emaciated  to  the  last  degree,  his  chest 
thrown  up  as  he  lay,  and  his  ribs  showing  like  a  skel- 
eton covered  with  a  skin.  The  close  black  curls  of 
the  latter,  as  his  head  rested  on  another  body,  were 
in  such  strong  relief  that  I  could  have  counted  them. 
Off  to  the  right,  quite  distinct  from  the  heap,  lay,  in  a 
beautiful  attitude,  a  girl,  as  well  as  I  could  judge,  of  not 
more  than  nineteen  or  twenty.  She  had  fallen  on  the 
pile  and  rolled  or  slid  away.  Her  hair  was  very  long 
and  covered  her  left  shoulder  and  bosom;  her  arm  was 
across  her  body;  and  if  her  mother  had  laid  her  down 
to  sleep,  she  could  not  have  disposed  her  limbs  more 
decently.  The  head  had  fallen  a  little  way  to  the 
right,  and  the  feet,  which  were  small,  even  for  a  lady, 
were  pressed  one  against  the  other,  as  if  she  were 
about  turning  on  her  side.  The  sexton  said  that 
a  young  man  had  come  with  the  body,  and  was  very 
ill  for  some  time  after  it  was  thrown  in.  We  asked 
him  if  respectable  people  were  brought  here.  "Yes," 
he  said,  "many.  None  but  the  rich  would  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  separate  grave  for  their  relations.  Peo- 
ple were  often  brought  in  handsome  grave-clothes,  but 
they  were  always  stripped  before  they  were  left.  The 
shrowd,  whenever  there  was  one,  was  the  perquisite 
of  the  undertakers.''  And  thus  are  flung  into  this 
noisome  pit,  like  beasts,  the  greater  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  vast  city — the  young  and  the  old,  the 
vicious  and  the  virtuous  together,  without  the  decency 
even  of  a  rag  to  keep  up  the  distinctions  of  life!  Can 
human  beings  thus  be  thrown  away? — men  like  our- 
selves— women,  children,  like  our  sisters  and  brothers? 
I  never  was  so  humiliated  in  my  life  as  by  this  horrid 
spectacle.  I  did  not  think  a  man — a  felon  even,  or  a 
leper — what  you  will,  that  is  guilty  or  debased — I  did 
not  think  any  thing  that  had  been  human  could  be  so 
recklessly  abandoned.  Pah!  It  makes  one  sick  at 
heart!  God  grant  I  may  never  die  at  Naples! 
7* 
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While  we  were  recovering  from  our  disgust,  the 
old  man  lifted  the  stone  from  the  pit  destined  to  re- 
ceive the  dead  of  the  following  day.  We  looked  in. 
The  bottom  was  strewn  with  bones,  already  fleshless 
and  dry.  He  wished  us  to  see  the  dead  of  several 
previous  days,  but  my  stomach  was  already  tried  to 
its  utmost.  We  paid  our  gratuity,  and  hurried  away. 
A  few  steps  from  the  gate,  we  met  a  man  bearing  a 
coffin  on  his  head.  Seeing  that  we  came  from  the  ce- 
metery, he  asked  us  if  we  wished  to  look  into  it.  He 
set  it  down,  and  the  lid  opening  with  a  hinge,  we  were 
horror-struck  with  the  sight  of  seven  dead  infants! 
The  youngest  was  at  least  three  months  old;  the  eldest 
perhaps  a  year;  and  they  lay  heaped  together  like  so 
many  puppies,  one  or  two  of  them  spotted  with  dis- 
ease, and  all  wasted  to  baby-skeletons.  While  we 
were  lookiiffg  at  them,  six  or  seven  noisy  children  ran 
out  from  a  small  house  at  the  road-side  and  surround- 
ed the  coffin.  One  was  a  fine  girl  of  twelve  years  of 
age,  and,  instead  of  being  at  all  shocked  at  the  sight, 
she  lifted  the  whitest  of  the  dead  things,  and  looked 
at  its  face  very  earnestly,  loading  it  with  all  the  ten- 
derest  diminutives  of  the  language.  The  others  were 
busy  in  pointing  to  those  they  thought  had  been  pret- 
tiest, and  none  of  them  betrayed  fear  or  disgust.  In 
answer  to  a  question  of  my  friend  about  the  marks  of 
disease,  the  man  rudely  pulled  out  one  by  the  foot 
that  lay  below  the  rest,  and,  holding  it  up  to  show  the 
marks  upon  it,  tossed  it  again  carelessly  into  the  cof- 
fin. He  had  brought  them  from  the  hospital  for  in- 
fants, and  they  had  died  that  morning.  The  coffin 
was  worn  with  use.  He  shut  down  the  lid,  and,  lift- 
ing it  again  upon  his  head,  went  on  to  the  cemetery, 
to  empty  it  like  so  much  offal  upon  the  heap  we  had 
seen. 

I  have  been  struck  repeatedly  with  the  little  value 
attached  to  human  life  in  Italy.  I  have  seen  several 
of  these  houseless  lazzaroni  literally  dying  in  the  streets, 
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and  no  one  curious  enough  to  look  at  thein.  The 
most  dreadful  sufferings,  the  most  despairing  cries,  in 
the  open  squares,  are  passed  as  unnoticed  as  the  howl- 
ing of  a  dog.  The  day  before  yesterday,  a  woman 
fell  in  the  Toledo,  in  a  fit — frothing  at  the  mouth,  and 
livid  with  pain;  and  though  the  street  was  so  crowded 
that  one  could  make  his  way  with  difficulty,  three  or 
four  ragged  children  were  the  only  persons  even  look- 
ing at  her.  Never  a  night  passes  without  one  or  more 
murders,  and  it  is  only  heard  of  because  the  victims 
selected  are  English,  and  they  are  missed  at  their  ho- 
tels. No  such  thing  is  permitted  to  be  published,  lest 
it  should  frighten  away  the  strangers,  upon  whom 
half  the  city  lives;  and  the  assassination  of  an  Italian 
is  really  a  less  circumstance  than  the  losing  of  a  house- 
dog in  America.  When  I  passed  through  Rome,  the 
frequency  of  the  robberies  and  murders  in  the  public 
streets  kept  the  boldest  men  at  home.  A  friend  of 
mine,  an  Englishman,  was  robbed  but  a  few  steps  from 
the  hotel  in  which  we  both  lived,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening;  and  the  master  of  the  hotel  was  knocked 
down  and  robbed  the  night  after:  and  this  in  a  coun- 
try, too,  where  confession  of  a  crime  to  a  priest  is  cer- 
tain, and  where,  of  course,  absolution  and  secresy 
must  be  as  certain!  A  distinguished  refugee  nobleman, 
whom  I  met  at  Marseilles,  told  me  truly  that  his 
country  was  "a  paradise  of  nature  and  a  hell  of  inhab- 
itants!" 

I  have  devoted  a  week  to  the  museum  at  Naples. 
It  is  a  world!  Any  thing  like  a  full  description  of  it 
would  tire  even  an  antiquary.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
(and  there  are  many  in  Europe)  that  fortunately  com- 
pel travel.     You  must  come  abroad  to  get  an  idea  of  it. 

The  first  day  I  buried  myself  among  the  curiosities 
found  at  Pompeii.  After  walking  through  the  cham- 
bers and  streets  where  they  were  found,  I  came  to 
them  naturally  with  an  intense  interest.     I  had  visited 
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a  disentombed  city,  buried  for  seventeen  centuries — 
had  trodden  in  their  wheel-traclis — had  wandered 
through  their  dining-rooms,  their  cliambers,  their  baths, 
their  theatres,  their  market-places.  And  here  were 
gathered  in  one  place,  their  pictures,  their  statues, 
their  cooking  utensils,  their  ornaments,  the  very  food 
as  it  was  found  on  their  tables!  I  am  puzzled,  in  look- 
ing over  my  note-book,  to  know  what  to  mention. 
The  catalogue  fills  a  printed  volume. 

A  curious  corner  in  one  of  the  cases  was  that  con- 
taining the  articles  found  on  the  toilet  of  the  wealth- 
iest Pompeian's  wife.  Here  were  pots  of  rouge,  ivory 
pins,  necklaces,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  small  silver  mir- 
rors, combs,  ear-pickers,  &c.  &.c.  In  the  next  case 
were  two  loaves  of  bread,  found  in  a  baker's  oven, 
and  stamped  with  his  name.  Two  large  cases  of  pre- 
cious gems,  cameos,  and  intaglios  of  all  descriptions, 
stand  in  the  centre  of  this  room,  (among  which,  by 
the  way,  the  most  exquisitely  done  are  two  which  one 
cannot  look  at  without  a  blush.)  Another  case  is  fill- 
ed with  eatables,  found  upon  the  tables — eggs,  fish- 
bones, honey-comb,  grain,  fruits,  &c.  In  the  reposi- 
tory for  ancient  glass  are  several  cinerary  urns,  in 
which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  perfectly  preserved; 
and  numerous  small  glass  lachrymatories,  in  which 
the  tears  of  the  survivors  were  deposited  in  the  tombs. 

The  brazen  furniture  of  Pompeii,  the  lamps  parti- 
cularly, are  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  models. 
Trees  to  which  the  lamps  were  suspended  like  fruit; 
vines;  statues  holding  them  in  their  hands,  and  nu- 
merous other  contrivances,  were  among  them,  exceed- 
ing far  in  beauty  any  similar  furniture  of  our  time.  It 
appears  that  the  ancients  did  not  know  the  use  of  the 
fork,  as  every  other  article  of  table-service  except  this 
has  been  found  here. 

To  conceive  the  interest  attached  to  the  thousand 
things  in  this  museum,  one  must  imagine  a  modern 
city — Boston,  for  example,  completely  buried  by  an 
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unexpected  and  terrific  convulsion  of  nature  Its  in- 
habitants mostly  escape,  but  from  various  causes  leave 
their  city  entombed,  and  in  a  hundred  years  the  grass 
grows  over  it,  and  its  very  locality  is  forgotten.  Near 
two  thousand  years  elapse,  and  then  a  peasant,  digging 
in  the  field,  strikes  upon  some  of  its  ruins,  and  it  is 
unearthed  just  as  it  stands  at  this  moment,  with  all  its 
utensils,  books,  pictures,  houses,  and  streets,  in  un- 
touched preservation.  What  a  subject  for  speculation! 
WhatTood  for  curiosity!  What  a  living  and  breathing 
chapter  of  history  were  this!  Far  more  interesting  is 
Pompeii;  for  th§  age  in  which  it  flourished  and  the 
characters  who  trod  its  streets  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  in  history.  This  brazen  lamp,  shown  to 
me  to-day  as  a  curiosity,  was  lit  every  evening  in  the 
time  of  Christ.  The  handsome  chambers  through 
which  I  wandered  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  from  which 
were  brought  this  antique  chair,  were  the  home  of 
Sallust,  and  doubtless  had  been  honoured  by  the  visits 
of  Cicero,  (whose  villa,  half-excavated,  is  near  by,) 
and  by  all  the  poets,  and  scholars,  and  statesmen  of 
his  time.  One  might  speculate  endlessly  thus!  And  it 
is  that  which  makes  these  lands  of  forgotten  empires 
so  delightful  to  the  traveller.  His  mind  is  fed  by  the 
very  air.  He  needs  no  amusements,  no  company,  no 
books  except  the  history  of  the  place.  The  spot  is 
peopled,  wherever  he  may  stray,  and  the  common  ne- 
cessities of  life  seem  to  pluck  him  from  a  far-reaching 
dream,  in  which  he  had  summoned  back  receding 
ages,  and  was  communing,  face  to  face,  with  philoso- 
phers, and  poets,  and  emperors,  like  a  magician  before 
his  mirror.  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  seem  to  be 
visions.  I  cannot  shake  myself  and  wake  to  their 
reality.  My  mind  refuses  to  go  back  so  far.  Seven- 
teen hundred  years! 

I  followed  the  cicerone  on,  listening  to  his  astonish- 
ing enumeration,  and  looking  at  every  thing  as  he 
pointed  to  in  a  kind  of  stupor.     One  has  but  a  certain 
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capacity.  We  may  be  ovei'-astonished.  Still  he  went 
on  in  the  same  every-day  tone,  talking  as  indifferently 
of  this  and  that  surprising  antiquity  as  a  pedlar  of  his 
twopenny  wares.  We  went  from  the  bronzes  to  the 
hall  of  the  papyri — thence  to  the  hall  of  the  yre^co*, 
and  beautiful  they  were.  Their  very  number  makes 
them  indescribable.  The  next  morning  we  devoted 
to  the  statuary — and  of  this,  if  I  knew  where  to  be- 
gin, I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two. 

First  of  all  comes  the  Balbi  family — father,  iTlother, 
sons  and  daughters.  He  was  proconsul  of  Herculane- 
um,  and  by  the  excellence  of  the  statues,  which  are 
life  itself  for  nature,  he  and  his  family  were  worth  the 
artist's  best  effort.  He  is  a  fine  old  Roman  himself, 
and  his  wife  is  a  tall,  handsome  woman,  much  better- 
looking  then  her  daughters.  The  two  Misses  Balbi 
are  modest-looking  girls,  and  that  is  all.  They  were 
the  high-born  damsels  of  Herculaneum,  however;  and, 
if  human  nature  has  not  changed  in  seventeen  centu- 
ries, they  did  not  want  admirers  who  compared  them 
to  the  Venuses  who  have  descended  with  them  to  the 
"  Museo  Borbonico."  The  eldest  son  is  on  horseback 
in  armour.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  equestrian  statues 
in  the  world.  He  is  a  noble  youth,  of  grave  and 
handsome  features,  and  sits  the  superb  animal  with 
the  freedom  of  an  Arab  and  the  dignity  of  a  Roman. 
It  is  a  beautiful  thing.  If  one  had  visited  these  Bal- 
bis,  warm  and  living,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  he 
could  scarcely  feel  more  acquainted  with  them  than 
after  having  seen  their  statues  as  they  stand  before 
him  here. 

Come  a  little  farther  on !  Bacchus  on  the  shoulders 
of  a  faun — a  child  delighted  with  a  grown-up  playfel- 
low. I  have  given  the  same  pleasure  to  just  such  an- 
other bright  "picture  in  little"  of  human  beauty.  It 
moves  one's  heart  to  see  it. 

Pass  now  a  whole  gallery  of  Dians,  Cupids,  Joves, 
Mercuries,  and  Apollos,  and  come  to  the  presence  of 
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Aristides — him  whom  the  Athenians  exiled  because 
they  were  tired  of  hearing  him  called  "  The  Just." 
Canova  has  marked  three  spots  upon  the  floor  where 
the  spectator  should  place  himself  to  see  to  the  best 
advantage  this  renowned  statue.  He  stands,  wrapped 
in  his  toga,  with  his  head  a  little  inclined,  as  if  in  re- 
flection, and  in  his  face  there  is  a  mixture  of  firmness 
and  goodness,  from  which  you  read  his  character  as 
clearly  as  if  it  were  written  across  his  forehead.  It  was 
found  at  Herculaneum,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  simplest 
and  most  expressive  statue  in  the  world. 
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Baiss — Grotto  of  Pausilipo — Tomb  of  Virgil — Pozzuoli — Ruins 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis— The  Jjucrine  lake — I^ake 
Avernus,  the  Tartarus  of  Virgil — Temple  of  Proserpine — Grot- 
to of  the  Cuma^an  sibyl — Nero's  villa — Cape  of  Misenum — Ro- 
man villas — Ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus — Cento  Camerelle 
— The  Stygian  lake — The  Elysian  fields — Grotto  del  Cani — 
Villa  of  LucuUus. 

We  made  the  excursion  to  Baise  on  one  of  those  pre- 
mature days  of  March  common  to  Italy.  A  south  wind 
and  a  warm  sun  gave  it  the  feeling  of  June.  The  heat 
was  even  oppressive  as  we  drove  through  the  city, 
and  the  long  echoing  grotto  of  Pausilipo,  alwajs  dim 
and  cool,  was  peculiarly  refreshing.  Near  the  entrance 
to  this  curious  passage  under  the  mountain  we  stopped 
to  visit  the  Tomh  of  Virgil.  A  ragged  boy  took  us  up 
a  steep  path  to  the  gate  of  a  vineyard,  and,  winding  in 
among  the  just  budding  vines,  Ve  came  to  a  small  rav- 
ine, in  the  mouth  of  which,  right  over  the  deep  cut  of 
the  grotto,  stands  the  half-ruined  mausoleum  which 
held  the  bones  of  the  poet.  An  Englishman  stood  lean- 
ing against  the  entrance,  reading  from  a  pocket  copy 
of  the  ylilneid.  He  seemed  ashamed  to  be  caught  with 
his  classic,  and  put  the  book  in  his  pocket  as  I  came 
suddenly  upon  him,  and  walked  off  to  the  other  side 
whistling  an  air  from  the  Pirata,  which  is  playing 
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just  now  at  San  Carlo.  We  went  in,  counted  the  niches 
for  the  urns,  stood  a  few  minutes  to  indulge  in  what  re- 
collections we  could  summon,  and  then  mounted  the  top 
to  hunt  for  the  "myrtle."  Even  its  root  was  cut  an  inch 
or  two  below  the  ground.  We  found  violets,  however, 
and  they  answered  as  well.  The  pleasure  of  visiting 
such  places,  I  think,  is  not  found  on  the  spot.  The 
fatigue  of  the  walk,  the  noise  of  a  party,  the  difference 
between  reality  and  imagination,  and,  worse  than  all, 
the  caprice  of  mood — one  or  the  other  of  these  things 
disturbs  and  defeats  for  me  the  dearest  promises  of  an- 
ticipation. It  is  the  recollection  that  repays  us.  The 
picture  recurs  to  the  fancy  till  it  becomes  familiar; 
and  as  the  disagreeable  circumstances  of  the  visit  fade 
from  the  memory,  the  imagination  warms  it  into  a  po- 
etic feeling,  and  we  dwell  upon  it  with  the  delight  we 
looked  for  in  vain  when  present.  A  few  steps  up  the 
ravine,  almost  buried  in  luxuriant  grass,  stands  a  small 
marble  tomb,  covering  the  remains  of  an  English  girl. 
She  died  at  Naples.  It  is  as  lovely  a  place  to  lie  in  as 
the  world  could  show.  Forward  a  little  towards  the 
edge  of  the  hill  some  person  of  taste  has  constructed  a 
little  arbour,  laced  over  with  vines,  from  whence  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Naples  are  seen  to  the  finest  ad- 
vantage— Paradise  that  it  is! 

It  is  odd  to  leave  a  city  by  a  road  piercing  the  base 
of  a  broad  mountain,  in  at  one  side  and  out  at  the  other, 
after  a  subterranean  drive  of  near  a  mile!  The  grotto 
of  Pausilipo  has  been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world 
these  two  thousand  years,  and  it  exceeds  all  expectation 
as  a  curiosity.  Its  length  is  stated  at  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  its  breadth  twenty-two, 
and  its  height  eighty-nine.  It  is  thronged  with  carts 
and  beasts  of  burden  of  all  descriptions;  and  the  echo- 
ing cries  of  these  noisy  Italian  drivers  are  almost  deaf- 
ening. Lamps,  struggling  with  the  distant  daylight  as 
you  near  the  end,  just  make  darkness  visible,  and  stand- 
ing in  the  centre  and  looking  either  way,  the  far  distant 
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arch  of  daylight  glows  like  a  fire  through  the  cloud  of 
dust.  What  with  the  impressiveness  of  the  place,  and 
the  danger  of  driving  in  the  dark  amid  so  many  obstruc- 
tions, it  is  rather  a  stirring  half-hour  that  is  spent  in  its 
gloom.  One  emerges  into  the  fresh  open  air  and  the 
bright  light  of  day  with  a  feeling  of  relief 

The  drive  hence  to  Pozzuoli,  four  or  five  miles,  was 
extremely  beautiful.  The  fields  were  covered  with 
the  new  tender  grain,  and  by  the  short  passage  through 
the  grotto  we  had  changed  a  busy  and  crowded  city 
for  scenes  of  as  quiet  rural  loveliness  as  ever  charmed 
the  eye.  We  soon  reached  the  lip  of  the  bay,  and  then 
the  road  turned  away  to  the  right,  along  the  beach, 
passing  the  small  island  of  Nisida,  (where  Brutus  had 
a  villa,  and  which  is  now  a  prison  for  the  carbonari.) 

Pozzuoli  soon  appeared,  and,  mounting  a  hill,  we 
descended  into  its  busy  square,  and  were  instantly 
beset  by  near  a  hundred  guides,  boatmen,  and  beggars, 
all  preferring  their  claims  and  services  at  the  tops  of 
their  voices.  I  fixed  my  eye  on  the  most  intelligent  face 
among  them,  a  curly-headed  fellow  in  a  red  lazzaroni 
cap,  and  succeeded,  with  some  loss  of  temper,  in  get- 
ting him  aside  from  the  crowd,  and  bargaining  for  our 
boats. 

While  the  boatmen  were  forming  themselves  into  a 
circle  to  cast  lots  for  the  bargain,  we  walked  up  to  the 
famous  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  .Tupiter  Serapis.  This 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  temples  of 
antiquity.  It  was  a  quadrangular  building,  near  the 
edge  of  the  sea,  lined  witii  marble,  and  sustained  by 
columns  of  solid  cipollino,  three  of  which  are  still 
standing.  It  was  buried  by  an  earthquake  and  forgot- 
ten for  a  century  or  two,  till  in  1750  it  was  discover- 
ed by  a  peasant,  who  struck  the  top  of  one  of  the 
columns  in  digging.  We  stepped  around  over  the 
prostrate  fragments,  building  it  up  once  more  in  fancy, 
and  peopling  the  aisles  with  priests  and  worshippers. 
In  the  centre  of  the  temple  was  the  place  of  sacrifice, 
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raised  by  flights  of  steps,  and  at  the  foot  still  remain 
two  rings  of  Corinthian  brass,  to  which  the  victims 
were  fastened,  and  near  them  the  receptacles  for  their 
blood  and  ashes.  The  whole  scene  has  a  stamp  of 
grandeur.  We  obeyed  the  call  of  our  red-bonnet 
guide,  whose  boat  waited  for  us  at  the  temple  stairs, 
very  unwillingly. 

As  we  pushed  off  from  the  shore,  we  deviated  a 
moment  from  our  course  to  look  at  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  mole.  Here  probably  St.  Paul  set  his  foot, 
landing  to  pursue  his  way  to  Rome.  The  great  apostle 
spent  seven  days  at  this  place,  which  was  then  called 
Puteoli — a  fact  that  attaches  to  it  a  deeper  interest  than  it 
draws  from  all  the  antiquities  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 

We  kept  on  our  way  along  the  beautiful  bend  of  the 
shore  of  Baiae,  and  passing  on  the  right  a  small  moun- 
tain formed  in  thirty-six  hours  by  a  volcanic  explosion, 
some  three  hundred  years  ago,  we  came  to  the  Lucrine 
Lake,  so  famous  in  the  classics  for  its  oysters.  The 
same  explosion  that  made  the  Monte  Nuovo,  and  sunk 
the  little  village  of  Tripergole,  destroyed  the  oyster- 
beds  of  the  poets. 

A  ten  minutes'  walk  brought  us  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Avernus — the  "Tartarus"  of  Virgil.  This  was 
classic  ground  indeed,  and  we  hoped  to  have  found  a 
thumbed  copy  of  the  ^neid  in  the  pocket  of  the  cice- 
rone. He  had  not  even  heard  of  the  poet!  A  ruin  on 
the  opposite  shore,  reflected  in  the  still,  dark  water,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  dedicated  to  Proser- 
pine. If  she  was  allowed  to  be  present  at  her  own 
worship,  she  might  have  been  consoled  for  her  abduc- 
tion. A  spot  of  more  secluded  loveliness  could  scarce 
be  found.  The  lake  lay  like  a  sheet  of  silver  at  the 
foot  of  the  ruined  temple,  the  water  looking  unfathom- 
ably  deep  through  the  clear  reflection;  and  the  fringes 
of  low  shrubbery  leaning  down  on  every  side,  were 
doubled  in  the  bright  mirror,  the  likeness  even  fairer 
than  the  reality. 
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Our  unsentimental  guide  hurried  us  away  as  we 
were  seating  ourselves  upon  the  hanks,  and  we  struck 
into  a  narrow  foot-path  of  wild  shrubhery  which  circled 
the  lake,  and  in  a  few  minutes  stood  before  the  door  of 
a  grotto  sunk  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  Here  dwelt  the 
Cumaean  sibyl,  and  by  this  dark  passage  the  souls  of 
the  ancients  passed  from  Tartarus  to  Elysium.  The 
guide  struck  a  light  and  kindled  two  large  torches,  and 
we  followed  him  into  the  narrow  cavern,  walking 
downwards  at  a  rapid  pace  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 
With  a  turn  to  the  right,  we  stood  before  a  low  arch- 
way, which  the  guide  entered,  up  to  his  knees  in  water 
at  the  first  step.  It  looked  like  the  mouth  of  an  abyss, 
and  the  ladies  refused  to  go  on.  Six  or  seven  stout 
fellows  had  followed  us  in,  and  the  guide  assured  us 
we  should  be  safe  on  their  backs.  I  mounted  first  my- 
self to  carry  the  torch,  and  holding  my  head  very  low, 
we  went  plunging  on,  turning  to  the  right  and  left 
through  a  crooked  passage,  dark  as  Erebus,  till  I  was 
set  down  on  a  i-aised  ledge  called  the  sibyl's  bed.  The 
lady  behind  me,  I  soon  discovered  by  her  screams,  had 
not  made  so  prosperous  a  voyage.  She  had  insisted  on 
being  taken  up  something  in  the  side-saddle  fashion; 
and  the  man,  not  accustomed  to  hold  so  heavy  a  burden 
on  his  hip  with  one  arm,  had  stumbled  and  let  her  slip 
up  to  her  knees  in  water.  He  took  her  up  immedi- 
ately, in  his  own  homely  but  safer  fashion,  and  she  was 
soon  set  beside  me  on  the  sibyl's  stony  couch,  drench- 
ed with  water,  and  quite  out  of  temper  with  antiquities. 

The  rest  of  the  party  followed,  and  the  guide  lifted 
the  torches  to  the  dripping  roof  of  the  cavern,  and 
showed  us  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  mosaic  with  which 
the  pUice  was  once  evidently  encrusted.  Whatever 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  existence  of  the  sibyl,  these 
had  been,  doubtlessly,  luxurious  baths,  and  probably 
devoted  by  the  Roman  emperors  to  secret  licentious- 
ness. The  guide  pointed  out  to  us  a  small  perforation 
in  the  rear  of  the   sibyl's  bed,  whence,  he  said,  (by 
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what  authority  I  know  not,)  Caligula  used  to  watch  the 
lavations  of  the  nymph.  It  communicates  with  an 
outer  chamber. 

We  re-appeared,  our  nostrils  edged  with  black  from 
the  smoke  of  the  torches,  and  the  ladies'  dresses  in  a 
melancholy  plight,  between  smoke  and  water.  It 
would  be  a  witch  of  a  sibyl  that  would  tempt  us  to 
repeat  our  visit. 

We  retraced  our  steps,  and  embarked  for  Nero's 
villa.  It  was  perhaps  a  half  mile  farther  down  the  bay. 
The  only  remains  of  it  were  some  vapour-baths,  built 
over  a  boiling  spring  which  extended  under  the  sea. 
One  of  our  boatmen  waded  first  a  few  feet  into  the  surf, 
and,  plunging  under  the  cold  sea-water,  brought  up  a 
handful  of  warm  gravel — the  evidence  of  a  sub-marine 
outlet  from  the  springs  beyond.  We  then  mounted  a 
high  and  ruined  flight  of  steps,  and  entered  a  series  of 
chambers  dug  out  of  the  rock,  where  an  old  man  was 
stripping  off  his  shirt,  to  go  through  the  usual  process  of 
taking;  eg[2:s  down  to  boil  in  the  fountain.  He  took  his 
bucket,  drew  a  long  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  rushed  away 
by  a  dark  passage,  from  whence  he  re-appeared  in  three 
or  four  minutes,  the  eggs  boiled,  and  the  perspiration 
streaming  from  his  body  like  rain.  He  set  the  bucket 
down,  and  rushed  to  the  door,  gasping  as  if  from  suffo- 
cation. The  eggs  were  boiled  hard,  but  the  distress  of 
the  old  man,  and  the  danger  of  such  sudden  changes  of 
atmosphere  to  his  health,  quite  destroyed  our  pleasure 
at  the  phenomenon. 

Hence  to  the  cape  of  Misenum,  the  curve  of  the  bay 
presents  one  continuation  of  Roman  villas.  And  cer- 
tainly there  was  not  probably  in  the  world  a  place 
more  adapted  to  the  luxury  of  which  it  was  the  scene. 
These  natural  baths,  the  many  mineral  waters,  the 
balmy  climate,  the  fei'tile  soil,  the  lovely  scenery,  the 
matchless  curve  of  the  shore  from  Pozzuoli  to  the 
cape,  and  the  vicinity,  by  that  wonderful  subterranean 
passage,  to  a  populous  capital  on  the  other  side  of  a 
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range  of  mountains,  rendered  Baiae  a  natural  paradise 
to  the  emperors.  It  was  improved  as  we  see.  Tem- 
ples to  Venus,  Diana,  and  Mercury;  the  villas  of  Ma- 
rias, of  Hortensius,  of  Caesar,  of  LucuUus,  and  others 
whose  masters  are  disputed,  follow  each  other  in  lival 
beauty  of  situation.  The  ruins  are  not  much  now, 
except  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  fragments  of  antiquity  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  long  vines  hang  through  the  rent  in  its  circular 
roof,  and  the  bright  flowers  cling  to  the  crevices  in  its 
still  half-splendid  walls  with  the  very  poetry  of  decay. 
Our  guide  here  proposed  a  lunch.  We  sat  down  on 
the  immense  stone  which  has  fallen  from  the  ceiling, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  rough  table  was  spread  with 
a  hundred  open  oysters  from  Fusaro,  near  Lake  Aver- 
nus,)  bottles  at  will  oi  lagrima  Christi  from  Vesuvius; 
boiled  crabs  from  the  shore  beneath  the  temple  of  Mer- 
cury; fish  from  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  bread  from 
Pozzuoli.  The  meal  was  not  less  classic  than  refresh- 
ing. We  drank  to  the  goddess,  (the  only  one  in  my- 
thology, by  the  way,  whose  worship  has  not  fallen  into 
contempt.)  and  leaving  twenty  ragged  descendants  of 
ancient  Baiae  to  feast  on  the  remains,  mounted  our 
donkeys  and  started  over-land  for  Elysium. 

We  passed  the  villa  of  Hortensius,  to  which  Nero 
invited  his  mother  with  the  design  of  murdering  her; 
visited  the  immense  subterranean  chambers  in  which 
water  was  kept  for  the  Roman  fleet;  the  horrid  prisons 
called  the  Cento  Camerelle  of  the  emperors,  and  then 
mounting  the  hill  at  the  extremity  of  the  cape,  the 
Stygian  lake  lay  off  on  the  right,  a  broad  and  gloomy 
pool,  and  around  its  banks  spread  the  Elysian  fields, 
the  very  home  and  centre  of  classic  fable.  An  over- 
flowed marsh  and  an  adjacent  corn-field  will  give  you 
a  perfect  idea  of  it.  The  sun  was  setting  while  we 
swallowed  our  disappointment,  and  we  turned  our  don- 
keys' heads  towards  Naples. 

We  left  the  city  again  this  morning  by  the  grotto  of 
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Pausilipo,  to  visit  the  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cani.  It 
is  about  three  miles  off,  on  the  borders  of  a  pretty  lake, 
once  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  On  the  way  there  arose 
a  violent  debate  in  the  party  on  the  propriety  of  sub- 
jecting the  poor  dogs  to  the  distress  of  the  common 
experiment.  We  had  not  yet  decided  the  point  when 
we  stopped  before  the  door  of  the  keeper's  house.  Two 
miserable-looking  terriers  had  set  up  a  howl,  accom- 
panied with  a  ferocious  and  half-complaining  bark  from 
our  first  appearance  around  the  turn  of  the  road,  and 
the  appeal  was  effectual.  We  dismounted  and  walked 
towards  the  grotto,  determined  to  refuse  to  see  the 
phenomenon.  Our  scruples  were  unnecessary.  The 
door  was  surrounded  by  another  party  less  merciful ; 
and  as  we  approached,  two  dogs  were  dragged  out  by 
the  heels,  and  thrown  lifeless  on  the  grass.  We  gather- 
ed round  them,  and  while  the  old  woman  coolly  locked 
the  door  of  the  grotto,  the  poor  animals  began  to  kick, 
and,  after  a  few  convulsions,  struggled  to  their  feet  and 
crept  feebly  away.  Fresh  dogs  were  offered  to  our 
party,  but  we  contented  ourselves  with  more  innocent 
experiments.  The  mephitic  air  of  this  cave  rises  to 
a  foot  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  a  torch  put 
into  it  was  immediately  extinguished.  It  has  been 
described  too  often,  however,  to  need  a  repetition.  We 
took  a  long  stroll  around  the  lake,  which  was  covered 
with  wild-fowd,  visited  the  remains  of  a  villa  of  Lucul- 
lus  on  the  opposite  shore,  and  returned  to  Naples  to 
dinner. 
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ROME. 

Front  of  St.  Peter's — Equipages  of  the  cardinals — Beggars — Body 
of  tlie  church — Tomb  of  St.  Peter — The  Tiber — Fortress-tomb 
of  Adrian — Jews'  quarter — Forum — B;irberini  palace — Portrait 
of  Beatrice  Cenci — Iler  melancholy  liistory — Picture  of  the 
Fornarina — Likeness  of  Giorgione's  mistress — Joseph  and  Poti- 
phar's  wife — The  palaces  Doria  and  Sciarra — Portrait  of  Olivia 
Waldachini — Of  "a  celebrated  widow"  —  Of  Semiramis — 
Claude's  landscapes  —  Brill's — Breughel's — Notti's  "woman 
catching  fleas" — Da  Vinci's  Queen  Giovanna — Portrait  of  a 
female  Doria — Prince  Doria— Palace  Sciarra — Brill  and  Both's 
landscapes — Claude's — Picture  of  Noaii  intoxicated — Romana's 
Fornarina — Da  Vinci's  two  pictures. 

Drawn  in  twenty  different  directions  on  starting  from 
my  lodgings  this  morning,  I  found  myself  undecided 
where  to  pass  my  day,  in  front  of  St.  Peter's.  Some 
gorgeous  ceremony  was  just  over,  and  the  sumptuous 
equipages  of  the  cardinals,  blazing  in  the  sun  with  their 
mountings  of  gold  and  silver,  were  driving  up  and 
dashing  away  from  the  end  of  the  long  colonnades, 
producing  any  effect  upon  the  mind  rather  than  a 
devout  one.  I  stood  admiring  their  fiery  horses  and 
gay  liveries,  till  the  last  rattled  from  the  square,  and 
then  mounted  to  the  deserted  church.  Its  vast  vesti- 
bule was  filled  with  beggars,  diseased  in  every  con- 
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ceivable  manner,  halting,  groping,  and  crawling  about 
in  search  of  strangers  of  whom  to  implore  charity — 
a  contrast  to  the  splendid  pavement  beneath,  and  the 
gold  and  marble  above  and  around,  which  would  re- 
concile one  to  see  the  "  mighty  dome"  melted  into 
alms,  and  his  Holiness  reduced  to  a  plain  chapel  and 
a  rusty  cassock. 

Lifting  the  curtain,  I  stood  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  There  w^ere  perhaps  twenty  persons,  at  dif- 
ferent distances,  on  its  immense  floor,  the  farthest  off 
(six  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  from  me!)  looking  like 
a  pigmy  in  the  far  perspective.  St.  Peter's  is  less  like 
a  church  than  a  collection  of  large  churches  inclosed 
tinder  a  gigantic  roof.  The  chapels  at  the  sides  are 
larger  than  most  houses  of  public  worship  in  our  coun- 
try, and  of  these  there  may  be  eight  or  ten,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  effect  of  the  vast  interior.  One  is  lost 
in  it.  It  is  a  city  of  columns  and  sculpture  and  mo- 
saic. Its  walls  are  encrusted  with  precious  stones  and 
masterly  workmanship  to  the  very  top,  and  its  wealth 
may  be  conceived,  when  you  remember  that,  standing 
in  the  centre  and  raising  your  eyes  aloft,  there  are 
four  hundred  and  forty  feet  between  you  and  the  roof  of 
the  dome — the  height,  almost,  of  a  mountain. 

I  walked  up  towards  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  passing 
in  my  way  a  solitary  worshipper  here  and  there,  upon 
his  knees,  and  arrested  constantly  by  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  statuary  with  which  the  columns  are 
carved.  Accustomed,  as  we  are  in  America,  to 
churches  filled  with  pews,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  im- 
agine the  noble  effect  of  a  vast  mosaic  floor,  unincum- 
bered even  with  a  chair,  and  only  broken  by  a  few 
prostrate  figures,  just  specking  its  wide  area.  All  cath- 
olic churches  are  without  fixed  seats,  and  St.  Peter's 
seems  scarce  measurable  to  the  eye,  it  is  so  far  and 
clear,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

I  passed  the  hundred  lamps  burning  over  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter;  the  lovely  female  statue,  (covered  with 
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a  bronze  drapery,  because  its  exquisite  beauty  was 
thought  dangerous  to  the  morality  of  the  young  priests,) 
reclining  upon  the  tomb  of  Paul  III.;  the  ethereal  fig- 
ures of  Canova's  geniuses  weeping  at  the  door  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Sluarts,  (where  sleeps  the  unfortunate 
Charles  Edward,)  the  thousand,  thousand  rich  and 
beautiful  monuments  of  art  and  taste  crowding  every 
corner  of  this  wondrous  church — I  passed  them,  I  say, 
with  the  same  lost  and  unexamining,  unparticularizing 
feeling  which  I  cannot  overcome  in  this  place — a 
mind  quite  borne  off  its  feet,  and  confused  and  over- 
whelmed with  the  tide  of  astonishment — the  one  grand 
impression  of  the  whole.  I  dare  say,  a  little  more 
familiarity  with  St.  Peter's  will  do  away  the  feeling, 
but  I  left  the  church,  after  two  hours'  loitering  in  its 
aisles,  despairing,  and  scarce  wishing  to  examine  or 
make  a  note. 

Those  beautiful  fountains,  moistening  the  air  over  the 
whole  area  of  the  column-encircled  front! — and  that 
tall  Egyptian  pyramid,  sending  up  its  slender  and 
perfect  spire  between!  One  lingers  about,  and  turns 
again  and  again  to  gaze  around  him,  as  he  leaves  St. 
Peter's  in  wonder  and  admiration. 

I  crossed  the  Tiber  at  the  fortress-tomb  of  Adrian, 
and,  threading  the  long  streets  at  the  western  side  of 
Rome,  passed  through  the  Jews'  quarter,  and  entered 
the  Forum.  The  sun  lay  warm  among  the  ruins  of 
the  great  temples  and  columns  of  ancient  Rome,  and, 
seati-ng  myself  on  a  fragment  of  an  antique  frieze,  near 
the  noble  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  I  gazed  on 
the  scene,  for  the  first  time,  by  daylight.  I  had  been 
in  Rome,  on  my  first  visit,  during  the  full  moon,  and 
my  impressions  of  the  Forum  with  this  romantic  en- 
hancement were  vivid  in  my  memory.  One  would 
think  it  enough  to  be  upon  the  spot  at  any  time,  with 
light  to  see  it;  but  what  with  modern  excavations, 
fresh  banks  of  earth,  carts,  boys  playing  at  marbles, 
and  wooden  sentry-boxes;  and  what  with  the  Parisian 
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promenade,  made  by  the  French  through  the  centre, 
the  imagination  is  too  disturbed  and  hindered  in 
daylight.  The  moon  gives  it  all  one  covering  of 
gray  and  silver.  The  old  columns  stand  up  in  ail 
their  solitary  majesty,  wrecks  of  beauty  and  taste;  si- 
lence leaves  the  fancy  to  find  a  voice  for  itself;  and 
from  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars  to  the  prisons  of  the 
Capitol,  the  whole  train  of  emperors,  senators,  con- 
spirators, and  citizens,  are  summoned  with  but  half  a 
thought,  and  the  magic  glass  is  filled  with  moving 
and  re-animated  Rome.  There,  beneath  those  walls, 
on  the  right,  in  the  Mamertine  prisons,  perished  Ju- 
gurtha,  (and  there,  too,  were  imprisoned  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Peter,)  and  opposite,  upon  the  palatine-hill,  lived 
the  mighty  masters  of  Rome,  in  the  "Palaces  of  the  Cae- 
sars;" and  beneath  the  majestic  arch  beyond,  were  led, 
as  a  seal  of  their  slavery,  the  captives  from  Jerusalem; 
and  in  these  temples,  whose  ruins  cast  their  shadows 
at  my  feet,  walked  and  discoursed  Cicero  and  the 
philosophers,  Brutus  and  the  patriots,  Catiline  and  the 
conspirators,  Augustus  and  the  scholars  and  poets,  and 
the  great  stranger  in  Rome,  St.  Paul,  gazing  at  the 
false  altars,  and  burning  in  his  heart  to  reveal  to 
them  the  "unknown  God."  What  men  have  crossed 
the  shadows  of  these  very  columns!  and  what  thoughts, 
that  have  moved  the  world,  have  been  born  beneath 
them ! 

The  Barberini  palace  contains  three  or  four  master- 
pieces of  painting.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  por- 
trait of  Beatrice  Cenci,  by  Guido.  The  melancholy 
and  strange  history  of  this  beautiful  girl  has  been  told 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  is  probably  familiar  to  every 
reader.  Guido  saw  her  on  her  way  to  execution,  and 
has  painted  her  as  she  was  dressed,  in  the  gray  habit 
and  head-dress  made  by  her  own  hands,  and  finished 
but  an  hour  before  she  put  it  on.  There  are  engra- 
vings and  copies  of  the  picture  all  over  the  world,  but 
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none  that  I  have  seen  give  any  idea  of  the  excessive 
gentleness  and  serenity  of  the  countenance.  The  eyes 
retain  traces  of  weeping:  hut  the  child-like  mouth,  the 
soft  girlish  lines  of  features  that  look  as  if  they  never 
had  worn  more  than  the  one  expression  of  youthful- 
ness  and  affection,  are  all  in  repose;  and  the  head  is 
turned  over  the  shoulder  with  as  simple  a  sweetness 
as  if  she  had  but  looked  back  to  say  a  good-night  before 
going  to  her  chamber  to  sleep.  She  little  looks  like 
what  she  was — one  of  the  firmest  and  boldest  spirits 
whose  history  has  been  recorded.  After  murdering 
her  father  for  his  fiendish  attempts  upon  her  virtue, 
she  endured  every  torture  rather  than  disgrace  her 
family  by  confession,  and  was  only  moved  from  her 
constancy,  at  last,  by  the  agonies  of  her  younger  bro- 
ther on  the  rack.  Who  would  read  capabilities  like 
these,  in  these  heavenly  and  child-like  features? 

1  have  tried  to  purchase  the  life  of  the  Cenci,  in 
vain.  A  bookseller  told  me  to-day  that  it  was  a  for- 
bidden book,  on  account  of  its  reflections  upon  the 
Pope.  Immense  interest  was  made  for  the  poor  girl; 
but,  it  is  said,  the  papal  treasury  ran  low;  and  if  she 
was  pardoned,  the  large  possessions  of  the  Cenci  fami- 
ly could  not  have  been  confiscated. 

The  gallery  contains  also  a  delicious  picture  of  the 
Fornarina,  by  Raphael  himself,  and  a  portrait  of  Gior- 
gione's  mistress,  as  a  Carthaginian  slave — the  same 
head  multiplied  so  often  in  his  and  Titian's  pictures. 
The  original  of  the  admirable  picture  of  Joseph  and 
the  wife  of  Potiphar,  is  also  here.  A  copy  of  it  is  in 
the  gallery  at  Florence. 

I  have  passed  a  day  between  the  two  palaces  Doria 
and  Sciarra,  nearly  opposite  each  other  in  the  Corso 
at  Rome.  The  first  is  an  immense  gallery  of  perhaps 
a  thousand  pictures,  distributed  through  seven  large 
halls,  and  four  galleries  encircling  the  court.  In  the 
first  four  rooms  I  found  nothing  that  struck  me  par- 
ticularly.    In  the  fifth  was  a  portrait,  by  an  unknown 
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artist,  of  Olivia  Waldachini,  the  favourite  and  sister- 
in-law  of  Pope  Innocent  X. — a  handsome  woman, 
with  that  round  fulness  in  the  throat  and  neck,  which 
(whether  it  existed  in  the  originals,  or  is  a  part  of  a 
painter's  ideal  of  a  woman  of  pleasure,)  is  universal 
in  portraits  of  that  character.  In  the  same  room  was 
a  portrait  of  a  "celebrated  widow,"  by  Vandyck,*  a 
had-been  beautiful  woman,  in  a  staid  cap,  (the  hands 
wonderfully  painted,)  and  a  large  and  rich  picture  of 
Semiramis,  by  one  of  the  Caracci. 

In  the  galleries  hung  the  landscapes  by  Claude,  fa- 
mous through  the  world.  It  is  like  roving  through  a 
paradise,  to  sit  and  look  at  them.  His  broad  green 
lawns,  his  half-hidden  temples,  his  life-like,  luxuriant 
trees,  his  fountains,  his  sunny  streams — all  flush  into 
the  e)^e  like  the  bright  opening  of  an  Utopia,  or  some 
dream  over  a  description  from  Boccaccio.  It  is  what 
Italy  might  be  in  a  golden  age — her  ruins  rebuilt  into 
the  transparent  air,  her  woods  unprofaned,  her  people 
pastoral  and  refined,  and  every  valley  a  landscape  of 
Arcadia.  I  can  conceive  no  higher  pleasure  for  the 
imagination  than  to  see  a  Claude  in  travelling  through 
Italy.  It  is  finding  a  home  for  one's  more  visionary 
fancies — those  children  of  moonshine  that  one  begets 
in  a  colder  clime,  but  scarce  dares  acknowledge  till  he 
has  seen  them  under  a  more  congenial  sky.  More 
plainl)^,  one  does  not  know  whether  his  abstract  im- 
aginations of  pastoral  life  and  scenery  are  not  ridiculous 
and  unreal,  till  he  has  seen  one  of  these  landscapes,  and 
felt  steeped,  if  I  may  use  such  a  word,  in  the  very 
loveliness  which  inspired  the  pencil  of  the  painter. 
There  he  finds  the  pastures,  the  groves,  the  fairy  struc- 

*  So  called  in  the  catalogue.  The  custode,  however,  told  us  it 
was  a  portrait  of  the  wife  of  Vandyck,  painted  as  an  old  woman 
to  mortify  her  excessive  vanity,  when  she  was  but  twenty-three. 
He  kept  the  picture  until  she  was  older,  and,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  it  had  become  a  flattering  likeness,  and  was  carefully  trea- 
sured by  the  widow. 
VOL.  I. 9 
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tures,  the  clear  waters,  the  straying  groupes,  the  whole 
delicious  scenery,  as  bright  as  in  his  dreams,  and  he 
feels  as  if  he  should  bless  the  artist  for  the  liberty  to 
acknowledge  freely  to  himself  the  possibility  of  so 
beautiful  a  world. 

We  went  on  through  the  long  galleries,  going  back 
again  and  again  to  see  the  Claudes.  In  the  third  divi- 
sion of  the  gallery  were  one  or  two  small  and  bright 
landscapes,  by  Brill,  that  would  have  enchanted  us 
if  seen  elsewhere ;  and  four  strange  pictures,  by 
Breughel,  representing  the  four  elements,  by  a  kind  of 
half-poetical,  half-supernatural  landscapes,  one  of  which 
had  a  very  lovely  view  of  a  distant  village.  Then 
there  was  the  famous  picture  of  the  "  woman  catching 
fleas,"  by  Gherardo  delle  Notti,  a  perfect  piece  of  life. 
She  stands  close  to  a  lamp,  with  a  vessel  of  hot  water 
before  her,  and  is  just  closing  her  thumb  and  finger 
over  a  flea,  which  she  has  detected  on  the  bosom  of 
her  dress.  Some  eight  or  ten  are  boiling  already  in 
the  water,  and  the  expression  upon  the  girl's  face  is 
that  of  the  most  grave  and  unconscious  interest  in  her 
employment.  Next  to  this  amusing  picture  hangs  a 
portrait  of  Queen  Giovanna,  of  Naples,  by  Leonardo 
da  Vinci;  a  copy  of  which  I  had  seen,  much  prized,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tarento.  It  scarce 
looks  like  the  talented  and  ambitious  queen  she  was, 
but  it  does  full  justice  to  her  passion  for  amorous  in- 
trigue— a  face  full  of  the  woman. 

The  last  picture  we  came  to,  was  one  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue — an  old  portrait  of  one  of 
the  females  of  the  Doria  family.  It  was  a  girl  of  eigh- 
teen, with  a  kind  of  face  that  in  life  must  have  been 
extremely  fascinating.  While  we  were  looking  at  it, 
we  heard  a  kind  of  gibbering  laugh  from  the  outer 
apartment,  and  an  old  man,  in  a  cardinal's  dress,  dwarf- 
ish in  size,  and  with  deformed  and  almost  usele|g  legs, 
came  shuffling  into  the  gallery,  supported  by  two 
priests.     His  features  were  imbecility  itself,  rendered 
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almost  horrible  by  the  contrast  of  the  cardinal's  red 
cap.  The  custode  took  off'  his  hat  and  bowed  low,  and 
the  old  man  gave  us  a  half  bow  and  a  long  laugh  in 
passing,  and  disappeared  at  the  end  of  the  gallery. 
This  was  the  prince  Doria,  the  owner  of  the  palace, 
and  a  cardinal  of  Rome!  the  sole  remaining  represent- 
ative of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  ambitious  fami- 
lies of  Italy!  There  could  not  be  a  more  affecting 
type  of  the  great  "  mistress  of  the  world"  herself. 

We  crossed  the  Corso  to  the  Palace  Sciarra.  The 
collection  here  is  small,  but  choice.  Half  a  dozen  ex- 
quisite landscapes,  by  Brill  and  Both,  grace  the  second 
room.  Here  are  also  three  small  Claudes,  very,  very 
beautiful.  In  the  next  room  is  a  finely-coloured  but 
most  indecent  picture  of  Noah  intoxicated,  by  Andrea 
Sacchi,  and  a  portrait  by  Giulio  Romano,  of  Raphael's 
celebrated  Fornarina,  to  whose  lovely  face  one  be- 
comes so  accustomed  in  Italy,  that  it  seems  like  that 
of  an  acquaintance. 

In  the  last  room  are  two  of  the  most  celebrated  pic- 
tures in  Rome.  The  first  is  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
and  represents  Vanity  and  Modesty,  by  two  females 
standing  together  in  conversation — one  a  handsome, 
gay,  volatile-looking  creature,  covered  with  ornaments, 
and  listening  unwillingly  to  what  seems  a  lecture  from 
the  other,  upon  her  foibles.  The  face  of  the  other  is 
a  heavenly  conception  of  woman — earnest,  delicate, 
and  lovely — the  ideal  one  forms  to  himself,  before  in- 
tercourse with  the  world  gives  him  a  distaste  for  its 
purity.  The  moral  lesson  of  the  picture  is  more  for- 
cible than  language.  The  painter  deserved  to  have 
died,  as  he  did,  in  the  arms  of  an  emperor. 

The  other  picture  represents  two  gamblers  cheating 
a  youth — a  very  striking  piece  of  nature.  It  is  com- 
mon, from  the  engravings.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room  is  a  very  expressive  picture,  by  Schidone. 
On  the  ruins  of  an  old  tomb  stands  a  skull,  beneath 
which  is  written — " /,  too,  was  of  Jircadiaf^  and. 
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at  a  little  distance,  gazing  at  it  in  attitudes  of  earnest 
reflection,  stand  two  shepherds,  struck  simultaneously 
with  the  moral.  It  is  a  poetical  thought,  and  wrought 
out  with  great  truth  and  skill. 

Our  eyes  aching  and  our  attention  exhausted  with 
pictures,  we  drove  from  the  Sciarra  to  the  ruined  pala- 
ces of  the  Caesars.  Here,  on  an  eminence  above  the 
Tiber,  with  the  forum  beneath  us  on  one  side,  the  Co- 
liseum on  the  other,  and  all  the  towers  and  spires  of 
modern  and  catholic  Rome  arising  on  her  many  hills 
beyond,  we  seated  ourselves  on  fragments  of  marble 
half  buried  in  the  grass,  and  mused  away  the  hours 
till  sunset.  On  this  spot  Romulus  founded  Rome. 
The  princely  Augustus,  in  the  last  days  of  her  glory, 
laid  here  the  foundations  of  his  imperial  palace — which, 
continued  by  Caligula  and  Tiberius,  and  completed  by 
Domitian,  covered  the  hill,  like  a  small  city.  It  was  a 
labyrinth  of  temples,  baths,  pavilions,  fountains,  and 
gardens,  with  a  large  theatre  at  the  western  extremity; 
and,  adjoining  the  temple  of  Apollo,  was  a  library 
filled  with  the  best  authors,  and  ornamented  with  a 
colossal  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  "  of  excellent  Etrus- 
can workmanship."  "  Statues  of  the  fifty  daughters 
of  Danaus  surrounded  the  portico,"  (of  this  same  tem- 
ple,) "  and  opposite  them  were  equestrian  statues  of 
their  husbands."  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  acci- 
dent discovered  in  the  gardens,  buried  in  rubbish,  a 
magnificent  hall,  two  hundred  feet  in  length  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  in  breadth,  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Domitian.  It  was  richly  ornamented 
with  statues  and  columns  of  precious  marbles,  and 
near  it  were  baths  in  excellent  preservation.  "  But," 
says  Stark,  "  immense  and  superb  as  was  this  first- 
built  palace  of  the  Caesars,  Nero,  whose  extravagance 
and  passion  for  architecture  knew  no  limits,  thought 
it  much  too  small  for  him,  and  extended  its  edifices 
and  gardens  from  the  Palatine  to  the  Esquilin^.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  whole,  by  fire,  sixty-five  years 
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after  Christ,  he  added  to  it  his  celebrated  '  Golden 
House,'  which  extended  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  of  the  Coelian  Hill." 

The  ancient  walls,  which  made  the  whole  of  the 
Mount  Palatine  a  fortress,  still  hold  together  its  earth 
and  its  ruins.  It  is  a  broad  tabular  eminence,  worn 
into  footpaths  which  wind  at  every  moment  around 
broken  shafts  of  marble,  fragments  of  statuary,  or 
broken  and  ivy-covered  fountains.  Part  of  it  is  culti- 
vated as  a  vineyard,  by  the  degenerate  modern  Ro- 
mans, and  the  baths,  into  which  the  water  still  pours 
from  aqueducts  encrusted  with  aged  stalactites,  are 
public  washing-places  for  the  contadini,  eight  or  ten 
of  whom  were  splashing  away  in  their  red  jackets, 
with  gold  bodkins  in  their  hair,  while  we  were  moral- 
izing on  their  worthier  progenitors  of  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot  of  itself,  and,  with  the 
delicious,  soft  sunshine  of  an  Italian  spring,  the  tall 
green  grass  beneath  our  feet,  and  an  air  as  soft  as  June 
just  stirring  the  myrtles  and  jasmines  growing  wild 
wherever  the  ruins  gave  them  place,  our  enjoyment  of 
the  overpowering  associations  of  the  spot  was  ample 
and  untroubled.  I  could  wish  every  refined  spirit  in 
the  world  had  shared  our  pleasant  hour  upon  the  Pa- 
latine. 
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Annual  dowries  to  twelve  girls — Vespers  in  the  Convent  of  Santa 
Trinita — Ruins  of  Roman  baths — A  magnificent  modern  church 
within  two  ancient  halls — Gardens  of  Mecsenas — tower  whence 
Nero  saw  Rome  on  fire — Houses  of  Horace  and  Virgil — Baths 
of  Titus  and  Caracalla. 

The  yearly  ceremony  of  giving  dowries  to  twelve 
girls  was  performed  by  the  Pope,  this  morning,  in  the 
church  built  over  the  ancient  temple  of  Minerva.  His 
Holiness  arrived,  in  state,  from  the  Vatican,  at  ten; 
followed  by  his  red  troop  of  cardinals,  and  preceded 
by  a  clerical  courier,  on  a  palfrey,  and  the  body-guard 
of  nobles.  He  blessed  the  crowd,  right  and  left,  with 
his  three  fingers,  (precisely  as  a  Parisian  dandy  sa- 
lutes his  friend  across  the  street,)  and,  descending 
from  his  carriage,  (which  is  like  a  good-sized  glass 
boudoir  upon  wheels,)  he  was  received  in  the  papal 
sedan,  and  carried  into  the  church  by  his  Swiss  bear- 
ers. My  legation  button  carried  me  through  the 
guard,  and  I  found  an  excellent  place  under  a  cardi- 
nal's wing,  in  the  penetralia,  within  the  railing  of  the 
altar.  Mass  commenced  presently,  with  a  chaunt 
from  the  celebrated  choir  of  St.  Peter's.  Room  was 
then  made  through  the  crowd  :  the  cardinals  put  on 
their  red  caps,  and  the  small  procession  of  twelve 
young  girls  entered  from  a  side  chapel,  bearing  each  a 
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taper  in  her  hand,  and  robed  to  the  eyes  in  white,  with  a 
chaplet  of  flowers  round  the  forehead.  I  could  form  no 
judgment  of  any  thing  but  their  eyes  and  feet.  A  Ro- 
man eye  could  not  be  otherwise  than  fine,  and  a  Roman 
woman's  foot  could  scarce  be  other  than  ugly,  and, 
consequently,  there  was  but  one  satin  slipper  in  the 
group  that  a  man  might  not  have  worn,  and  every  eye 
I  could  see,  from  my  position,  might  have  graced  an 
improvisatrice.  They  stopped  in  front  of  the  throne, 
and,  giving  their  long  tapers  to  the  servitors,  mounted 
in  couples,  hand  in  hand,  and  kissed  the  foot  of  his 
Holiness,  who,  at  the  same  time,  leaned  over  and  bless- 
ed them,  and  then  turning  about,  walked  oif  again  be- 
hind the  altar  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had 
entered. 

The  choir  now  struck  up  their  half-unearthly  chaunt, 
(a  music  so  strangely  shrill  and  clear,  that  I  scarce 
know  whether  the  exquisite  sensation  is  pleasure  or 
pain,)  the  Pope  was  led  from  his  throne  to  his  sedan, 
and  his  mitre  changed  for  a  richly  jewelled  crown;  the 
bearers  lifted  their  burden;  the  guard  presented  arms; 
the  cardinals  summoned  their  officious  servants  to  un- 
robe, and  the  crowd  poured  out  as  it  came. 

This  ceremony,  I  found,  upon  inquiry,  is  performed 
every  year,  on  the  day  of  the  Annunciation — just  nine 
months  before  Christmas,  and  is  intended  to  comme- 
morate the  incarnation  of  our  Saviour. 

*  *  *  *     •*  ¥  yf 

As  I  was  returning  from  a  twilight  stroll  upon  the 
Pincian  hill,  this  evening,  the  bells  of  the  convent  of 
Santa  Trinita  rung  to  vespers.  I  had  heard  of  the 
singing  of  the  nuns  in  the  service  at  the  convent  cha- 
pel, but  the  misbehaviour  of  a  party  of  English  had  ex- 
cluded foreigners  of  late,  and  it  was  thought  impossible 
to  get  admittance.  I  mounted  the  steps,  however, 
and  rung  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  a  pale  nun, 
of  about  thirty,  who  hesitated  a  moment,  and  let  me 
pass.     In  a  small  plain  chapel  within,  the  service  of 
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the  altar  was  just  commencing,  and,  before  I  reached  a 
seat,  a  low  plaintive  chaunt  commenced,  in  female 
voices,  from  the  choir.  It  went  on,  with  occasional 
interruptions  from  the  prayers,  for  perhaps  an  hour. 
I  cannot  describe  the  excessive  mournfulness  of  the 
music.  One  or  two  familiar  hymns  occurred  in  the 
course  of  it,  like  airs  in  a  recitative,  the  same  sung  in 
our  churches,  but  the  effect  was  totally  different.  The 
neat  white  caps  of  the  nuns  were  just  visible  over  the 
railing  before  the  organ,  and,  as  I  looked  up  at  them 
and  listened  to  their  melancholy  notes,  they  seemed,  to 
me,  mourning  over  their  exclusion  from  the  world. 
The  small  white  cloud  from  the  censer  mounted  to  the 
ceiling,  and,  creeping  away  through  the  arches,  hung 
over  the  organ  till  it  was  lost  to  the  eye  in  the  dimness 
of  the  twilight.  It  was  easy,  under  the  influence  of 
their  delightful  music,  to  imagine  within  it  the  wings 
of  that  tranquillizing  resignation  one  would  think  so 
necessary  to   keep   down   the   heart  in   these   lonely 

cloisters. 

****** 

The  most  considerable  ruins  of  ancient  Rome  are 
those  of  the  Baths.  The  Emperors  Titus,  Caracalla, 
Nero,  and  Agrippa,  constructed  these  immense  places 
of  luxury,  and  the  remains  of  them  are  among  the  most 
interesting  and  beautiful  relics  to  be  found  in  the  world. 
It  is  possible  that  my  readers  have  as  imperfect  an  idea 
of  the  extent  of  a  Roman  bath  as  I  have  had,  and  T 
may  as  well  quote  from  the  information  given  by  wri- 
ters upon  antiquities. 

"  They  were  open  every  day  to  both  sexes.  In 
each  of  the  great  baths  there  were  sixteen  hundred 
seats  of  marble,  for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers,  and 
three  thousand  two  hundred  persons  could  bathe  at  the 
same  time.  There  were  splendid  porticos  in  front, 
for  promenade,  arcades  with  shops,  in  which  was  found 
every  kind  of  luxury  for  the  bath,  and  halls  for  corpo- 
real exercises,  and  for  the  discussion  of  philosophy; 
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and  here  the  poets  read  their  productions,  and  rhe- 
toricians harangued,  and  sculptors  and  painters  exhib- 
ited their  works  to  the  public.  The  baths  were  dis- 
tributed into  grand  halls,  with  ceilings  enormously 
high  and  painted  with  admirable  frescos,  supported  on 
columns  of  the  rarest  marble,  and  the  basins  were  of 
Oriental  alabaster,  porphyry,  and  jasper.  There  were 
in  the  centre  vast  reservoirs  for  the  swimmers,  and 
crowds  of  slaves  to  attend  gratuitously  upon  all  who 
should  come." 

The  baths  of  Diocletian  (which  I  visited  to-day) 
covered  an  enormous  space.  They  occupied  seven 
years  in  building,  and  were  the  work  o{  forty  thou- 
sand Christian  slaves,  tivo-thirds  of  lohom  died  of 
fatigue  and  misery!  Mounting  one  of  the  seven  hills 
of  Rome,  we  came  to  some  half-ruined  arches,  of  enor- 
mous size,  extending  a  long  distance,  in  the  sides  of 
which  were  built  two  modern  churches.  One  was  the 
work  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  one  of  his  happiest  ef- 
forts. He  has  turned  two  of  the  ancient  halls  into  a 
magnificent  church,  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  cross,  leav- 
ing in  their  places  eight  gigantic  columns  of  granite. 
After  St.  Peter's,  it  is  the  most  imposing  church  in 
Rome. 

We  drove  thence  to  the  baths  of  Titus,  passing  the 
site  of  the  ancient  gardens  of  Mecsenas,  in  which  still 
stands  the  tower  from  which  Nero  beheld  the  confla- 
gration of  Rome.  The  houses  of  Horace  and  Virgil 
communicated  with  this  garden,  but  they  are  now  un- 
distinguishable.  We  turned  up  from  the  Coliseum  to 
the  left,  and  entered  a  gate  leading  to  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus. Five  or  six  immense  arches  presented  their  front 
to  us,  in  a  state  of  picturesque  ruin.  We  took  a  guide, 
and  a  long  pole,  with  a  lamp  at  the  extremity,  and  de- 
scended to  the  subtei'ranean  halls,  to  see  the  still  in- 
imitable frescos  upon  the  the  ceilings.  Passing  through 
vast  apartments,  to  the  ruined  walls  of  w^hich  still 
clung,  here   and  there,  pieces  of  the  finely-coloured 
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stucco  of  the  ancients,  we  entered  a  suite  of  long  gal- 
leries, some  forty  feet  high,  the  arched  roofs  of  which 
were  painted  with  the  most  exquisite  art,  in  a  kind  of 
fanciful  border-work,  enclosing  figures  and  landscapes, 
in  as  bright  colours  as  if  done  yesterday.  Farther  on 
was  the  niche  in  which  was  found  the  famous  group 
of  Laocoon,  in  a  room  belonging  to  a  subterranean 
palace  of  the  emperor,  communicating  with  the  baths. 
The  Belvidere  Meleager  was  also  found  here.  The 
imagination  loses  itself  in  attempting  to  conceive  the 
splendour  of  these  under-ground  palaces  blazing  with 
artificial  light;  ornamented  with  works  of  art,  never 
equalled,  and  furnished  with  all  the  luxury  which  an 
emperor  of  Rome,  in  the  days  when  the  wealth  of  the 
world  flowed  into  her  treasury,  could  command  for  his 
pleasure.  How  short  life  must  have  seemed  to  them, 
and  what  a  tenfold  curse  became  death  and  the  common 
ills  of  existence,  interrupting  or  taking  away  pleasures 
so  varied  and  inexhaustible! 

These  baths  were  built  in  the  last  great  days  of 
Rome,  and  one  reads  the  last  stages  of  national  corrup- 
tion and,  perhaps,  the  secret  of  her  fall,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  these  ornamented  walls.  They  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  voluptuousness.  Naked  female  figures 
fill  every  plafond;  and  fauns  and  satyrs,  with  the  most 
licentious  passions  in  their  faces,  support  the  festoons 
and  hold  together  the  intricate  ornament  of  the  frescos. 
The  statues,  the  pictures,  the  object  of  the  place  itself, 
inspiried  the  wish  for  indulgence;  and  the  history  of 
the  private  lives  of  the  emperors  and  wealthier  Ro- 
mans shows  the  effect  in  its  deepest  colours. 

We  went  on  to  the  baths  of  Caracalla,  the  largest 
ruins  of  Rome.  They  are  just  below  the  palaces  of 
the  Caesars,  and  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Coliseum. 
It  is  one  labyrinth  of  gigantic  archers  and  ruined  halls, 
the  ivy  growing  and  clinging  wherever  it  can  fasten 
its  root,  and  the  whole  as  fine  a  picture  of  decay  as 
imagination    could    create.      This   was    the   favourite 
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haunt  of  Shelley,  and  here  he  wrote  his  fine  tragedy 
of  Prometheus.  He  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
fitting  spot  for  solitary  thought.  A  heard  of  goats 
were  climbing  over  one  of  the  walls,  and  the  idle  boy 
who  tended  them  lay  asleep  in  the  sun,  and  every 
footstep  echoed  loud  through  the  place.  We  passed 
two  or  three  hours  rambling  about,  and  regained  the 
populous  streets  of  Rome  in  the  last  light  of  the  sun- 
set. 
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Summer  weather  in  March — Baths  of  Caracalla — Beginning  of 
the  Appian  Way — Tomb  of  the  Scipios — Catacombs — Church 
of  San  Sebastiano — Young  Capuchin  friar — Tombs  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs — Chamber  where  the  apostles  worshipped — 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella — The  Campagna — Circus  of  Caracal- 
la  or  Romulus — Temple  dedicated  to  Ridicule — Keat's  grave — 
Fountain  of  Egeria — Holy  week. 

The  last  days  of  March  have  come,  clothed  in  sun- 
shine and  summer.  The  grass  is  tall  in  the  Cam- 
pagna; the  fruit-trees  are  in  blossom;  the  roses  and 
myrtles  are  in  full  flower;  the  shrubs  are  in  full  leaf; 
the  whole  country  about  breathes  of  June.  We  left 
Rome  this  morning,  on  an  excursion  to  the  Fountain 
of  Egeria.  A  more  heavenly  day  never  broke.  The 
gigantic  baths  of  Caracalla  turned  us  aside  once  more, 
and  we  stopped  for  an  hour  in  the  shade  of  their  ro- 
mantic arches,  admiring  the  works,  while  we  exe- 
crated the  character  of  their  ferocious  builder. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  Appian  Way, 
and,  a  little  farther  on,  sunk  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  near 
the  road,  is  the  beautiful  Doric  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  We 
alighted  at  the  antique  gate,  a  kind  of  portico  with 
seats  of  stone  beneath,  and,  reading  the  inscription, 
"Sepulchre  degli  Scipioni,"  mounted,  by  ruined  steps, 
to  the  tomb.     A  boy  came  out  from  the  house  in  the 
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vineyard  above,  with  candles  to  show  us  the  interior; 
but,  having  no  curiosity  to  see  the  damp  cave  from 
which  the  sarcophagi  have  been  removed,  (to  the  mu- 
seum,) we  sat  down  upon  a  bank  of  grass  opposite  the 
chaste  facade,  and  recalled  to  memory  the  early-learnt 
history  of  the  family  once  entombed  within.  The 
edifice  (for  it  is  more  like  a  temple  to  a  river-nymph 
or  a  dryad  than  a  tomb)  was  built  by  an  ancestor  of 
the  great  Scipio  Africanus,  and  here  was  deposited 
the  noble  dust  of  his  children.  One  feels,  in  these 
places,  as  if  the  improvisatore's  inspiration  was  about 
him — the  fancy  draws,  in  such  vivid  colours,  the 
scenes  that  have  passed  where  he  is  standing.  The 
bringing  of  the  dead  body  of  the  conqueror  of  Africa 
from  Rome;  the  passing  of  the  funeral  train  beneath 
the  portico;  the  noble  mourners;  the  crowd  of  people; 
the  eulogy  of  perhaps  some  poet  or  orator,  whose 
name  has  descended  to  us — the  air  seems  to  speak, 
and  the  gray  stones  of  the  monument  against  which 
the  mourners  of  Scipio  have  leaned,  seem  to  have  had 
life  and  thought,  like  the  ashes  they  have  sheltered. 

We  drove  to  the  Catacombs.  Here,  the  legend  says, 
St.  Sebastian  was  martyred;  and  the  modern  church 
of  San  Sebastiano  stands  over  the  spot.  We  entered 
the  church,  where  we  found  a  very  handsome  young 
Capuchin  friar,  with  his  brown  cowl  and  the  white 
cord  about  his  waist,  who  offered  to  conduct  us  to  the 
catacombs.  He  took  three  wax-lights  from  the  sacristy, 
and  we  entered  a  side-door,  behind  the  tomb  of  the 
saint,  and  commenced  a  descent  of  a  long  flight  of 
stone  steps.  We  reached  the  bottom  and  found  our- 
selves upon  damp  ground,  following  a  narrow  passage, 
so  low  that  I  was  constantly  compelled  to  stoop,  in 
the  sides  of  which  were  numerous  small  niches  of  the 
size  of  a  human  body.  These  were  the  tombs  of  the 
early  Christian  martyrs.  We  saw  near  a  hundred  of 
them.  They  were  brought  from  Rome,  the  scene  of 
their  sufferings,  and  buried  in  these  secret  catacombs 
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by  the  small  church  of  perhaps  the  immediate  con- 
verts of  St.  Paul  and  the  apostles.  What  food  for 
thought  is  here,  for  one  who  finds  more  interest  in  the 
humble  traces  of  the  personal  followers  of  Christ,  who 
knew  his  face  and  had  heard  his  voice,  than  in  all  the 
splendid  ruins  of  the  works  of  the  persecuting  empe- 
rors of  his  time!  Most  of  the  bones  have  been  taken 
from  their  places,  and  are  preserved  at  the  museum, 
or  enclosed  in  the  rich  sarcophagi  raised  to  the  memo- 
ry of  the  martyrs  in  the  Catholic  churches.  Of  those 
that  are  left  we  saw  one.  The  niche  was  closed  by  a 
thin  slab  of  marble,  through  a  crack  of  which  the 
monk  put  his  slender  candle.  We  saw  the  skeleton 
as  it  had  fallen  from  the  flesh  in  decay,  untouched,  per- 
haps, since  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

We  passed  through  several  cross-passages,  and  came 
to  a  small  chamber,  excavated  simply  in  the  earth, 
with  an  earthen  altar,  and  an  antique  marble  cross 
above.  This  was  the  scene  of  the  forbidden  worship 
of  the  early  Christians;  and  before  this  very  cross, 
which  was,  perhaps,  then  newly  selected  as  the  em- 
blem of  their  faith,  met  the  few  dismayed  followers 
of  the  Nazarene,  hidden  from  their  persecutors,  while 
they  breathed  their  forbidden  prayers  to  their  lately 
crucified  Master. 

We  re-ascended  to  the  light  of  day  by  the  rough 
stone  steps,  worn  deep  by  the  feet  of  those  who,  for 
ages,  for  so  many  different  reasons,  have  passed  up 
and  down:  and,  taking  leave  of  our  capuchin  conduc- 
tor, drove  on  to  the  next  object  upon  the  road — the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella.  It  stands  upon  a  slight  ele- 
vation, in  the  Appian  Way,  a  "stern  round  tower," 
with  the  ivy  dropping  over  its  turrets  and  waving 
from  the  embrasures,  looking  more  like  a  castle  than 
a  tomb.  Here  was  buried  "the  wealthiest  Roman's 
wife,"  or,  according  to  Corinne,  his  unmarried  daugh- 
ter. It  was  turned  into  a  fortress  by  the  marauding 
nobles  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who  sallied  from  this 
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and  the  tomb  of  Adrian,  plundering  the  ill-defended 
subjects  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  till  they  were  taken 
and  hanged  from  the  walls  by  Brancaleone,  the  Roman 
senator.  It  is  built  with  prodigious  strength.  We 
stooped  in  passing  under  the  lower  archway,  and 
emerged  into  the  round  chamber  within — a  lofty 
room,  open  to  the  sk}^,  in  the  circular  wall  of  which 
there  is  a  niche  for  a  single  body.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  delicacy  and  fancy  with  which  Childe  Harold 
muses  on  this  spot;  and,  feeling  that  his  speculations 
must  quite  supersede  our  own,  we  seated  ourselves 
upon  "the  ivied  stone,"  and  perused  with  increased 
feelings  of  delight  liis  glorious  stanzas. 

The  lofty  turrets  command  a  wide  view  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  the  long  aqueducts  stretching  past  at  a  short 
distance,  and  forming  a  chain  of  noble  arches  from 
Rome  to  the  mountains  of  Albano.  Cole's  picture  of 
the  Roman  Campagna,  as  seen  from  one  of  these  ele- 
vations, is,  I  think,  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  ever 
painted. 

Just  below  the  tomb  of  Metella  in  a  flat  valley,  lie 
the  extensive  ruins  of  what  is  called  the  "  Circus  of 
Caracalla"  by  some,  and  the  "  Circus  of  Romulus"  by 
others — a  scarcely  distinguishable  heap  of  walls  and 
marble,  half-buried  in  the  earth  and  moss;  and  not  far 
off  stands  a  beautiful  ruin  of  a  small  temple  dedicated 
(as  some  say)  to  Ridicule.  One  smiles  to  look  at  it. 
If  the  embodying  of  that  which  is  powerful,  however, 
should  make  a  deity,  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  Ri- 
dicule is  far  from  amiss.  In  our  age  particularly,  one 
would  think,  the  lamp  should  be  re-lit,  and  the  re- 
views should  repair  the  temple.  Poor  Keats  sleeps 
in  his  grave  scarce  a  mile  from  the  spot — a  human 
victim,  sacrificed,  not  long  ago,  upon  its  most  ruthless 
altar. 

In  the  same  valley,  almost  hidden  with  the  luxuri- 
ant ivy  waving  before  the  entrance,  flows  the  lovely 
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Fountain  of  Egeria,  trickling  as  clear  and  musical  into 
its  pebbl}'  bed  as  when  visited  by  the  enamoured  suc- 
cessor of  Romulus,  twenty-five  centuries  ago!  The 
hill  above  leans  upon  the  single  arch  of  the  small  tem- 
ple which  embosoms  it,  and  the  green  soft  meadow 
spreads  away  from  the  floor,  with  the  brightest  ver- 
dure conceivable.  We  wound  around  by  a  half-worn 
path  in  descending  the  hill,  and,  putting  aside  the  long 
branches  of  ivy,  entered  an  antique  chamber  sprink- 
led with  quivering  spots  of  sun-shine,  at  the  extremity 
of  which,  upon  a  kind  of  altar,  lay  the  broken  and  de- 
faced statue  of  the  nymph.  The  fountain  poured  from 
beneath  in  two  streams  as  clear  as  crystal.  In  the 
sides  of  the  temple  were  six  empty  niches,  through 
one  of  which  stole,  from  a  cleft  in  the  wall,  a  little 
stream  which  had  wandered  from  its  way.  Flowers, 
pale  with  growing  in  the  shade,  sprang  from  the  edges 
of  the  rivulet  as  it  round  about;  the  small  creepers, 
dripping  with  moisture,  hung  from  between  the  dia- 
mond-shaped stones  of  the  roof;  the  air  was  refresh- 
ingly cool;  and  the  leafy  door  at  the  entrance,  seen 
against  the  sky,  looked  of  a  transparent  green,  as  vivid 
as  emerald.  No  fancy  could  create  a  sweeter  spot. 
The  fountain  and  the  inspiration  it  breathed  into  Childe 
Harold  are  worthy  of  each  other. 

Just  above  the  fountain,  on  the  crest  of  a  hill,  stands 
a  thick  grove,  supposed  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
consecrated  wood  in  which  Numa  met  the  nymph. 
It  is  dark  with  shadow,  and  full  of  birds,  and  might 
afford  a  fitting  retreat  for  meditation  to  another  king 
and  law-giver.  The  fields  about  it  are  so  thickly  stud- 
ded with  flowers,  that  you  cannot  step  without  crush- 
ing them,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  seems  a  favour- 
ite of  nature.  The  rich  banker,  Torlonia,  has  bought 
this  and  several  other  classic  spots  about  Rome — pos- 
sessions for  which  he  is  more  to  be  envied  than  for  his 
purchased  dukedom. 

All  the  travelling  world  assembles  at  Rome  for  the 
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ceremonies  of  the  holy  week.  Naples,  Florence,  and 
Piso,  send  their  hundreds  of  annual  visitors,  and  the 
hotels  and  palaces  are  crowded  with  strangers  of  every 
nation  and  rank.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
gayer  or  busier  place  than  this  usually  sombre  city 
has  become  within  a  few  days. 


LETTER    XV 


Palm  Sunday — Sistine  chapel — Entrance  of  the  pope — The  choir 
— Tlie  pope  on  his  throne — Presenting  the  palms — Procession 
— Holy  Tuesday — The  Miserere — Accidents  in  the  crowd — 
Tenebrsc — The  emblematic  candles — A  soiree — Holy  Thurs- 
day— Frescos  of  Michael  Angelo — "Creation  of  Eve" — "Lot 
intoxicated" — Delphic  Sybil — Pope  washing  pilgrim's  feet — 
Pope  and  cardinals  waiting  upon  pilgrims  at  dinner. 

Palm  Sunday  opens  the  ceremonies.  We  drove  to 
the  Vatican  this  morning  at  nine,  and,  after  waiting  a 
half-hour  in  the  crush,  kept  back,  at  the  point  of  the 
spear,  by  the  pope's  Swiss  guard,  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  entrance  into  the  Sistine  chapel.  Leaving  the 
ladies  of  the  party  behind  the  grate,  I  passed  two 
more  guards,  and  obtained  a  seat  among  the  cowled 
and  bearded  dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  State  with- 
in, where  I  could  observe  the  ceremony  with  ease.  . 

The  pope  entered,  borne  in  his  gilded  chair  by 
twelve  men,  and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  chaunting 
from  the  Sistine  choir  commenced  with  one  long, 
piercing  note,  by  a  single  voice,  producing  the  most 
impressive  effect.  He  mounted  his  throne  as  high  as 
the  altar  opposite  him,  and  the  cardinals  went  through 
their  obeisances,  one  by  one,  their  trains  supported  by 
their  servants,  who  knelt  on  the  lower  steps  behind 
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them.  The  palms  stood  in  a  tall  heap  beside  the  altar. 
They  were  beautifully  woven  in  wands  of  perhaps  six 
feet  in  length,  with  a  cross  at  the  top.  The  cardinal 
nearest  the  papal  chair  mounted  first,  and  a  palm  was 
handed  him.  He  laid  it  across  the  knees  of  the  pope, 
and,  as  his  Holiness  signed  the  cross  upon  it,  he 
stooped,  and  kissed  .the  embroidered  cross  upon  his 
foot,  then  kissed  the  palm,  and,  taking  it  in  his  two 
hands,  descended  with  it  to  his  seat.  The  other  forty 
or  fifty  cardinals  did  the  same,  until  each  was  provided 
with  a  palm.  Some  twenty  other  persons,  monks  of 
apparent  clerical  rank  of  every  order,  military  men, 
and  members  of  the  Catholic  embassies,  followed  and 
took  palms.  A  procession  was  then  formed,  the  car- 
dinals going  first  with  their  palms  held  before  them, 
and  the  pope  following,  in  his  chair,  with  a  small 
frame  of  palm-work  in  his  hands,  in  which  was  woven 
the  initial  of  the  Virgin.  They  passed  out  of  the 
Sistine  chapel,  the  choir  chaunting  most  delightfully, 
and,  having  made  a  tour  round  the  vestibule,  returned 
in  the  same  order. 

With  all  the  vast  crowd  of  strangers  in  Rome,  I 
went  to  the  Sistine  chapel  on  Holy  Tuesday,  to  hear 
the  far-famed  3Iiserere.  It  is  sung  several  times  dur- 
ing the  holy  week,  by  the  pope's  choir,  and  has  been 
described  by  travellers,  of  all  nations,  in  the  most  rap- 
turous terms.  The  vestibule  was  a  scene  of  shocking 
confusion  for  an  hour;  a  constant  struggle  going  on 
between  the  crowd  and  the  Swiss  guard,  amounting 
occasionally  to  a  fight,  in  which  ladies  fainted,  children 
screamed,  men  swore,  and,  unless  by  force  of  contrast, 
the  minds  of  the  audience  seemed  likely  to  be  little  in 
tune  for  the  music.  The  chamberlains  at  last  arrived, 
and  two  thousand  people  attempted  to  get  into  a  small 
chapel  which  scarce  holds  four  hundred.  Coat-skirts, 
torn  cassocks,  hats,  gloves,  and  fragments  of  ladies' 
dresses  were  thrown  up  by  the  suffocating  tlirong,  and, 
in  the  midst  of  a   confusion  beyond  description,  the 
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mournful  notes  of  the  tenehrse  (or  lamentations  of 
Jeremiah)  poured  in  full  volume  from  the  choir.  Thir- 
teen candles  burned  in  a  small  pyramid  within  the 
paling  of  the  altar;  and  twelve  of  these,  representing 
the  apostles,  were  extinguished,  one  by  one,  (to  signi- 
fy their  desertion  at  the  cross,)  during  the  singing  of 
the  tenehrse.  The  last,  which  was  left  burning,  re- 
presented the  mother  of  Christ.  As  the  last  before 
this  was  extinguished,  the  music  ceased.  The  crowd 
had,  by  this  time,  become  quiet.  The  twilight  had 
deepened  through  the  dimly  lit  chapel,  and  the  only 
solitary  lamp  looked  lost  at  the  distance  of  the  altar. 
Suddenly  the  miserere  commenced  with  one  high 
prolonged  note,  that  sounded  like  a  wail;  another 
joined  it,  and  another  and  another:  and  all  the  differ- 
ent parts  came  in,  with  a  gradual  swell  of  plaintive 
and  most  thrilling  harmony,  to  the  full  power  of  the 
choir.  It  continued  for  perhaps  half  an  hour.  The 
music  was  simple,  running  upon  a  few  notes,  like  a 
dirge;  but  there  were  A^oices  in  the  choir  that  seemed 
of  a  really  supernatural  sweetness.  No  instrument 
could  be  so  clear.  The  crowd,  even  in  their  uncom- 
fortable positions,  were  breathless  with  attention,  and 
the  effect  was  universal. 

The  candles  were  lit,  and  the  motley  troop  of  cardi- 
nals and  red-legged  servitors  passed  out.  The  harle- 
quin-looking Swiss  guard  stood  to  their  tall  halberds; 
the  chamberlains  and  mace-bearers,  in  their  cassocks 
and  frills,  took  care  that  the  males  and  females  should 
not  mix  until  they  reached  the  door;  the  pope  disap- 
peared in  the  sacristy;  and  the  gay  w^orld,  kept  an 
hour  beyond  their  time,  went  home  to  cold  dinners. 

Two  or  three  hours  after,  I  was  at  a  crowded  soire^, 
at  one  of  the  noble  houses  of  Rome.  A  prbna  donna, 
from  the  Opera,  was  singing  in  one  room,  and  card- 
tables,  covered  with  gold  and  silver,  filled  three  others; 
and  every  second  player  was  a  dignitary  of  the  church, 
in  dainty  pumps,  and  with  gold  snuff-box  and  jewelled 
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fingers,  complimenting  and  flirting  with  all  the  bright 
eyes  and  merry  faces  around  him.  The  penitential 
miserere  passed  through  my  mind  and  the  thick  iron 
grates,  through  which  alone  ladies  are  allowed  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremonies  of  the  chapel.  I  passed  on  to  a 
pretty  silken  boudoir,  at  the  end  of  the  long  suite  of 
apartments,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  handsomest  man 
in  Rome — a  priest,  and  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  noble 
family,  who  was  half-reclining  upon  the  cushions  of  a 
divan,  and  playing  with  the  scarf  of  one  of  the  love- 
liest women  of  the  society  here,  while  two  others  en- 
deavoured to  draw  him  into  conversation.  I  could 
not  help  continuing  my  reflection,  and  contrasting  this 
clerical  dandy,  with  his  handsome  black  curls  redolent 
of  perfumed  oils;  his  buckles  of  chased  silver;  his 
Parisian  gloves;  with  a  large  emerald  worn  outside, 
and  his  attitude  and  employment  of  mere  pleasure, 
with  the  ministers  of  a  religion  professing  the  same 
Master  in  our  own  country.  There  are,  of  course, 
priests  in  Rome  v/ho  are  sufficiently  humble  in  dress 
and  manner,  but  nothing  can  exceed  the  sumptuousness 
and  style  in  which  the  cardinals  live,  as  well  as  all 
who,  from  birth  or  fortune,  have  a  certain  personal 
consequence.  Their  carriages  and  horses  are  the  most 
splendid  in  the  world,  their  large  palaces  swarm  with 
servants,  and  their  dress  has  all  the  richness  of  that  of 
princes  when  they  are  abroad. 

The  ceremonies  of  Holy  Thursday  commenced  with 
the  mass  in  the  Sistine  chapel.  Tired  of  seeing  genu- 
flexions and  listening  to  a  mumbling  of  which  I  could 
not  catch  a  syllable,  I  took  advantage  of  my  privileged 
seat  in  the  ambassadors'  box,  to  lean  back  and  study 
the  celebrated  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  upon  the 
ceiling.  A  little  drapery  would  do  no  harm  to  any  of 
them.  They  illustrate,  mainly,  passages  of  Scripture 
history,  but  the  "creation  of  Eve,"  in  the  centre,  is 
an  astonishingly  fine  representation  of  a  naked  man 
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and  woman  as  large  as  life;  and  "  Lot  intoxicated  and 
exposed  before  his  two  daughters,"  is  about  as  immo- 
dest a  picture,  from  its  admirable  expression  as  well 
as  its  nudity,  as  could  easily  be  drawn.  In  one  corner 
there  is  a  most  beautiful  draped  figure  of  the  Delphic 
Sybil — and  I  think  this  bit  of  heathenism  is  almost 
the  only  very  decent  part  of  the  pope's  most  conse- 
crated chapel. 

After  the  mass,  the  host  was  carried,  with  a  showy 
procession,  to  be  deposited  among  the  thousand  lamps 
in  the  Capella  Paolina;  and,  as  soon  as  it  had  passed, 
there  was  a  general  rush  for  the  room  in  which  the 
pope  was  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  pilgrims. 

Thirteen  men,  dressed  in  white,  with  sandals  open 
at  the  top,  and  caps  of  paper  covered  with  white  linen, 
sat  on  a  high  bench,  just  under  a  beautiful  copy  of  the 
'  Last  Supper'  of  Da  Vinci,  in  gobelin  tapestry.  It 
was  a  small  chapel,  communicating  with  the  pope's 
private  apartments.  Eleven  of  the  pilgrims  were  as 
vulgar  and  brutal-looking  men  as  could  have  been 
found  in  the  world;  but  of  the  two  in  the  centre,  one 
was  the  personification  of  wild  fanaticism.  He  was 
pale,  emaciated,  and  abstracted.  His  hair  and  beard 
were  neglected,  and  of  a  singular  blackness.  His  lips 
were  firmly  set  in  an  expression  of  severity.  His 
brows  were  gathered , gloomily  over  his  eyes,  and  his 
glances,  occasionally  sent  among  the  crowd,  were  as 
glaring  and  flashing  as  a  tiger's.  With  all  this,  his 
countenance  was  lofty,  and  if  I  had  seen  the  face  on 
canvass,  as  a  portrait  of  a  martyr,  I  should  have 
thought  it  finely  expressive  of  courage  and  devotion. 
The  man  on  his  left  wept,  or  pretended  to  weep,  con- 
tinually; but  every  person  in  the  room  was  struck 
with  his  extraordinary  resemblance  to  Judas,  as  he  is 
drawn  in  the  famous  picture  of  the  Last  Supper.  It 
was  the  same  marked  face,  the  same  treacherous,  ruf- 
fian look,  the  same  style  of  hair  and  beard,  to  a  won- 
der.    It  is  possible  that  he  might  have  been  chosen  on 
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purpose,  the  twelve  pilgrims  being  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  twelve  apostles,  of  whom  Judas  was  one — but 
if  accidental,  it  was  the  most  remarkable  coincidence 
that  ever  came  under  my  notice.  He  looked  the  hy- 
pocrite and  traitor  complete,  and  his  resemblance  to 
the  Judas  in  the  picture  directly  over  his  head  would 
have  struck  a  child. 

The  pope  soon  entered  from  his  apartments,  in  a 
purple  stole,  with  a  cape  of  dark  crimson  satin,  and 
the  mitre  of  silver  cloth;  and,  casting  the  incense  into 
the  golden  censer,  the  white  smoke  was  flung  from 
side  to  side  before  him,  till  the  delightful  odour  filled 
the  room.  A  short  service  was  then  chaunted,  and 
the  choir  sang  a  hymn.  His  Holiness  was  then  un- 
robed, and  a  fine  napkin,  trimmed  with  lace,  was  tied 
about  him  by  the  servitors;  and,  with  a  deacon  before 
him,  bearing  a  splendid  pitcher  and  basin,  and  a  pro- 
cession behind  him,  with  large  bunches  of  flowers,  he 
crossed  to  the  pilgrim's  bench.  A  priest,  in  a  snow- 
white  tunic,  raised  and  bared  the  foot  of  the  first.  The 
pope  knelt,  took  water  in  his  hand,  and  slightly  rub- 
bed the  instep,  and  then,  drying  it  well  with  a  napkin, 
he  kissed  it. 

The  assistant-deacon  gave  a  large  bunch  of  flowers 
and  a  napkin  to  the  pilgrim,  as  the  pope  left  him;  and 
another  person,  in  rich  garments,  followed,  with  pieces 
of  money  presented  in  a  wrapper  of  white  paper. 
The  same  ceremony  took  place  with  each — one  foot 
only  being  honoured  with  a  lavation.  When  his  Holi- 
ness arrived  at  the  "  Judas,"  there  was  a  general  stir, 
and  every  one  was  on  tip-toe  to  watch  his  countenance. 
He  took  his  handkerchief  from  his  eyes,  and  looked 
at  the  pope  very  earnestl)-;  and,  when  the  ceremony 
was  finished,  he  seized  the  sacred  hand,  and,  imprint- 
ing a  kiss  upon  it,  flung  himself  back,  and  buried  his 
face  again  in  his  handkerchief,  quite  overwhelmed 
with  his  feelings.  The  other  pilgrims  took  it  very 
coolly,  comparatively,  and  one  of  them  seemed  rather 
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amused  than  edified.  The  pope  returned  to  his  throne, 
and  water  was  poured  over  his  hands.  A  cardinal  gave 
him  a  napkin,  his  splendid  cape  was  put  again  over 
his  shoulders,  and,  with  a  pater-noster,  the  ceremony 
was  over. 

Half  an  hour  after,  with  much  crowding  and  seve- 
ral losses  of  foot-hold  and  temper,  I  had  secured  a  place 
in  the  hall,  where  the  apostles,  as  the  pilgrims  are  call- 
ed after  the  washing,  were  to  dine,  waited  on  by  the 
pope  and  cardinals.  With  their  gloomy  faces  and 
ghastly  white  caps  and  white  dresses,  they  looked 
more  like  criminals  waiting  for  execution,  than  guests 
at  a  feast.  They  stood  while  the  pope  went  round 
with  a  gold  pitcher  and  basin,  to  wash  their  hands; 
and  then  seating  themselves,  his  Holiness,  with  a 
good-natured  smile,  gave  each  a  dish  of  soup,  and  said 
something  in  his  ear,  which  had  the  efiect  of  putting 
him  at  his  ease.  The  table  was  magnificently  set  out 
with  the  plate  and  provisions  of  a  prince's  table,  and, 
spite  of  the  thousands  of  eyes  gazing  on  them,  the  pil- 
grims were  soon  deep  in  the  delicacies  of  every  dish, 
even  the  lachrymose  Judas  himself  eating  most  vora- 
ciously.    We  left  them  at  their  dessert. 
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Sepulchre  of  Caius  Cestius— Protestant  burying-ground — Graves 
of  Keats  and  Shelley — Shelley's  lament  over  Keats — Graves 
of  two  Americans — Beauty  of  the  burial-place — Monuments 
over  two  young  females — Inscription  on  Keat's  monument — 
The  style  of  Keats's  Poems — Grave  of  Dr.  Bell — Residence 
and  literary  undertakings  of  his  widow. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  pyramid,  a  hundred  and  thirteen  feet 
high,  huilt  into  the  ancient  wall  of  Rome,  is  the  proud 
Sepulchre  of  Caius  Cestius.  It  is  the  most  imperisha- 
ble of  the  antiquities,  standing  as  perfect  after  eighteen 
hundred  years  as  if  it  were  built  but  yesterday.  Just 
beyond  it,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  over  the  ridge  of 
which  the  wall  passes,  crowning  it  with  two  moulder- 
ing towers,  lies  the  Protestant  burying-ground.  It 
looks  towards  Rome,  which  appears  in  the  distance, 
between  Mount  Aventine  and  a  small  hill  called  Monte 
Testaccio;  and  leaning  to  the  south-east,  the  sun  lies 
warm  and  soft  upon  its  banks,  and  the  grass  and  wild- 
flowers  are  there  the  earliest  and  tallest  of  the  Cam- 
pagna.  I  have  been  here  to-day,  to  see  the  graves  of 
Keats  and  Shelley.  With  a  cloudless  sky  and  the 
most  delicious  air  ever  breathed,  we  sat  down  upon 
the  marble  slab  laid  over  the  ashes  of  poor  Shelley,  and 
read  his  own  lament  over  Keats,  who  sleeps  just  below, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  cemetery  is  rudely  form- 
ed into  three  terraces,  with  walks  between;  and  Shel- 
ley's grave  and  one  other,  without  a  name,  occupy  a 
small  nook  above,  made  by  the  projections  of  a  mould- 
ering wall-tower,  and  crowded  with  ivy  and  shrubs, 
and  a  peculiarly  fragrant  yellow  flower,  which  per- 
fumes the  air  around  for  several  feet.     The  avenue  by 
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which  you  ascend  from  the  gate  is  lined  with  high 
bushes  of  the  marsh-rose  in  the  most  luxuriant  bloom, 
and  all  over  the  cemetery  the  grass  is  thickly  mingled 
with  flowers  of  every  die.  In  his  Preface  to  his  la- 
ment over  Keats,  Shelley  says,  "  he  was  buried  in  the 
romantic  and  lonely  cemetery  of  the  Protestants;  under 
the  pyramid  which  is  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  and  the 
massy  walls  and  towers,  now  mouldering  and  desolate, 
which  formed  the  circuit  of  ancient  Rome.  It  is  an 
open  space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter  with 
violets  and  daisies.  It  might  make  one  in  love  with 
death,  to  think  that  one  should  he  buried  in  so  sweet 
a  place.''^  If  Shelle)'  had  chosen  his  own  grave  at 
the  time,  he  would  have  selected  the  very  spot  where 
he  has  since  been  laid — the  most  sequestered  and 
flowery  nook  of  the  place  he  describes  so  feelingly. 
In  the  last  verses  of  the  elegy,  he  speaks  of  it  again 
with  the  same  feeling  of  its  beauty: 

"  The  spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 
Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  ticcess, 
Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead, 
A  light  of  laughing-  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread. 

"And  gray  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dull  time 
Feeds  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand; 
And  one  keen  pyramid,  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning  the  dust  of  him  who  plann'd 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble;  and  beneath 
Afield  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched,  in  heaven's  smile,  their  camp  of  death, 
Welcoming  him  we  lose,  with  scarce  extinguished  breath. 

"  Here  pause :  these  graves  are  all  too  young  as  yet. 
To  have  outgrown  the  sorrow  which  consigned 
Its  charge  to  each." 

Shelley  has  left  no  poet  behind,  who  could  write  so 
touchingly  of  his  burial-place  in  turn.  He  was,  in- 
deed, as  they  have  graven  on  his  tomb-stone,  "  cor 
cordiu?n'^ — the  heart  of  hearts. 
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On  the  second  terrace  of  the  declivity  are  ten  or 
twelve  graves,  two  of  which  bear  the  names  of  Ame- 
ricans, who  have  died  in  Rome.  A  portrait  carved  in 
bas-relief,  upon  one  of  the  slabs,  told  me,  without  the 
inscription,  that  one  whom  I  had  known  was  buried 
beneath.  The  slightly  rising  mound  was  covered 
with  small  violets,  half  hidden  by  the  grass.  It  takes 
away  from  the  pain  with  which  one  stands  over  the 
grave  of  an  acquaintance  or  a  friend,  to  see  the  sun  ly- 
ing so  warm  upon  it,  and  the  flowers  springing  so  pro- 
fusely and  cheerfully.  Nature  seems  to  have  cared 
for  those  who  have  died  so  far  from  home,  binding  the 
earth  gently  over  them  with  grass,  and  decking  it  with 
the  most  delicate  flowers. 

A  little  to  the  left,  on  the  same  bank,  is  the  new- 
made  grave  of  a  very  young  man,  Mr.  Elliot.  He 
came  abroad  for  health,  and  died  at  Rome,  scarce  two 
months  since.  Without  being  disgusted  with  life,  one 
feels,  in  a  place  like  this,  a  certain  reconciliation,  if  I 
may  so  express  it,  with  the  thought  of  burial — an  al- 
most willingness,  if  his  bed  could  be  laid  amid  such 
loveliness,  to  be  brought  and  left  here  to  his  repose. 
Purely  imaginary  as  any  difl'erence  in  this  circum- 
stance is,  it  must,  at  least,  always  affect  the  sick  pow- 
erfully; and  with  the  common  practice  of  sending  the 
dying  to  Italy,  as  a  last  hope,  I  consider  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  place  of  burial  as  more  than  a  common 
accident  of  happiness. 

Farther  on,  upon  the  same  terrace,  are  two  monu- 
ments that  interested  me.  One  marks  the  grave  of  a 
young  English  girl,  the  pride  of  a  noble  family,  and, 
as  a  scu]])tor  told  me,  who  had  often  seen  and  admired 
her,  a  model  of  high-born  beauty.  She  was  riding 
with  a  party  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  when  her 
horse  became  unmanageable,  and  backed  into  the 
'  rivei*.  She  sank  instantly,  and  was  swept  so  rapidly 
away  by  the  current,  that  her  body  was  not  found  for 
manv  months.     Her  tomb-stone  is  adorned  with  a  has- 
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relief,  representing  an  angel  receiving  her  from  the 
waves. 

The  other  is  the  grave  of  a  young  lady  of  twenty, 
who  was  at  the  baths  of  Lucca,  last  summer,  in  pur- 
suit of  health.  She  died  at  the  first  approach  of  win- 
ter. I  had  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  knowing  her 
slightly,  and  we  used  to  meet  her  in  the  winding  path 
upon  the  bank  of  the  romantic  river  Lima,  at  evening, 
borne  in  a  sedan,  with  her  mother  and  sister  walking 
at  her  side, — the  fairest  victim  consumption  ever 
seized.  She  had  all  the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  transparent  complexion  and  the  unnaturally 
bright  eye,  added  to  features  cast  in  the  clearest  and 
softest  mould  of  female  loveliness.  She  excited  gene- 
ral interest  even  among  the  gay  and  dissipated  crowd 
of  a  watering-place;  and  if  her  sedan  was  missed  in 
the  evening  promenade,  the  inquiry  for  her  was  anx- 
ious and  universal.  She  is  buried  in  a  place  that  seems 
made  for  such  as  herself. 

We  descended  to  the  lower  enclosure  at  the  foot  of 
the  slight  declivity.  The  first  grave  here  is  that  of 
Keats.  The  inscription  on  his  monument  runs  thus: 
"  This  grave  contains  all  that  was  mortal  of  a 
young  English  poet,  who,  on  his  death-bed,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of  his 
enemies,  desired  these  ivords  to  be  engraved  on  his 

tomb:    HERE    LIES    ONE    WHOSE    NAME    WAS    WRITTEN 

IN  WATER.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1821.  Every  rea- 
der knows  his  history  and  the  cause  of  his  death. 
Shelley  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  elegy,  "  The  savage 
criticism  on  his  poems,  which  appeared  in  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  produced  the  most  violent  effect  on  his 
susceptible  mind:  the  agitation  thus  originated  ended 
in  a  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs;  a  rapid 
consumption  ensued,  and  the  succeeding  acknowledg- 
ments, from  more  candid  critics,  of  the  true  greatness* 
of  his  powers,  were  ineffectual  to  heal  the  wound  thus 
wantonly  inflicted."  Keats  was,  no  doubt,  a  poet  of 
very  uncommon  promise.     He  had  all  the  wealth  of 
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genius  within  him,  but  he  had  not  learned,  before  he 
was  killed  by  criticism,  the  received,  and,  therefore, 
the  best  manner  of  producing  it  for  the  eye  of  the 
world.  Had  he  lived  longer,  the  strength  and  rich- 
ness which  break  continually  through  the  affected  style 
of  '  Endymion'  and  '  Lamia'  and  his  other  poems,  must 
have  formed  themselves  into  some  noble  monuments 
of  his  powers.  As  it  is,  there  is  not  a  poet  living  who 
could  surpass  the  material  of  his  'Endymion' — a 
poem,  with  all  its  faults,  far  more  full  of  beauties. 
But  this  is  not  the  place  for  criticism.  He  is  buried 
fitly  for  a  poet,  and  sleeps  beyond  criticism  now. 
Peace  to  his  ashes! 

Close  to  the  grave  of  Keats  is  that  of  Dr.  Bell,  the 
author  of  '  Observations  on  Italy.'  This  estimable 
man,  whose  comments  on  the  Fine  Arts  are,  perhaps, 
as  judicious  and  high-toned  as  any  ever  written,  has 
left  behind  him,  in  Naples,  (where  he  practised  his  pro- 
fession for  some  years, )a  host  of  friends,  who  remember 
and  speak  of  him  as  few  are  remembered  and  spoken 
of  in  this  changing  and  crowded  portion  of  the  world. 
His  widow,  who  edited  his  works  so  ably  and  judi- 
ciously, lives  still  at  Naples,  and  is  preparing  just  now 
a  new  edition  of  his  book  on  Italy.  Having  known 
her,  and  having  heard  from  her  own  lips  many  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  I  felt  an  additional  interest  in  visit- 
ing his  grave.  Both  his  monument  and  Keats's  are 
almost  buried  in  the  tall  flowering  clover  of  this  beau- 
tiful place. 
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Presentation  at  the  papal  court — Pilg'rims  going  to  vespers — Per- 
formance of  the  Miserere — Tarpeian  Rock — The  Forum — Pa- 
lace of  the  Caesars — Coliseum. 

I  HAVE  been  presented  to  the  pope  this  morning,  with 
Mr.  Mayer  of  Baltimore.  With  the  latter  gentleman, 
I  arrived  rather  late,  and  found  that  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  been  already  received,  and  that  his  Holiness 
was  giving  audience,  at  the  moment,  to  some  Russian 
ladies  of  rank.  Bishop  England,  of  Charleston,  how- 
ever, was  good  enough  to  send  in  once  more,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  chamberlain-in-waiting 
announced  to  us  that  //  Padre  Santo  would  receive 
us.  The  ante-room  was  a  picturesque  and  rather  pe- 
culiar scene.  Clusters  of  priests,  of  different  rank, 
were  scattered  about  in  the  corners,  dressed  in  a  variety 
of  splendid  costumes — white,  crimson  and  ermine;  one 
or  two  monks,  with  their  picturesque  beai'ds  and  flow- 
ing dresses  of  gray  or  brown,  were  standing  near  one 
of  the  doors,  in  their  habitually  humble  attitudes;  two 
gentlemen  mace-bearers  guarded  the  door  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  pope's  presence,  their  silver  batons  under 
their  arms,  and  their  open-breasted  cassocks  covered 
with  fine  lace:  the  deep  bend  of  the  window  was  oc- 
cupied by  an  American  party  of  ladies,  in  the  required 
black  veils;  and  around  the  outer  door  stood  the  liel- 
nieted  guard,  a  dozen  stout  men-at-arms,  forming  a 
forcible  contrast  to  the  mild  faces  and  priestly  company 
within. 

The  mace-bearers  lifted  the  curtain,  and  the  pope 
stood  before  us,  in  a  small  plain  room.  The  Irish 
priest  who  accompanied  us  prostrated  himself  on  the 
floor,  and  kissed  the  embroidered  slipper;  and  Bishop 
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England  hastily  knelt  and  kissed  his  hand,  turning  to 
present  us  as  he  rose.  His  Holiness  smiled,  and  step- 
ped forward,  with  a  gesture  of  his  hand,  as  if  to  pre- 
vent our  kneeling,  and,  as  the  bishop  mentioned  our 
names,  he  looked  at  us  and  nodded  smilingly,  but  with- 
out speaking  to  us.  Whether  he  presumed  we  did  not 
speak  the  language,  or  whether  he  thought  us  too 
young  to  answer  for  ourselves,  he  confined  his  inqui- 
ries about  us  entirely  to  the  good  bishop,  leaving  me, 
as  I  had  wished,  at  leisure  to  study  his  features  and 
manner.  It  was  easy  to  conceive  that  the  father  of  the 
Catholic  Church  stood  before  me,  but  I  could  scarcely 
realise  that  it  was  a  sovereign  of  Europe,  and  the  tem- 
poral monarch  of  millions.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long 
vesture  of  snow-white  flannel,  buttoned  together  in 
front,  with  a  large  crimson  velvet  cape  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  band  and  tassels  of  silver  cloth  hanging  from 
beneath.  A  small  white  skull-ca])  covered  the  crown 
of  his  head,  and  his  hair,  slightly  grizzled,  fell  straight 
towards  a  low  forehead,  expressive  of  good-nature 
merely.  A  large  emerald  on  his  finger,  and  slippers 
wrought  in  gold,  with  a  cross  on  the  instep,  completed 
his  dress.  His  face  is  heavil}'  moulded,  but  unmarked, 
and  expressive  mainly  of  sloth  and  kindness;  his  nose 
is  uncommonly  large,  rather  pendant  than  prominent; 
and  an  incipient  double  chin,  slightl}^  hanging  cheeks, 
and  eyes,  over  which  the  lids  drop,  as  if  in  sleep,  at 
the  end  of  every  sentence,  confirm  the  general  impres- 
sion of  his  presence — that  of  an  indolent  and  good  old 
man.  His  inquiries  were  principally  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Baltimore,  (mentioned  bj-  the  bishop  as  the 
city  of  Mr.  Mayer's  residence,)  of  its  processions,  its 
degree  of  state,  and  whether  it  was  recognised  by  the 
government.  At  the  first  pause  in  the  conversation, 
his  Holiness  smiled  and  bowed;  the  Irish  priest  pros- 
trated himself  again  and  kissed  his  foot,  and,  with  a 
blessing  from  the  father  of  the  Church,  we  retired. 

Of  the  three  reigning  monarchs  of  Europe  to  whom 
I   have  now  been  presented,  there  is  not  one  whose 
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natural  dignity  and  personal  fitness  for  his  station  have 
impressed  me,  in  any  degree,  like  that  of  our  own 
venerable  President.  I  have  approached  the  former 
through  guards  and  masters  of  ceremony,  with  all  the 
splendid  paraphernalia  of  regal  palaces  around,  them- 
selves in  the  imposing  dress  of  monarchs,  standing  in 
the  sanctuaries  of  history  and  association.  I  called 
upon  the  latter  without  even  sending  up  my  name, 
introduced  by  the  son  of  one  of  his  friends,  in  the  scarce 
finished  government-house  of  a  new  republic,  and  found 
him  in  the  midst  of  his  family,  hardly  recovered  from 
a  severe  illness.  The  circumstances  were  all  in  favour 
of  the  former,  but  I  think  the  most  bigoted  follower 
of  kings  would  find  something  in  the  simple  manners 
and  stern  dignity  of  the  gray  old  "chieftan"  that  would 
impress  him  far  more  than  the  state  of  all  the  monarchs 
of  Christendom. 

On  the  evening  of  Holy  Thursday,  as  I  was  on  my 
way  to  St.  Peter's,  to  hear  the  Miserere  once  more,  I 
overtook  the  procession  of  the  pilgrims  going  up  to 
vespers.  The  men  went  first  in  couples,  following  a 
cross,  and  escorted  by  gentleman  penitents  covered 
conveniently  with  sack-cloth,  their  eyes  peeping 
through  two  holes,  and  their  well  polished  boots  be- 
neath, being  the  only  indications  by  which  their  pen- 
ance could  be  betrayed  to  the  world.  The  pilgrims 
themselves,  perhaps  a  hundred  in  all,  were  the  dirtiest 
collection  of  beggars  imaginable,  distinguished  from 
the  lazars  in  the  street  only  by  a  long  staff  with  a  fad- 
ed bunch  of  flowers  attached  to  it,  and  an  oil-cloth 
cape  stiched  over  with  scallop-shells.  Behind  came 
the  female  pilgrims,  and  these  were  led  by  the  first 
ladies  of  rank  in  Rome.  It  was  really  curious  to  see 
the  mixture  of  humility  and  pride.  There  were,  per- 
haps, fifty  ladies  of  all  ages,  from  sixteen  to  fifty,  walk- 
ing each  between  two  filthy  old  women,  who  supported 
themselves  by  their  arms,  while  near  them,  on  either 
side  of  the  procession,  followed  their  splended  equi- 
pages, with  numerous  servants,  in  livery,  on  foot,  as  if 
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to  contradict  to  the  world  their  temporary  degrada- 
tion. The  hidy  penitents,  unlike  the  gentlemen,  walk- 
ed in  their  ordinary  dress.  The  chief  penitent,  who 
carried  a  large,  heavy  crucifix  at  the  head  of  the  pro- 
cession, was  the  Princess ,  at  whose  weekly  soi- 
rees and  balls  assemble  all  that  is  gay  and  pleasure-lov- 
ing in  Rome.  Her  two  nieces,  elegant  girls  of  eigh- 
teen or  twenty,  walked  at  her  side,  carrying  lighted 
candles,  of  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  in  broad  day- 
light through  the  streets! 

The  procession  crept  slowly  up  to  the  church,  and  I 
left  them  kneeling  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and  went 
to  the  side  chapel,  to  listen  to  the  Miserere.  The  choir 
here  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  in  the  Sistine  chapel, 
but  the  circumstances  more  than  make  up  for  the  dif- 
ference, which,  after  all,  it  takes  a  nice  ear  to  detect. 
I  could  not  but  congratulate  myself,  as  I  sat  down  up- 
on the  base  of  a  pillar,  in  the  vast  aisle,  without  the 
-chapel  where  the  choir  were  chaunting,  with  the  twi- 
light gathering  in  the  lofty  arches,  and  the  candles  of 
the  various  processions  creeping  to  the  consecrated 
sepulchre  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  church.  It  was 
so  different  in  that  crowded  and  sufibcating  chapel  of 
the  Vatican,  where,  fine  as  was  the  music,  I  vowed 
positively  never  to  subject  myself  to  such  annoyance 
again. 

It  had  become  almost  dark,  when  the  last  candle  but 
one  was  extinguished  in  the  symbolical  pyramid,  and 
the  first  almost  painful  note  of  the  Miserer^  wailed 
out  into  the  vast  church  of  St.  Peter.  For  the  next 
half-hour  the  kneeling  listeners,  around  the  door  of 
the  chapel,  seemed  spell-bound  in  their  motionless  at- 
titudes. The  darkness  thickened;  the  hundred  lamps 
at  the  far-off  sepulchre  of  the  saint  looked  like  a  galaxy 
of  twinkling  points  of  fire,  almost  lost  in  the  distance; 
and  from  the  now  perfectly  obscured  choir,  poured,  in 
ever-varying  volume,  the  dirge-like  music,  in  notes 
inconceivably  plaintive  and  affecting.  The  power; 
the  mingled  mournfulncss  and  sweetness;  the  impas- 
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sioned  fulness,  at  one  moment,  and  the  lost,  shrieking 
wildness  of  one  solitary  voice,  at  another,  carried  away 
the  soul  like  a  whirlwind.  I  never  have  been  so  moved 
by  any  thing.  It  is  not  in  the  scope  of  language  to 
convey  an  idea  to  another  of  the  effect  of  the  MisererL 

It  was  not  till  several  minutes  after  the  music  had 
ceased,  that  the  dark  figures  rose  up  from  the  floor 
about  me.  As  we  approached  the  door  of  the  church, 
the  full  moon,  about  three  hours  risen,  poured  broad- 
ly under  the  arches  of  the  portico,  inundating  the 
whole  front  of  the  lofty  dome  with  a  flood  of  light 
such  as  falls  only  on  Italy.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
atmosphere  between.  Daylight  is  scarce  more  in- 
tense. The  immense  square,  with  its  slender  obelisk 
and  embracing  crescents  of  colonnade,  lay  spread  out 
as  definitely  to  the  eye  as  at  noon;  and  the  two  famous 
fountains  shot  up  their  clear  waters  to  the  sky,  the 
moonlight  streaming  through  the  spray,  and  every 
drop  as  visible  and  bright  as  a  diamond. 

I  got  out  of  the  press  of  carriages,  and  took  a  by- 
street along  the  Tiber,  to  the  Coliseum.  Passing  the 
Jews'  quarter,  which  shuts  at  dark  by  heavy  gates,  I 
found  myself  near  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  and  entered 
the  Forum  behind  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune. 
I  walked  toward  the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  stopping  to 
gaze  on  the  columns;  whose  shadows  have  fallen  on 
the  same  spot,  where  I  now  saw  them,  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  centuries.  It  checks  the  blood  at  one's 
heart,  to  stand  on  the  spot  and  remember  it.  There 
was  not  the  sound  of  a  footstep  through  the  whole 
wilderness  of  the  Forum.  I  traversed  it  to  the  arch 
of  Titus  in  a  silence,  which,  with  the  majestick  ruins 
around,  seemed  almost  supernatural — the  mind  was 
left  so  absolutely  to  the  powerful  associations  of  the 
place. 

Ten  minutes  more  brought  me  to  the  Coliseum. 
Its  gigantic  walls,  arches  on  arches,  almost  to  the  very 
clouds,  lay  half  in  shadow,  half  in  light;  the  ivy  hung 
trembling  in  the  night  air,  from  between  the  cracks  of 
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the  ruin,  and  it  looked  like  some  mighty  wreck  in  a 
desert.  I  entered,  and  a  hundred  voices  announced 
to  me  the  presence  of  half  the  fashion  of  Rome.  I 
had  forgotten  that  it  was  the  mode  "to  go  to  the  Co- 
liseum by  moonlight."  Here  they  were  dancing  and 
laughing  about  the  arena,  where  thousands  of  Chris- 
tians had  been  torn  by  wild  beasts  for  the  amusement 
of  the  emperors  of  Rome;  where  gladiators  had  fought 
and  died;  where  the  sands  beneath  their  feet  were 
more  eloquent  of  blood  than  any  other  spot  on  the  face 
of  the  earth — and  one  sweet  voice  proposed  a  dance,  and 
another  wished  she  could  have  music  and  supper;  and 
the  solemn  old  arches  re-echoed  with  shouts  and 
laughter.  The  travestie  ^f  the  thing  was  amusing. 
I  mingled  in  the  crowd,  and  found  acquaintances  of 
every  nation;  and  an  hour  I  had  devoted  to  romantic 
solitude  and  thought  passed  away  perhaps  quite  as 
agreeably,  in  the  nonsense  of  the  most  thoughtless 
triflers  in  society. 


LETTER    XVIII. 


Vigils  over  the  host — Ceremonies  of  Easter  Sunday — The  pro- 
cession— High  mass — The  pope  blessing  the  people — Curious 
illumination — Return  to  Florence — Rural  festa — Hospitality  of 
the  Florentines — Expected  marriage  of  the  Grand  Duke. 

This  is  Friday  of  the  holy  week.  The  host,  which 
was  deposited  yesterday  amid  its  thousand  lamps  in 
the  Paoline  chapel,  was  taken  from  its  place  this  morn- 
ing, in  solemn  procession,  and  carried  back  to  the 
Sistine,  after  lying  in  the  consecrated  place  twenty- 
four  hours.  Vigils  were  kept  over  it  all  night.  The 
Paoline  chapel  has  no  windows,  and  the  lights  are  so 
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disposed  as  to  multiply  its  receding  arches  till  the  eye 
is  lost  in  them.  The  altar  on  which  the  host  lay  was 
piled  up  to  the  roof  in  a  pyramid  of  light;  and  with 
the  prostrate  figures  constantly  covering  the  floor,  and 
the  motionless  soldier  in  antique  armour  at  the  en- 
trance, it  was  like  some  scene  of  wild  romance. 

:f:  ifi  )fj  ^  :f:  %  ^ 

The  ceremonies  of  Easter  Sunday  were  performed 
where  all  the  others  should  have  been — in  the  body 
of  St.  Peter's.  Two  lines  of  soldiers,  forming  an  aisle 
up  the  centre,  stretched  from  the  square  without  the 
portico  to  the  sacred  sepulchre.  Two  temporary  plat- 
forms for  the  various  diplomatic  corps  and  other  pri- 
vileged persons  occupied  the  sides,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  church  was  filled  by  thousands  of  strangers, 
Roman  peasantry,  and  contadini  (in  picturesque  red 
bodices,  and  with  golden  Ijodkins  through  their  hair,) 
from  all  the  neighbouring  towns. 

A  loud  blast  of  trumpets,  followed  by  military  mu- 
sic, announced  the  coming  of  the  procession.  The 
two  long  lines  of  soldiers  presented  arms,  and  the 
esquires  of  the  pope  entered  first,  in  red  robes,  follow- 
ed by  the  long  train  of  proctors,  chamberlains,  mitre- 
bearers,  and  incense-bearers;  the  men-at-arms  escort- 
ing the  procession  on  either  side.  Just  before  the 
cardinals,  came  a  cross-bearer,  supported  on  either 
side  by  men  in  showy  surplices  carrying  lights,  and 
then  came  the  long  and  brilliant  line  of  white-headed 
cardinals,  in  scarlet  and  ermine.  The  military  digni- 
taries of  the  monarch  preceded  the  pope — a  splendid 
mass  of  uniforms;  and  his  Holiness  then  appeared, 
supported  in  his  great  gold  and  velvet  chair,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  twelve  men,  clothed  in  red  damask,  with 
a  canopy  over  his  head,  sustained  by  eight  gentlemen, 
in  short  violet-coloured  silk  mantles.  Six  of  the  Swiss 
guard  (representing  the  six  Catholic  cantons)  walked 
near  the  pope,  \vith  drawn  swords  on  their  shoulders, 
and  after  his  chair  followed  a  troop  of  civil  officers, 
whose  appointments  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
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inquire.  The  procession  stopped  when  the  pope  was 
opposite  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  his 
Holiness  descended.  The  tiara  was  lifted  from  his 
head  by  a  cardinal,  and  he  knelt  upon  a  cushion  of 
velvet  and  gold  to  adore  the  ''sacred  host,"  which  was 
exposed  upon  the  altar.  After  a  few  minutes  he  re- 
turned to  his  chair,  his  tiara  was  again  set  on  his  head, 
and  the  music  rang  out  anew,  while  the  procession 
swept  on  to  the  sepulchre. 

The  spectacle  was  all  splendour.  The  clear  space 
through  the  vast  area  of  the  church,  lined  wifh  glitter- 
ing soldiery;  the  dazzling  gold  and  crimson  of  the  com- 
ing procession;  the  high  papal  chair,  with  the  immense 
fan-banners  of  peacocks'  feathers  held  aloft;  the  almost 
immeasurable  dome  and  might}'  pillars  above  and 
around,  and  the  multitudes  of  silent  people,  produced 
a  scene  which,  connected  with  the  idea  of  religious 
worship,  and  added  to  by  the  swell  of  a  hundred  in- 
struments of  music,  quite  dazzled  and  overpowered  me. 

The  high  mass  (performed  but  three  times  a  year) 
proceeded.  At  the  latter  part  of  it,  the  pope  mounted 
to  the  altar,  and,  after  various  ceremonies,  elevated  the 
sacred  host.  At  the  instant  that  the  small  white  wa- 
fer was  seen  between  the  golden  candlesticks,  the  two 
immense  lines  of  soldiers  dropped  upon  their  knees, 
and  all  the  people  prostrated  themselves  at  the  same 
instant. 

This  fine  scene  over,  we  hurried  to  the  square  in 
front  of  the  church,  to  secure  places  for  a  still  finer  one 
— that  of  the  pope  blessing  the  people.  Several  thou- 
sand troops,  cavalry  and  foot-men,  were  drawn  up  be- 
tween the  steps  and  the  obelisk,  in  the  centre  of  the 
piazza;  and  the  immense  area  embraced  by  the  two 
circling  colonnades  was  crowded  by  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  with  eyes  directed  to  one  single 
point.  The  variety  of  bright  costumes,  the  gay  live- 
ries of  the  ambassadors'  and  cardinals'  carriages,  the 
vast  body  of  soldiery,  and  the  magnificent  frame  of 
columns  and  fountains  in  which  this  gorgeous  picture 
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was  contained,  formed  the  grandest  scene  conceivable. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  pope  appeared  in  the  balcony 
over  the  great  door  of  St.  Peter's.  Every  hat  in  the 
vast  multitude  was  lifted  and  every  knee  bowed  in  an 
instant; — half  a  nation  prostrate  together,  and  one 
gray  old  man  lifting  np  his  hands  to  Heaven,  and 
blessing  them.' 

The  cannon  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  thundered; 
the  innumerable  bells  of  Rome  pealed  forth  simulta- 
neously; the  troops  fell  into  line  and  motion,  and  the 
children  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty -seventh  successor 
of  St.  Peter  departed  blessed. 

In  the  evening  all  the  world  assembled  to  see  the 
illumination,  which  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  describe. 
The  night  was  cloudy  and  black,  and  every  line  in  the 
architecture  of  the  largest  building  in  the  world  was 
defined  in  light,  even  to  the  cross,  which,  as  I  have 
said  before,  is  at  the  height  of  a  mountain  from  the 
base.  For  about  an  hour  it  was  a  delicate  but  vast 
structure  of  shining  lines,  like  the  drawing  of  a  glori- 
ous tehiple  on  the  clouds.  At  eight,  as  the  clock  struck, 
flakes  of  fire  burst  from  every  point,  and  the  whole 
building  seemed  started  into  flame.  It  was  done  by 
a  simultaneous  kindling  of  torches  in  a  thousand  points, 
a  man  stationed  at  each.  The  glare  seemed  to  exceed 
that  of  noonday.  No  description  can  give  an  idea 
of  it. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  not  been  a  little  tedious  in 
describing  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy  week.  Forsyth 
says,  in  his  bilious  book,  that  he  "  never  could  read, 
and  certainly  never  could  write,  a  description  of  them," 
They  have  struck  me,  however,  as  particularly  unlike 
any  thing  ever  seen  in  my  own  country,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  draw  them  slightly  and  Avith  as  little 
particularity  as  possible. 
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I  found  myself  at  six  this  morning,  where  I  had 
found  myself  at  the  same  hour  a  year  before — in  the 
midst  of  the  rural  festa  at  the  Cascine  of  Florence. 
The  duke,  to-day,  breakfasts  at  his  farm.  The  people 
of  Florence,  high  and  low,  come  out,  and  spread  their 
repasts  upon  the  fine  sward  of  the  openings  in  the 
wood;  the  roads  are  watered;  and  the  royal  equipages 
dash  backward  and  forward,  while  the  ladies  hang 
their  shawls  in  the  trees,  and  children  and  lovers  stroll 
away  into  the  shade,  and  all  looks  like  a  scene  from 
Boccaccio, 

I  thought  it  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  sight  last 
year,  and  so  described  it.  But  I  was  a  stranger  then, 
newly  arrived  in  Florence,  and  felt  desolate  amid  the 
happiness  of  so  many.  A  few  months  among  so  frank 
and  warm-hearted  a  people  as  the  Tuscans,  however, 
makes  one  at  home.  The  tradesman  and  his  wife,  fa- 
miliar with  your  face,  and  happy  to  be  seen  in  their 
holiday  dresses,  give  you  the  "  buon  giorno'^  as  you 
pass,  and  a  cup  of  red  wine  or  a  seat  at  the  cloth  on 
the  grass  is  at  your  service  in  almost  any  group  in  the 
pr'ato.  I  am  sure  I  should  not  find  so  many  acquaint' 
ances  in  the  town  in  which  I  have  passed  my  life,  r/-^ 

A  little  beyond  the  crowd  lies  a  broad  open  glade  of 
the  greenest  grass,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  woods  of 
the  farm.  A  broad  fringe  of  shade  is  flung  by  the  trees 
along  the  eastern  side,  and  at  their  roots  cluster  the 
different  parties  of  the  nobles  and  the  ambassadors. 
Their  gaily-dressed  chasseurs  are  in  waiting;  the  sil- 
ver plate  quivers  and  glances,  as  the  chance  rays  of  the 
sun  break  through  the  leaves  overhead:  and  at  a  little 
distance  in  the  road  stand  their  showy  equipages  in  a 
long  line  from  the  great  oak  to  the  farm-house. 

In  the  evening  there  was  an  illumination  of  the  green 
alleys  and  the  little  square  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
a  band  of  music  for  the  people.  Within,  the  halls 
were  thrown  open  for  a  ball.  It  was  given  by  the 
Grand  Duke  to  the  Duchess  of  Lichtenberg,  the  widow 
of  Eugene  Beauharnais.     The  company  assembled  at 
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eight,  and  the  presentations  (two  lovely  countrywomen 
of  my  own  among  them)  were  over  at  nine.  The 
dancing  then  commenced,  and  we  drove  home,  through 
the  fading  lights  still  burning  in  the  trees,  an  hour  or 
two  past  midnight. 

The  Grand  Duke  is  about  to  be  married  to  one  of 
the  princesses  of  Naples,  and  great  preparations  are 
making  for  the  event.  He  looks  little  like  a  bride- 
groom, with  his  sad  face,  and  unshorn  beard  and  hair. 
It  is,  probably,  not  a  marriage  of  inclination,  for  the  fat 
princess  expecting  him  is  every  way  inferior  to  the 
incomparable  woman  he  has  lost,  and  he  passed  half 
the  last  week  in  a  lonely  visit  to  the  chamber  in  which 
.(^he  died,  in  his  palace  at  Pisa. 
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Pisa — Dulness  of  the  town — Leaning  tower — Cruise  in  the  frigate 
"United  States" — Elba — Piombino — Porto  Ferrajo — Appear- 
ance of  the  bay — Naval  discipline — Visit  to  the  town-residence 
of  Napoleon — His  employment  during  his  confinement  on  the 
island — His  sisters  Eliza  and  PauUne — His  country-house — 
Simplicity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Elba. 

I  LEFT  Florence  on  one  of  the  last  days  of  May  for  Pisa, 
with  three  Italian  companions,  who  submitted  as  qui- 
etly as  myself  to  being  sold  four  times  from  one  vet- 
turino  to  another,  at  the  different  stopping-places,  and 
we  drove  into  the  grass-grown,  melancholy  streets  of 
Pisa,  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  thankful  to  es- 
cape from  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  low  banks  of  the 
Arno!  My  fellow-travellers  were  Florentines,  and 
in  their  sarcastic  remarks  upon  the  dulness  of  Pisa  I 
imagined  I  could  detect  a  lingering  trace  of  the  ancient 
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hatred  of  these  once  rival  republics.  Preparations  for 
the  illumination  in  honour  of  the  new  Grand  Duchess 
were  going  on  upon  the  streets  bordering  the  river, 
but  other  sign  of  life  there  was  none.  It  must  have 
been  solitude  itself  which  tempted  Byron  to  reside  in 
Pisa.  1  looked  at  the  hot  sunny  front  of  the  Palazzo 
Lanfranchi  in  which  he  lived,  and  tried  in  vain  to  ima- 
gine it  the  home  of  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  pleasure. 

I  hurried  to  dine  with  the  friends  whose  invitation 
had  brought  me  out  of  my  way,  (I  was  going  to  Leg- 
horn,) and  with  a  warm,  golden  sunset  flushing  in  the 
sky,  we  left  the  table  a  few  hours  after  to  mount  to  the 
top  of  the  "  leaning  tower."  On  the  north  and  east 
lay  the  sharp  terminating  ridges  of  the  Appenines,  in 
which  lay  nested  Lucca  and  its  gay  Baths,  and  on  the 
west  and  south,  over  a  broad  bright  green  meadow  of 
from  seven  to  fourteen  miles,  threaded  by  the  Arno 
and  the  Serchio,  coiled  the  distant  line  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, peaked  with  the  many  ships  entering  and 
leaving  the  busy  port  of  Leghorn,  and  gilded,  like  a 
flaunting  ribbon,  with  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun.  Be- 
low us  lay  Pisa,  and  away  to  the  mountains,  and  off" 
over  the  plains,  the  fertile  farms  of  Tuscany.  Every 
point  of  the  scene  was  lovely.  But  there  was  an  un- 
accustomed feature  in  the  southern  view,  which  had 
more  power  over  my  feelings  than  all  else  around  me. 
Floating  like  small  clouds  in  the  distance,  I  could  just 
distinguish  two  noble  frigates,  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
roads.  The  guardian  of  the  tower  handed  me  his  glass, 
and  I  strained  my  eye  till  I  fancied  I  could  see  the 
"  stars  and  stripes"  of  my  country's  flag  flying  at  the 
peaks.  1  pointed  them  out  with  pride  to  my  English 
friends;  and  while  they  hung  over  the  dizzy  railing, 
watching  the  fading  tints  of  the  sunset  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Tuscany,  I  kept  my  eye  on  the  distant  ships, 
lost  in  a  thousand  reveries  of  home  The  blood  so  stirs 
to  see  that  free  banner  in  a  foreign  land! 

We  remained  on  the  tower  till  the  moon  rose  clear 
and  full,  and  then  descended  by  its  circling  galleries  to 
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the  square,  looked  at  the  tall  fairy  structure  in  her  mel- 
lower light,  its  siSes  laced  with  the  shadows  of  the 
hundred  columns  winding  around  it,  and  the  wondrous 
pile,  as  it  leaned  forward  to  meet  the  light,  seeming  in 
the  very  act  of  toppling  to  the  earth. 

*  t;;  *  -^  ¥ 

I  had  come  from  Florence  to  join  the  "United  States," 
at  the  polite  invitation  of  the  officers  of  the  ward-room, 
on  a  cruise  up  the  Mediterranean.  My  cot  was  swung 
immediately  on  my  arrival,  but  we  lay  three  days 
longer  than  was  expected  in  the  harbour,  riding  out  a 
gale  of  wind,  which  broke  the  chain-cables  of  both 
ships,  and  drove  several  merchant-vessels  on  the  rocks. 
We  got  under  weigh  on  the  third  of  June,  and  the  next 
morning  were  off  Elba,  with  Corsica  on  our  quarter, 
and  the  little  island  of  Capreja  just  a-head. 

The  firing  of  guns  took  me  just  now  to  the  deck. 
Three  Sardinian  gun-boats  had  saluted  the  commo- 
dore's flag  in  passing,  and  it  was  returned  with  twelve 
guns.  They  were  coming  home  from  the  affair  at  Tu- 
nis. It  is  a  fresh,  charming  morning,  and  we  are  beat- 
ing up  against  a  light  head-wind;  all  the  officers  on 
deck  looking  at  the  island  with  their  glasses,  and  dis- 
cussing the  character  of  the  great  man  to  whom  this 
little  barren  spot  was  a  tempoi^ary  empire.  A  bold 
fortification  just  appears  on  the  point,  with  the  Tuscan 
flag  flying  from  the  staff.  The  sides  of  the  hills  are 
dotted  with  desolate-looking  buildings,  among  which 
are  one  or  two  monasteries;  and  in  rounding  the  side 
of  the  island,  we  have  passed  two  or  three  small  vil- 
lages, perched  below  and  above  on  the  rocks.  Off  to 
the  east,  we  can  just  distinguish  Piombino,  the  nearest 
town  of  the  Italian  shore;  and  very  beautiful  it  looks, 
rising  from  the  edge  of  the  water  like  Venice,  with  a 
range  of  cloudy  hills  relieving  it  in  the  rear. 

Our  anchor  is  dropped  in  the  bay  of  Porto  Fer- 
rajo.  As  we  ran  ligTitly  in  upon  the  last  tack,  the 
walls  of  the  fort  appeared  crowded  with  people, 
the    whole    town    apparently    assembled    to    see    the 
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unusual  spectacle  of  two  ships-of-war  entering  their 
now  quiet  waters.  A  small  curving  bay  opened 
'to  us,  and  as  we  rounded  directly  under  the  walls 
of  the  fort,  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  the  town  behind 
appeared  crowded  with  women,  whose  features  we 
could  easily  distinguish  with  a  glass.  By  the  con- 
stant exclamations  of  the  midshipmen,  who  were  gaz- 
ing intently  from  the  quarter-deck,  there  was  among 
them  a  fair  proportion  of  beauty,  or  what  looked  like 
it  in  the  distance.  Just  lielow  the  summit  of  the  fort, 
upon  a  terrace  commanding  a  view  of  the  sea,  stood  a 
handsome  house,  with  low  windows  shut  with  Vene- 
tian blinds  and  shaded  with  acacias,  which  the  pilot 
pointed  out  to  us  as  having  been  the  town-residence  of 
Napoleon.  As  the  ship  lost  her  way,  we  came  in 
sight  of  a  gentle  amphitheatre  of  hills  rising  away 
from  the  cove,  in  a  woody  ravine  of  which  stood  a 
handsome  building,  with  eight  windows,  built  by  the 
Exile,  as  a  country-house.  Twent}^  or  thirty,  as  good 
or  better,  spot  the  hills  around,  ornamented  with  ave- 
nues and  orchards  of  low  olive-trees.  It  is  altogether 
a  rural  scene,  and  disappoints  us  agreeably  after  the 
barren  promise  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  isle. 

The  "  Constellation"  came  slowly  in  after  us,  with 
every  sail  set,  and  her  tops  crowded  with  men;  and  as 
she  fell  under  the  stern  of  the  commodore's  ship,  the 
word  was  given,  and  her  vast  quantity  of  sail  was  furl- 
ed with  that  wonderful  alacrity  which  so  astonishes  a 
landsman.  I  have  been  continually  surprised  in  the 
few  days  that  I  have  been  on  board,  with  the  wonders 
of  sea-discipline;  but  for  a  spectacle,  I  have  seen  noth- 
ing more  imposing  than  the  entrance  of  these  two 
beautiful  frigates  into  the  little  port  of  Elba,  and  their 
magical  management.  The  anchors  were  dropped, 
the  yards  came  down  by  the  run,  the  sails  disappear- 
ed, the  living  swarm  upon  the  rigging  slid  below,  all 
in  a  moment,  and  then  struck  up  the  delightful  band 
on  our  quarter-deck,  and  the  sailors  leaned  on  the 
guns,  the  officers  on  the  quarter-railing,  and  boats  from 
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the  shore  filled  with  ladies  lay  off  at  different  distan- 
ces,— the  whole  scene  as  full  of  repose  and  enjoyment, 
as  if  we  had  lain  idle  for  a  month  in  these  glassy 
waters.     How  beautiful  are  the  results  of  order! 

*  ■>^  *  -i^  ¥ 

We  had  made  every  preparation  for  a  pic-nic  party 
to  the  country-house  of  Napoleon  yesterday — but  it 
rained.  At  sunset,  however,  the  clouds  crowded  into 
vast  masses,  and  the  evening  gave  a  glorious  promise, 
which  was  fulfilled  this  morning  in  freshness  and  sun- 
shine. The  commodore's  barge  took  off  the  ladies 
for  an  excursion  on  horseback  to  the  iron-mines,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  island — the  midshipmen  were  set 
ashore  in  various  directions  for  a  ramble;  and  I,  tempt- 
ed with  the  beauty  of  the  ravine  whick  encloses  the 
villa  of  Napoleon,  declined  all  invitations,  with  an  eye 
to  a  stroll  thither. 

We  were  first  set  ashore  at  the  mole  to  see  the 
town.  A  medley  crowd  of  soldiers,  citizens,  boys, 
girls,  and  galley-slaves,  received  us  at  the  landing,  and 
followed  us  up  to  the  town  square,  gazing  at  the  offi- 
cers with  undisguised  curiosity.  We  met  several  gen- 
tlemen from  the  other  ship  at  the  cafe,  and,  taking  a 
cicerone  together,  started  for  the  town-residence  of  the 
Emperor.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the  governor,  and 
stands  on  the  summit  of  the  little  fortified  city.  We 
mounted  by  clean  excellent  pavements,  getting  a  good- 
natured  "  buon  giorno^^  from  every  female  head 
thrust  from  beneath  the  blinds  of  the  houses.  The 
governor's  aid  received  us  at  the  door,  with  his  cap  in 
his  hand,  and  we  commenced  the  tour  of  the  rooms, 
with  all  the  household,  male  and  female,  following  to 
gaze  at  us.  Napoleon  lived  on  the  first-floor.  The 
rooms  were  as  small  as  those  of  a  private  house,  and 
painted  in  the  pretty  fresco  common  in  Italy.  The 
furniture  was  all  changed,  and  the  fire-places  and  two 
busts  of  the  Emperor's  sisters  (Eliza  and  Pauline)  were 
all  that  remained  as  it  was.  The  library  is  a  pretty 
room,  though  very  small,  and  opens  on  a  terrace  level 
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with  his  favourite  garden.  The  plants  and  lemon- 
trees  were  planted  b}^  himself,  we  were  told,  and  the 
officers  plucked  souvenirs  on  all  sides.  The  officer 
who  accompanied  us  was  an  old  soldier  of  Napoleon's 
and  a  native  of  Elba,  and  after  a  little  of  the  reluctance 
common  to  the  teller  of  an  oft-told  tale,  he  gave  us 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  Emperor's  resi- 
dence at  the  island.  It  appears  that  he  employed  him- 
self, from  the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  little  territory,  making  roads,  &c.,  and 
behaved  like  a  man  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
linquish ambition,  and  content  him-self  with  what  was 
about  him.  Three  assassins  were  discovered  and  cap- 
tured in  the  course  of  eleven  months,  the  two  first  of 
whom  he  pardoned.  The  third  made  an  attempt  upon 
his  life,  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  at  a  bridge  leading 
to  his  country-house,  and  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. He  was  a  native  of  the  Emperor's  own  birth- 
place in  Corsica. 

The  second-floor  was  occupied  by  his  mother  and 
Pauline.  The  furniture  of  the  cbamber  of  the  re- 
nowned beauty  is  very  much  as  she  left  it.  The  bed 
is  small,  and  the  mirror  opposite  its  foot  very  large 
and  in  a  mahogany  frame.  Small  mirrors  were  set 
also  into  the  bureau,  and  in  the  back  of  a  pretty  cabi- 
net of  dark  wood  standing  at  the  head  of  the  bed.  It 
is  delightful  to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  that 
has  been  the  home  of  the  lovely  creature  whose  mar- 
ble image  by  Canova  thrills  every  beholder  with  love. 
Her  sitting-room,  though  less  interesting,  made  us  lin- 
ger and  muse  again.  It  looks  out  over  the  sea  to  the 
west,  and  the  prospect  is  beautiful.  One  forgets  that 
her  history  could  not  be  written  without  many  a  blot. 
How  much  we  forgive  to  beauty!  Of  all  the  female 
branches  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  Pauline  bore  the 
greatest  resemblance  to  her  brother  Napoleon.  But 
the  grand  and  regular  profile  which  was  in  him  marked 
with  the  stern  air  of  sovereignty  and  despotic  rule, 
was  in  her  tempered  with  an  enchanting  softness  and 
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fascinating  smile.  Her  statue  is  the  chef-d' oeuvre  of 
modern  sculpture. 

We  went  from  the  governor's  house  to  the  walls  of 
the  town,  loitering  along  and  gazing  at  the  sea,  and 
then  rambled  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  town, 
attracting,  by  the  gay  uniforms  of  the  officers,  the  atten- 
tion and  courtesies  of  every  smooched  petticoat  far  and 
near.  What  the  faces  of  the  damsels  of  Elba  might 
be,  if  washed,  we  could  hardly  form  a  conjecture. 

The  country-house  of  Napoleon  is  three  miles  from 
the  town,  a  little  distance  from  the  shore,  farther  round 
into  the  bay.  Captain  Nicholson  proposed  to  walk  to 
it,  and  send  his  boat  across — a  warmer  task  for  the 
mid-day  of  an  Italian  June  than  a  man  of  less  enter- 
prise would  choose  for  pleasure.  We  reached  the 
stone  steps  of  the  imperial  casino,  after  a  melting  and 
toilsome  walk,  hungry  and  thirsty,  and  were  happy  to 
fling  ourselves  upon  broken  chairs  in  the  denuded 
drawing-room,  and  wait  for  an  extempore  dinner  of 
twelve  eggs  and  a  bottle  of  wine  as  bitter  as  criticism. 
A  farmer  and  his  family  live  in  the  house,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  bad  busts  and  the  fire-places  are  all  that  remain 
of  its  old  appearance.  The  situation  and  the  view, 
however,  are  superb.  A  little  lap  of  a  valley  opens 
right  away  from  the  door  to  the  bosom  of  the  bay,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  glassy  basin  lies  the  bold  peninsu- 
lar promontory  and  fortification  of  Porto  Farrajo,  like 
a  castle  in  a  lock,  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
island  by  a  mere  rib  of  sand.  Oflf  beyond  sleeps  the 
main-land  of  Italy,  mountain  and  vale,  like  a  smooth- 
ly-shaped bed  of  clouds:  and  for  the  foreground  of  the 
landscape,  the  valleys  of  Elba  are  just  now  green  with 
fig-trees  and  vines,  speckled  here  and  there  with  fields 
of  golden  grain,  and  farm-houses  shaded  with  all  tlie 
trees  of  this  genial  climate. 

We  examined  the  place  after  our  frugal  dinner,  and 
found  a  natural  path  under  the  edge  of  the  hill  behind, 
stretching  away  back  into  the  valley,  and  leading,  after 
a  short  walk,  to  a  small  stream  and  a  waterfall.  Across 
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it,  just  above  the  fall,  lay  the  trunk  of  an  old  and  vig- 
orous fig-tree,  full  of  green  limbs,  and  laden  with 
fruit  half-ripe.  It  made  a  natural  bridge  over  the 
stream,  and  as  its  branches  shaded  the  rocks  below, 
we  could  easily  imagine  Napoleon  walking  to  and  fro 
in  the  smooth  path,  and  seating  himself  on  the  broad- 
est stone  in  the  heat  of  the  summer  evenings  he  pass- 
ed on  the  spot.  It  was  the  only  walk  about  the  place, 
and  a  secluded  and  pleasant  one.  The  groves  of  firs 
and  brush  above,  and  the  locust  and  cherry-trees  on 
the  edges  of  the  walk,  are  old  enough  to  have  shaded 
him.  We  sat  and  talked  under  the  influence  of  the 
"  genius  of  the  spot"  till  near  sunset,  and  then,  cutting 
each  a  walking-stick  from  the  shoots  of  the  old  fig- 
tree,  returned  to  the  boats  and  reached  the  ship  as  the 
band  struck  up  their  exhiliarating  music  for  the  even- 
ing on  the  quarter-deck. 

We  passed  two  or  three  days  at  Elba  most  agreea- 
bly. The  weather  has  been  fine,  and  the  ships  have 
been  thronged  with  company.  The  common-people 
of  the  town  come  on  board  in  boat-loads — men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  and  are  never  satisfied  with  gazing 
and  wondering.  The  inhabitants  speak  very  pure 
Tuscan,  and  are  mild  and  simple  in  their  manners. 
They  all  take  the  ships  to  be  bound  upon  a  mere  voy- 
age of  pleasure;  and,  with  the  officers  in  their  gay 
dresses,  and  the  sailors  in  their  clean  white  and  blue, 
the  music  morning  and  evening,  and  the  general  gaiety 
on  board,  the  impression  is  not  much  to  be  wonder- 
ed at. 

Yesterday,  after  dinner,  Captain  Nicholson  took  us 
ashore  in  his  gig,  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  in  the  shade. 
His  steward  followed,  with  a  bottle  or  two  of  old  wine; 
and  landing  near  the  fountain  to  which  the  boats  are 
sent  for  water,  we  soon  found  a  spreading  fig-tree,  and, 
with  a  family  of  the  country  people  from  a  neighbor- 
ing cottage  around  us,  we  idled  away  the  hours  till  the 
cool  of  the  evening.     The  simplicity  of  the  old  man 
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and  his  wife,  and  the  wonder  of  himself  and  several 
labourers  in  his  vineyard,  to  whom  the  captain  gave  a 
glass  or  two  of  his  excellent  wines,  would  have  made 
a  study  for  Wilkie.  Sailors  are  merry  companions 
for  a  party  like  this.  We  returned  over  the  unruffled 
expanse  of  the  bay,  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  by  sunset,  and  as  happy  as  a  life,  literally  sa7is 
souci,  could  make  us.  What  is  it,  in  this  rambling 
absence  from  all  to  which  we  look  forward  to  in  love 
and  hope,  that  so  fascinates  the  imagination? 

I  went,  in  the  commodore's  suite,  to  call  upon  the 
governor  this  morning.  He  is  a  military,  command- 
ing-looking man,  and  received  us  in  Napoleon's  sa- 
loon, surrounded  by  his  officers.  He  regretted  that  his 
commission  did  not  permit  him  to  leave  the  shore,  even 
to  visit  a  ship,  but  offered  a  visit  on  the  part  of  his  sister 
and  a  company  of  the  first  ladies  of  the  town.  They 
came  off  this  evening.  She  was  a  lady-like  woman,  not 
very  pretty,  of  thirty  years  perhaps.  As  she  spoke  only 
Italian,  she  was  handed  over  to  me,  and  I  waited  on  her 
through  the  ship,  explaining  a  great  many  things  of 
which  I  knew  as  much  as  herself  This  visit  over,  we 
get  under  weigh  to-morrow  morning  for  Naples. 


LETTER    XX 


Departure  from  Elba — Ischia — Bay  of  Naples — Naples — San  Car- 
lo— Repeated    Conspiracies — Scene    on    Shipboard — Castella- 


We  set  sail  from  Elba  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of 
June.  The  inhabitants,  all  of  whom,  I  presume,  had 
been  on  board  of  the  ships,  were    standing  along  the 
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walls  and  looking  from  the  embrasures  of  the  fortress 
to  see  us  off.  It  was  a  clear  summer's  morning,  with- 
out much  wind,  and  we  crept  slowly  off  from  the 
point,  gazing  up  at  the  windows  of  Napoleon's  house 
as  we  passed  under,  and  laying  on  our  course  for  the 
shore  of  Italy.  We  soon  got  into  the  fresher  breeze  of 
the  open  sea;  and  the  low  white  line  of  villages  on  the 
Tuscan  coast  appeared  more  distant,  till,  with  a  glass, 
we  could  see  the  people  at  the  windows  watching  our 
progress.  Fishing-boats  were  drawn  up  on  shore, 
and  the  idle  sailors  were  leaning  in  the  half  shadow 
which  they  afforded;  but  with  the  almost  total  absence 
of  trees,  and  the  glaring  white  of  the  walls,  we  were 
content  to  be  out  upon  the  cool  sea,  passing  town  after 
town  unvisited.  Island  after  island  was  approached 
and  left  during  the  day;  barren  rocks,  with  only  a  light- 
house to  redeem  their  nakedness;  and  in  the  evening  at 
sunset  we  were  in  sight  of  Ischia,  the  towering  isle  in 
the  bosom  of  the  bay  of  Naples.  The  band  had  been 
called  as  usual  at  seven,  and  were  playing  a  delightful 
waltz  upon  the  quarter-deck;  the  sea  was  even,  and 
just  crisped  by  the  breeze  from  the  Italian  shore;  the 
sailors  were  leaning  on  the  guns,  listening;  the  officers 
clustered  in  their  various  places;  and  the  murmur  of 
the  foam  before  the  prow  was  just  audible  in  the  lighter 
passages  of  the  music.  Above  and  in  the  west  glow- 
ed the  eternal  but  untiring  tints  of  tlie  summer  sky  of 
the  Mediterranean — a  gradually  fading  gold  from  the 
edge  of  the  sea  to  the  zenith,  and  the  early  star  soon 
twinkled  through  it,  and  the  air  dampened  to  a  reviving 
freshness.  I  do  not  know  that  a  mere  scene  like  this, 
without  incident,  will  interest  a  reader,  but  it  was  so 
delightful  to  myself,  that  I  have  described  it  for  the 
mere  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  it.  The  desert  stillness 
and  loneliness  of  the  sea,  the  silent  motion  of  the  ship, 
and  the  delightful  music  swelling  beyond  the  bulwarks 
and  dying  upon  the  wind,  were  such  singularly  com- 
bined circumstances!  It  was  a  moving  paradise  in  the 
waste  of  the  ocean. 
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Sail  was  shortened  last  night,  and  we  lay-to  under 
the  shore  of  Ischia,  to  enter  the  bay  of  Naples  by  day- 
light. As  the  morning  mist  lifted  a  little,  the  pecu- 
liar shape  of  Vesuvius,  the  boldness  of  the  island  of 
Capri,  the  sweeping  curves  of  Baise  and  Poi'tici,  and 
the  small  promontory  which  lifts  Naples  towai'd  the 
sea,  rose  like  the  features  of  a  familiar  friend  to  my 
eye.  It  would  be  difficult  to  have  seen  Naples  with- 
out having  a  memory  steeped  in  its  beauty.  A  fair 
wind  set  us  straight  into  the  bay;  and  one  by  one  the 
towns  on  its  shore,  the  streaks  of  lava  on  the  sides  of 
its  volcano,  and,  soon  after,  the  houses  of  friends  on 
the  street  of  the  Chiaja,  became  distinguishable  to  the 
eye.  There  had  been  a  slight  eruption  since  I  was 
here;  but  now,  as  before,  there  was  scarce  a  puff  of 
smoke  to  be  seen  rising  from  Vesuvius.  My  little 
specimen  of  sulphur,  which  I  took  from  the  just-hard- 
ened bosom  of  the  crater  now  destroyed,  lies  before 
me  on  the  table  as  I  write,  more  valued  than  ever, 
since  its  bed  has  been  melted  and  blown  into  the  air. 
The  new  and  lighter-coloured  streak  on  the  right  of 
the  mountain  would  have  informed  me  of  itself  that 
the  lava  had  issued  since  I  was  here.  The  sound  of 
bells  and  the  hum  of  the  city  reached  our  ears,  and, 
running  in  between  the  mole  and  the  castle,  the  anchor 
was  dropped,  and  the  ship  surrounded  with  boats  from 

the  shore. 

****** 

The  heat  kept  us  on  board  till  the  evening,  and 
with  several  of  the  officers  I  landed  and  walked  up 
the  Toledo  as  the  lazzaroni  were  stirring  from  their 
sleep  under  the  walls  of  the  houses.  With  the  exception 
of  the  absence  of  the  English,  who  have  mostly  flitted 
to  the  baths,  Naples  was  the  same  place  as  ever — 
crowded,  busy,  dirty,  and  gay.  Her  thousand  beggars 
were  still  "dying  of  hunger,"  and  telling  it  to  the 
passenger  in  the  same  exhausted  tone;  her  gay  car- 
riages and  skeleton  hacks  were  still  flying  up  and 
down,  and  dashing  at  and  over  you  for  your  custom; 
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the  cows  and  goats  were  driven  about  to  be  milked  in 
the  street;  the  lemonade-sellers  stood  in  their  stalls, 
the  money-changers  at  their  tables  in  the  open  squares; 
puncinello  squeaked  and  beat  his  mistress  at  every 
corner;  the  awnings  of  the  cafes  covered  hundreds  of 
smokers  and  loungers;  and  this  gay,  miserable,  home- 
less out-of-doors  people,  seemed  as  degraded  and 
thoughtless,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  as  insensibly  hap- 
py as  before.  You  would  think,  to  walk  through  the 
Toledo  of  Naples,  that  two-thirds  of  its  crowd  of 
wretches,  and  all  its  horses  and  dogs,  were  at  their 
last  extremity;  and  yet  they  go  on,  and,  I  was  told  by 
an  Englishman  resident  here,  who  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  meet  always  the  same  faces,  seem  never  to 
change  or  disappear,  suffering  and  groaning  and  drag- 
ging up  and  down,  shocking  the  eye  and  sickening 
the  heart  of  the  inexperienced  stranger  for  years  and 
years. 

We  passed  the  prima  sera,  the  first  part  of  the 
evening,  as  most  men  in  Italy  pass  it,  eating  ices  at 
the  thronged  cafe,  and  at  nine  we  went  to  the  splendid 
theatre  of  San  Carlo  to  see  La  Somnanibula.  The 
king  and  queen  were  present,  with  the  queen-mother. 
1  was  instantly  struck  with  the  alteration  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  queen.  When  I  was  here  three 
months  ago,  she  was  just  married,  and  appeared  fre- 
quently in  the  public  walks, — and  a  fresher  or  bright- 
er face  I  never  had  seen.  She  was  acknowledged  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  Naples,  and  had,  what  is 
very  much  valued  in  this  land  of  pale  brunettes,  a 
clear  rosy  cheek,  and  lips  as  bright  as  a  child's.  She 
is  now  thin  and  white,  and  looks  to  me  like  a  person 
fading  with  a  rapid  consumption.  I  found  some  Italian 
acquaintances  in  looking  round  the  house,  and  soon 
learned  in  whispers  the  news  of  the  day,  most  of  which 
depended  on  this  circumstance. 

Several   conspiracies  have  been  detected  within  a 
month  or  two,  the  last  of  which  was  very  nearly  sue- 
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cessful.  The  day  before  we  arrived,  two  officers  in 
the  royal  army,  men  of  high  rank,  had  shot  them- 
selves, each  putting  a  pistol  to  the  other's  breast,  be- 
lieving discovery  inevitable.  One  died  instantly, 
and  the  other  lingers  to-day  without  any  hope  of  re- 
covery. The  king  was  fired  at  on  parade  the  day  pre- 
vious, which  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  step, 
but  the  plot  had  been  checked  by  partial  disclosure, 
and  hence  the  tragedy  I  have  just  related. 

The  ships  have  been  thronged  with  visitors  during 
the  two  or  three  days  we  have  lain  at  Naples,  among 
whom  have  been  the  prime-minister  and  his  family. 
Orders  are  given  to  admit  every  one  on  board  that 
wishes  to  come;  and  the  decks,  morning  and  evening, 
present  the  most  motley  scene  imaginable.  Cameo 
and  lava  sellers  expose  their  wares  on  the  gun-carriages, 
surrounded  by  midshipmen — Jews  and  fruit-sellers 
hail  the  sailors  through  the  ports — boats  full  of  chick- 
ens and  pigs,  all  in  loud  outcry,  are  held  up  to  view 
with  a  recommendation  in  broken  English — contadini 
in  their  best  dresses  walk  up  and  down,  smiling  on  the 
officers  and  wondering  at  the  cleanliness  of  the  decks, 
and  the  elegance  of  tbe  captain's  cabin — Punch  plays 
his  tricks  under  the  gun-tleck  ports — bands  of  wander- 
ing musicians  sing  and  hold  out  their  hats,  as  they  row 
around,  and  all  is  harmony  and  amusement.  In  the 
evening  it  is  pleasanter  still,  for  the  band  is  playing, 
and  the  better  classes  of  people  come  off  from  the 
shore,  and  boats  filled  with  these  pretty  dark-eyed 
Neapolitans  row  round  and  round  the  ship,  eyeing  the 
officers  as  they  lean  over  the  bulwarks,  and  ready  with 
but  half  a  nod  to  make  acquaintance  and  come  up  the 
gang-way.  I  have  had  a  private  pride  of  my  own  in 
showing  the  frigate  as  American  to  many  of  my  foreign 
friends.  One's  nationality  becomes  nervously  sensi- 
tive abroad;  and  in  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  ships, 
the  manly  elegance  of  the  officers,  and  the  general  air 
of  superiority  and  decision  throughout,  I  have  found 
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food  for  some  of  the  highest  feelings  of  gratification  of 
which  I  am  capable. 

*  *,-  ir  *  -^  * 

We  weighed  anchor  yesterday  morning  (the  twen- 
tieth of  June,)  and  stood  across  the  bay  for  Castella- 
mare.  Running  close  under  Vesuvius,  we  passed  Por- 
tici,  Torre  del  Greco,  and  Pompeii,  and  rounded-to  in 
the  little  harbour  of  this  fashionable  watering-place 
soon  after  noon.  Castellamare  is  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Naples,  and  in  the  summer  months  it  is  crowded 
with  those  of  the  fashionables  who  do  not  make  a  north- 
ern tour.  The  shore  rises  directly  from  the  sea  into 
a  high  mountain,  on  the  side  of  which  the  king  has  a 
country-seat,  and  around  it  hang,  on  terraces,  the 
houses  of  the  English.  Strong  mineral  springs 
abound  on  the  slope. 

We  landed  directly,  and,  mounting  the  donkeys 
waiting  on  the  pier,  started  to  make  the  round  of  the 
village-walks.  English  maids  with  their  prettily- 
dressed  and  rosy  children,  and  English  dressed  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  mounted  like  ourselves  on  donkeys, 
met  us  at  every  turn  as  we  wound  up  the  shady  and 
zigzag  roads  to  the  palace.  The  views  became  finer  as 
we  ascended,  till  we  could  look  down  into  Pompeii, 
which  was  but  four  miles  off",  and  away  towards  Na- 
ples, following  the  white  road  with  the  eye  along  the 
shore  of  the  sea.  The  paths  were  in  fine  order,  and 
as  beautiful  as  green  trees  and  shade  and  living  foun- 
tains, crossing  the  road  continually,  could  make  them. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  royal  casino  the  ground 
was  planted  more  like  a  park,  and  the  walks  were  ter- 
minated with  artificial  fountains,  throwing  up  their 
bright  waters  amid  statuary  and  over  grottos;  and  here 
we  met  the  idlers  of  the  place  of  all  nations,  enjoying 
the  sunset.  I  met  an  acquaintance  or  two,  and  felt  the 
yearning  unwillingness  to  go  away  which  I  have  felt 
on  every  spot  almost  of  this  delicious  land. 

We  set  sail  again  with  the  night-breeze,  and  at  this 
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moment  are  passing  between  Ischia  and  Capri,  runnino- 
nearly  on  our  course  for  Sicily.  We  shall  probably 
be  at  Palermo  to-morrow.  The  ship's  bell  beats  ten. 
and  the  lights  are  ordered  out,  and,  under  this  impera- 
tive government,  I  must  say  "  Good  night!" 


LETTER    XXI. 


Island  of  Sicily — Palermo — Saracenic  appearance  of  the  town 
— Cathedral — The  Marina — Viceroy  Leopold — Monastery  of 
the  Capuchins — Celebrated  catacombs — Fanciful  garden. 

The  mountain  coast  of  Sicily  lay  piled  up  before  us  at 
the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  when  I  came  on 
deck  this  morning.  The  quarter-master  handed  me 
the  glass,  and,  running  my  eye  along  the  shore,  I  ob- 
served three  or  four  low  plains,  extending  between 
projecting  spurs  of  the  hills,  studded  thickly  with 
country-houses,  and  bright  with  groves  which  I  knew, 
by  the  deep  glancing  green,  to  he  the  orange.  In  a 
corner  of  the  longest  of  these  intervals,  a  sprinkling 
of  white,  looking  in  the  distance  like  a  bed  of  pearly 
shells  on  the  edge  of  the  sea,  was  pointed  out  as  Pa- 
lermo. With  a  steady  glass  its  turrets  and  gardens 
became  apparent,  and  its  mole,  bristling  above  the 
wall  with  masts;  and,  running  in  with  a  free  wind,  the 
character  of  our  ship  was  soon  recognized  from  the 
shore,  and  the  flags  of  every  vessel  in  the  harbour  ran 
up  to  the  mast,  the  customary  courtesy  to  a  man-of- 
war  entering  port. 

As  the  ship  came  to  her  anchorage,  the  view  of  the 
city  was  very  captivating.  The  bend  of  the  shore  em- 
braced our  position,  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  curve 
was  a  succession  of  gardens  and   palaces.     A  broad 
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street  extended  along  in  front,  crowded  with  people 
gazing  at  the  frigates;  and  up  one  of  the  long  avenues 
of  the  public  garden  we  could  distinguish  the  veiled 
women  walking  in  groups,  children  playing;  priests, 
soldiers,  and  all  the  motley  frequenters  of  such  places 
in  this  idle  clime,  enjoying  the  refreshing  sea-breeze 
upon  whose  wings  we  had  come.  I  was  impatient  to 
get  ashore,  but  between  the  health-officer  and  some 
other  hindrances,  it  was  evening  before  we  set  foot 
upon  the  pier. 

With  Captain  Nicholson  and  the  purser  I  walked 
up  the  Toledo,  as  the  still  half-asleep  tradesmen  were 
opening  their  shops  after  the  siesta.  The  oddity  of 
the  Palermitan  style  of  building  struck  me  forcibly. 
Of  the  two  long  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles  and  extending  to  the  four  gates  of  the  city,  the 
lower  story  of  every  house  is  a  shop,  of  course.  The 
second  and  third  stories  are  ornamented  with  tricksy- 
looking  iron  balconies,  in  which  the  women  sit  at 
work  universally;  while  from  above  projects,  far  over 
the  street,  a  grated  enclosure,  like  a  long  bird-cage, 
from  which  look  down  girls  and  children,  (or,  if  it  is 
a  convent,  the  nuns,)  as  if  it  were  an  airy  prison  to 
keep  the  household  from  the  contact  of  the  world. 
The  whole  air  of  Palermo  is  different  from  that  of  the 
towns  upon  the  Continent.  The  peculiarities  are  said 
to  be  Saracenic,  and  inscriptions  in  Arabic  are  still 
found  upon  the  ancient  buildings.  The  town  is  poet- 
ically called  the  concha  tPoro,  or  '*  the  golden  shell." 

We  walked  on  to  the  cathedral,  followed  by  a  troop 
of  liertally  naked  beggars,  baked  black  in  the  sun,  and 
more  emaciated  and  diseased  than  any  I  have  yet  seen 
abroad.  Their  cries  and  gestures  were  painfully  ener- 
getic. In  the  course  of  five  minutes  we  had  seen  two 
or  three  hundred.  Tliey  lay  along  the  sidewalks,  and 
upon  the  steps  of  the  houses  and  churches, — men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  nearly  or  quite  naked,  and  as  un- 
noticed by  the  inhabitants  as  the  stones  of  the  streets. 

Ten  or  twenty  indolent-looking  priests  sat  in  the 
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shade  at  the  porch  of  the  cathedral.  The  cokimns  of 
the  vestibule  were  curiously  wrought,  the  capitals  ex- 
ceedingly rich  with  fretted  leaf-work,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  front  of  the  same  wild-looking  character 
as  the  buildings  of  the  town.  A  hunchback,  scarce 
three  feet  high,  came  up  and  offered  his  service  as  a 
cicerone,  and  we  entered  the  church.  The  antiquity 
of  the  interior  was  injured  by  the  new  white  paint, 
covering  every  part  except  the  more  valuable  decora- 
tions; but  with  its  four  splendid  sarcophagi  standing 
like  separate  buildings,  in  the  aisles,  and  covering  the 
ashes  of  Ruggiero  and  his  kinsmen;  the  eighty  col- 
umns of  Egyptian  granite  in  the  nave;  the  ciborio  of 
entire  lapis-lazuli  with  its  lovely  blue;  and  the  mo- 
saics, frescos  and  relievos  about  the  altar,  it  could 
scarce  fail  of  producing  an  effect  of  great  richness. 
The  floor  was  occupied  by  here  and  there  a  kneeling 
beggar,  praying  in  his  rags,  and  undisturbed  even  by 
the  tempting  neighbourhood  of  strangers.  I  stood 
long  by  an  old  man,  who  seemed  hardly  to  have  the 
strength  to  hold  himself  upon  his  knees.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  a  lovely  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and 
his  trembling  hands  loosed  bead  after  bead  as  his  pray- 
er proceeded.  I  slipped  a  small  piece  of  silver  be- 
tween his  palm  and  the  cross  of  his  rosary,  and,  with- 
out removing  his  eyes  from  the  face  of  the  Holy 
Mother,  he  implored  an  audible  blessing  upon  me  in 
a  tone  of  the  most  earnest  feeling.  I  have  scarce  been 
so  moved  within  my  recollection. 

The  equipages  were  beginning  to  roll  towards  the 
"Marina,"  and  the  sea-breeze  was  felt  even  through 
the  streets.  We  took  a  carriage  and  followed  to  the 
Corso,  where  we  counted  near  two  hundred  gay, 
well-appointed  equipages,  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
What  a  contrast  to  the  wretchedness  we  had  left 
behind!  Driving  up  and  down  this  half-mile  in 
front  of  the  palaces  on  the  sea,  seemed  quite  a  suffi- 
cient amusement  for  the  indolent  nobility  of  Palermo. 
They  were  named  to  us  by  their  imposing  titles  as 
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they  passed,  and  we  looked  in  vain  into  their  dull  unani- 
mated  faces  for  the  chivalrous  character  of  the  once 
renowned  knights  of  Sicily.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
sat  alike  silent,  leaning  back  in  their  carriages  in  the 
elegant  attitudes  studied  to  such  effect  on  this  side  the 
water,  and  gazing  for  acquaintances  among  those  pass- 
ing on  the  opposite  line. 

Towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  an  avant-courier 
on  horseback  announced  the  approach  of  the  viceroy 
Leopold,  the  brother  of  the  king  of  Naples.  He  drove 
himself  in  an  English  hunting-wagon  with  two  seats, 
and  looked  like  a  dandy  whip  of  the  first  water  from 
Regent  Street.  He  is  about  twenty,  and  very  hand- 
some. His  horses,  fine  English  bays,  flew  up  and 
down  the  short  corso,  passing  and  repassing  every 
other  minute,  till  we  were  weary  of  touching  our  hats 
and  stopping  till  he  had  gone  by.  He  noticed  the 
uniform  of  our  officers,  and  raised  his  hat  with  particu- 
lar politeness  to  them. 

As  it  grew  dark,  the  carriages  came  to  a  stand 
around  a  small  open  gallery  raised  in  the  broadest  part 
of  the  Marina.  Rows  of  lamps,  suspended  from  the 
roof,  were  lit,  and  a  band  of  forty  or  fifty  musicians 
appeared  in  the  area,  and  played  parts  of  the  popular 
operas.  We  were  told  they  performed  every  night 
frome  nine  till  twelve.  Chairs  were  set  around  for 
the  people  on  foot,  ices  circulated,  and  some  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  people  enjo3"ed  the  music  in  the  de- 
licious moonlight,  keeping  perfect  silence  from  the 
first  note  till  the  last.  These  heavenly  nights  of  Italy 
are  thus  begun,  and  at  twelve  the  people  separate  and 
go  to  visit,  or  lounge  at  home  till  morning,  when  the 
windows  are  closed,  the  cool  night  air  shut  in,  and 
they  sleep  till  evening  comes  on  again,  literally  "keep- 
ing the  hours  the  stars  do."  It  is  very  certain  that  it 
is  the  only  way  to  enjoy  life  in  this  enervating  cli- 
mate. The  sun  is  the  worst  enemy  to  health,  and  life 
and   spirits  sink  under   its  intensity.     The  English, 
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who  are  the  only  people  abroad  in  an  Italian  noon,  are 
constant  victims  to  it. 

We  drove  this  morning  to  the  monastery  of  the  Ca- 
puchins. Three  or  four  of  the  brothers  in  long  gray 
beards,  and  the  heavy  brown  sackcloth  cowls  of  the 
order  tied  around  the  waist  with  ropes,  received  us 
cordially  and  took  us  through  the  cells  and  chapels. 
We  had  come  to  see  the  famous  catacombs  of  the  con- 
vent. A  door  was  opened  in  the  side  of  the  main 
cloister,  and  we  descended  a  long  flight  of  stairs  into 
the  centre  of  three  lofty  vaults,  lighted  each  by  a  win- 
dow at  the  extremity  of  the  ceiling.  A  more  fright- 
ful scene  never  appalled  the  eye.  The  Vv^alls  were 
lined  with  shallow  niches,  from  which  hung,  leaning 
forward  as  if  to  fall  upon  the  gazer,  the  dried  bodies 
of  monks  in  the  full  dress  of  their  order.  Their  hands 
were  crossed  upon  their  breasts  or  hung  at  their  sides, 
their  faces  were  blackened  and  withered,  and  every 
one  seemed  to  have  preserved,  in  diabolical  caricature, 
the  very  expression  of  life.  The  hair  lay  reddened 
and  dry  on  the  dusty  skull;  the  teeth,  perfect  or  im- 
perfect, had  grown  brown  in  their  open  months;  the 
nose  had  shrunk;  the  cheeks  fallen  in  and  cracked; 
and  they  looked  more  like  living  men  cursed  with 
some  horrid  plague  than  the  inanimate  corpses  they 
were.  The  name  of  each  was  pinned  upon  his  cowl, 
with  his  age  and  the  time  of  his  death.  Below  in 
three  or  four  tiers,  lay  long  boxes  painted  fantastically, 
and  containing,  the  monk  told  us,  the  remains  of  Si- 
cilian nobles.  Upon  a  long  shelf  above  sat  perhaps  a 
hundred  children  of  from  one  year  to  five,  in  little 
chairs  worn  with  their  use  while  in  life,  dressed  in 
the  gayest  manner,  with  fanciful  caps  upon  their  little 
blackened  heads,  dolls  in  their  hands,  and,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  a  stuffed  dog  or  parrot  lying  in  their 
laps.  A  more  horrible  ludicrous  collection  of  little 
withered  faces,  shrunk  into  expression  so  entirely  in- 
consistent with  the  gaiety  of  their  dresses,  could  scarce 
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be  conceived.  One  of  them  had  his  arm  tied  up,  hold- 
ing a  child's  whip  in  the  act  of  striking,  while  the 
poor  thing's  head  had  rotted  and  dropped  upon  his 
breast;  and  a  leather  cap  fallen  on  one  side  showed 
his  bare  skull,  with  the  most  comical  expression  of 
carelessness.  We  quite  shocked  the  old  monk  with 
our  laughter,  but  the  scene  was  irresistible. 

We  went  through  several  long  galleries  filled  in  the 
same  manner,  with  the  dead  monks  standing  over  the 
coffins  of  nobles,  and  children  on  the  shelf  above. 
There  were  three  thousand  bodies  and  upwards  in  the 
place,  monks  and  all.  Some  of  them  were  very  an- 
cient. There  was  one,  dated  a  century  and  a  half 
back,  whose  tongue  still  hangs  from  his  mouth.  The 
friar  took  hold  of  it,  and  moved  it  up  and  down,  rat- 
tling it  against  his  teeth.  It  was  like  a  piece  of  dried 
fish-skin,  and  as  sharp  and  thin  as  a  nail. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  last  passage  was  a  new  vault 
appropriated  to  women.  There  were  nine  already 
lying  on  white  pillows  in  the  difierent  recesses,  who 
had  died  within  the  year,  and  among  them  a  young 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  family  of  Palermo,  stated 
in  the  inscription  to  have  been  a  virgin  of  seventeen 
years.  The  monk  said  her  twin-sister  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women  of  the  city  at  this  moment. 
She  was  laid  upon  her  back,  on  a  small  shelf  faced 
with  a  wire  grating,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  large 
bouquet  of  artificial  flowers  on  the  centre  of  the  body. 
Her  hands  and  face  were  exposed,  and  the  skin,  which 
seemed  to  me  scarcely  dry,  was  covered  with  small 
black  ants.  I  struck  with  my  stick  againt  the  shelf, 
and,  startled  by  the  concussion,  the  disgusting  vermin 
poured  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  in  hundreds.  How 
difficult  it  is  to  believe  that  the  beauty  we  worship 
must  come  to  this! 

As  we  went  towards  the  staircase,  the  friar  showed  us 
the  deeper  niches,  in  which  the  bodies  were  placed  for 
the  first  six  months.  There  were  fortunately  no  fresh 
bodies  in  them  at  the  time  of  our  visit.     The  stench, 
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for  a  week  or  two,  he  told  us,  was  intolerable.  They 
are  sufferd  to  get  quite  dry  here,  and  then  are  disposed 
of  according  to  their  sex  or  profession.  A  rope  pass- 
ed round  the  middle  fastens  the  dead  monk  to  his 
shallow  niche,  and  there  he  stands  till  his  bones  rot 
from  each  other,  sometimes  for  a  century  or  more. 

We  hurried  up  the  gloomy  stairs,  and,  giving  the 
monk  our  gratuity,  were  passing  out  of  the  cloister  to 
our  carriage,  when  two  of  the  brothers  entered,  bear- 
ing a  sedan-chair  with  the  blinds  closed.  Our  friend 
called  us  back,  and  opened  the  door.  An  old  gray-head- 
ed woman  sat  bolt  upright  within,  with  a  rope  around 
her  body  and  another  round  her  neck,  supporting  her 
by  two  rings  in  the  back  of  the  sedan.  She  had  died 
that  morning,  and  was  brought  to  be  dried  in  the  ca- 
puchin catacombs.  The  effect  of  the  newly-deceased 
body  in  a  handsome  silk  dress  and  plaited  cap  was  hor- 
rible. 

We  drove  from  the  monastery  to  the  gardens  of  a 
Sicilian  prince,  near  by.  I  was  agreeably  disappointed 
to  find  the  grounds  laid  out  in  the  English  taste,  wind- 
ing into  secluded  walks  shaded  with  undipped  trees, 
and  opening  into  glades  of  green-sward  cooled  by  foun- 
tains. We  strolled  on  from  one  sweet  spot  to  another, 
coming  constantly  upon  little  Grecian  temples,  ruins, 
broken  aqueducts,  aviaries,  bowers  furnished  with  cu- 
rious seats  and  tables,  bridges  over  streams,  and  laby- 
rinths of  shrubbery  ending  in  hermitages  built  curious- 
ly of  cane.  So  far,  the  garden,  though  lovely,  was  like 
many  others.  On  our  return,  the  person  who  accom- 
panied us  began  to  surprise  us  with  singular  contrivan- 
ces— fortunately  for  us  selecting  the  coachman  who 
had  driven  us  as  the  subject  of  his  experiments.  In 
the  middle  of  a  long  green  alley  he  requested  him  to 
step  forward  a  few  paces,  and,  in  an  instant,  streams  of 
water  poured  upon  him  from  the  bushes  around  in 
every  direction.  There  were  seats  in  the  arbours,  the 
least  pressure  of  which  sent  up  a  stream  beneath  the 
unwary  visitor;  steps  to  an  ascent,  which  you  no  sooner 
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touched  than  you  were  showered  from  an  invisible 
source;  and  one  small  hermitage,  which  sent  •AJet-d^eaii 
into  the  face  of  a  person  lifting  the  latch.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  garden  stood  a  pretty  building,  with 
an  ascending  staircase.  At  the  first  step,  a  friar  in 
white,  represented  to  the  life  in  wax,  opened  the  door, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  comer.  At  the  next  step,  the 
door  was  violently  shut.  At  the  third,  it  was  half- 
opened  again,  and  as  the  foot  pressed  the  platform 
above,  both  doors  flew  wide  open,  and  the  old  friar 
made  room  for  the  visitor  to  enter.  Life  itself  could 
not  have  been  more  natural.  The  garden  was  full  of 
similar  tricks.  We  were  hurried  away  by  an  engage- 
ment before  we  had  seen  them  all;  and  stopping  for  a 
moment  to  look  at  a  magnificent  Egyptian  Ibis,  walk- 
ing around  in  an  aviary  like  a  temple,  we  drove  into 
town  to  dinner. 


LETTER    XXIL 


The  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Palermo — Marina — Distress  of  the  Sicil- 
ians— Conspiracies. 

Two  of  the  best-conducted  lunatic  asylums  in  the 
world  are  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples — one  at  Aversa, 
near  Capua,  and  the  other  at  Palermo.  The  latter  is 
managed  by  a  whimsical  Sicilian  baron,  who  has  de- 
voted his  time  and  fortune  to  it,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  government,  has  carried  it  to  great  extent 
and  perfection.  The  poor  are  received  gratuitously; 
and  those  who  can  afford  it,  enter  as  board,ers,  and  are 
furnished  with  luxuries  according  to  their  means. 

The  hospital  stands  in  an  airy  situation  in  the  lovely 
neighbourhood  of  Palermo.     We  were  received  by  a 
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porter  in  a  respectable  livery,  who  introduced  us  im- 
mediately to  the  old  baron — a  kind-looking  mai\ 
rather  advanced  beyond  middle  life,  of  manners  sin- 
gularly well-bred  and  prepossessing.  "  Je  suis  le  pre- 
mier fou,"  said  he,  throwing  his  arms  out,  as  he  bowed 
on  our  entrance.  We  stood  in  an  open  couit,  sur- 
rounded with  porticos  lined  with  stone  seats.  On  one 
of  them  lay  a  fat,  indolent-looking  man,  in  clean  gray 
clothes,  talking  to  himself  with  great  apparent  satisfac- 
tion. He  smiled  at  the  baron  as  he  passed,  without 
checking  the  motion  of  his  lips;  and  three  others  stand- 
ing in  the  door-way  of  a  room  marked  as  the  kitchen, 
smiled  also  as  he  came  up,  and  fell  into  his  train,  appa- 
rently as  much  interested  as  ourselves  in  the  old  man's 
explanation. 

The  kitchen  was  occupied  by  eight  or  ten  people,  all 
at  work,  and  all,  the  baron  assured  us,  mad.  One  man, 
of  about  forty,  was  broiling  a  steak  with  the  gravest 
attention.  Another,  who  had  been  furious  till  employ- 
ment was  given  him,  was  chopping  meat  with  violent 
industry  in  a  large  wooden  bowl.  Two  or  three  girls 
were  about,  obeying  the  little  orders  of  a  middle-aged 
man,  occupied  with  several  messes  cooking  on  a  patent 
stove.  I  was  rather  incredulous  about  his  insanity, 
till  he  took  a  small  bucket  and  went  to  the  jet  of  a  foun- 
tain, and,  getting  impatient  from  some  cause  or  other, 
dashed  the  water  upon  the  floor.  The  baron  mildly 
called  him  by  name,  and  mentioned  to  him  as  a  piece 
of  information  that  he  had  wet  the  floor.  He  nodded 
his  he€d,  and,  filling  his  bucket  quietly,  poured  a  little 
into  one  of  the  pans,  and  resumed  his  occupation. 

We  passed  from  the  kitchen  into  an  open  court, 
curiously  paved  and  ornamented  with  Chinese  grottos, 
artificial  rocks,  trees,  cottages,  and  fountains.  Within 
the  grottos  reclined  figures  of  wax.  Before  the  altar 
of  one,  fitted  up  as  a  Chinese  chapel,  a  mandarin  was 
prostrated  in  prayer.  The  walls  on  every  side  were 
painted  in  perspective  scenery,  and  the  vv'hole  had  as 
little  the  air  of  a  prison  as  the  open  vailcy  itself      la 
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one  of  the  corners  was  an  unfinished  grotto,  and  a 
handsome  young  man  was  entirely  absorbed  in  thatch- 
ing the  ceiling  with  strips  of  cane.  The  baron  point- 
ed to  him,  and  said  he  had  been  incurable  till  he  found 
this  employment  for  him.  Every  thing  about  us,  too, 
he  assured  us,  was  the  work  of  his  patients.  They 
had  paved  the  court,  built  the  grottos  and  cottages,  and 
painted  the  walls  under  his  direction.  The  secret  of 
his  whole  system,  he  said,  was  employment  and  con- 
stant kindness.  He  had  usually  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  patients,  and  he  dismissed  upon  an  average 
two-thirds  of  them  quite  recovered. 

We  went  into  the  apartment  of  the  women.  These, 
he  said,  were  his  worst  subjects.  In  the  first  room  sat 
eight  or  ten  employed  in  spinning,  while  one  infuri- 
ated creature,  not  more  than  thirty,  but  quite  gray, 
was  walking  up  and  down  the  floor,  talking  and  ges- 
ticulating with  the  greatest  violence.  A  young  girl  of 
sixteen,  an  attendant,  had  entered  into  her  humour, 
and,  with  her  arm  put  afiectionately  round  her  waist, 
assented  to  every  thing  she  said,  and  called  her  by 
every  name  of  endearment  while  endeavouring  to  si- 
lence her.  When  the  baron  entered,  the  poor  crea- 
ture addressed  herself  to  him,  and  seemed  delighted 
that  he  had  come.  He  made  several  mild  attempts  to 
check  her,  but  she  seized  his  hands,  and  with  the  veins 
of  her  throat  swelling  with  passion,  her  eyes  glaring 
terribly,  and  her  tongue  white  and  trembling,  she  con- 
tinued to  declaim  more  and  more  violently.  The  ba- 
ron gave  an  order  to  a  male  attendant  at  the  door,  and, 
beckoning  us  to  follow,  led  her  gently  through  a  small 
court  planted  with  trees,  to  a  room  containing  a  ham- 
mock. She  checked  her  torrent  of  language  as  she 
observed  the  preparations  going  on,  and  seemed  amused 
with  the  idea  of  swinging.  The  man  took  her  up  in 
his  arms  without  resistance,  and  laced  the  hammock 
over  her,  confining  every  thing  but  her  head;  and  the 
female  attendant,  one  of  the  most  playful  and  prepos- 
sesseing  little  creatures  I  ever  saw,  stood   on  a  chair. 
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and  at  every  swing  threw  a  little  water  on  her  face  as 
if  in  sport.  Once  or  twice  the  maniac  attempted  to  re- 
sume the  subject  of  her  ravings,  but  the  girl  laughed 
in  her  face  and  diverted  her  from  it,  till  at  last  she 
smiled,  and,  dropping  her  head  into  the  hammock, 
seemed  disposed  to  sink  into  an  easy  sleep. 

We  left  her  swinging,  and  went  out  into  the  court. 
where  eight  or  ten  women  in  the  gray  gowns  of  the 
establishment  were  walking  up  and  down,  or  sitting 
under  the  trees,  lost  in  thought.  One,  with  a  fine  in- 
telligent face,  came  up  to  me  and  curtsied  gracefully, 
without  speaking.  The  physician  of  the  establishment 
joined  me  at  the  moment,  and  asked  her  what  she 
wished.  "  To  kiss  his  hand,"  said  she,  •'•  but  his  looks 
forbade  me."  She  coloured  deeply,  and  folded  her 
arms  across  her  breast,  and  walked  away.  The  baron 
called  us,  and  in  going  out  I  passed  her  again,  and, 
taking  her  hand,  kissed  it,  and  bade  her  good-bye. 
"You  had  better  kiss  my  lips,"  said  she;  "you'll 
never  see  me  again."  She  laid  her  forehead  against 
the  iron  bars  of  the  gate,  and  with  a  fiice  working  with 
emotion,  watched  us  till  we  turned  out  of  sight.  I 
asked  the  physician  for  her  history.  "  It  was  a  com- 
mon case,"  he  said.  "She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Sici- 
lian noble,  who,  too  poor  to  marry  her  to  one  of  her 
own  rank,  had  sent  her  to  a  convent,  where  confine- 
ment had  driven  her  mad.  She  is  now  a  charity  pa- 
tient in  the  asylum." 

The  courts  in  which  these  poor  creatures  are  con- 
fined open  upon  a  large  and  lovely  garden.  We  walk- 
ed through  it  with  the  baron,  and  then  returned  to  the 
apartments  of  the  females.  In  passing  a  cell,  a  large 
majestic  woman  strided  out  with  a  theatrical  air,  and 
commenced  an  address  to  the  Deity,  in  a  language 
strangely  mingled  of  Italian  and  Greek.  Her  eyes 
were  naturally  large  and  soft,  but  excitement  had  given 
them  additional  dilation  and  fire,  and  she  looked  a 
prophetess.  Her  action,  with  all  its  energy,  was  lady- 
like.    Her  feet,  half-covered  with  slippers,  were  well- 
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formed  and  slight,  and  she  had  every  mark  of  superi- 
ority of  birtli  and  endowment.  The  baron  took  her 
by  the  hand  with  the  deferential  courtesy  of  the  old 
school,  and  led  her  to  one  of  the  stone  seats.  She 
yielded  to  him  politely,  but  resumed  her  harangue,  up- 
braiding the  Deity,  as  well  as  I  could  understand  her, 
for  her  misfortunes.  They  succeeded  in  soothing  her 
by  the  assistance  of  the  same  playful  attendant  who 
had  accompanied  the  other  to  the  hammock,  and  she 
sat  still,  with  her  lips  white  and  her  tongue  trembling 
like  an  aspen.  While  the  good  old  baron  was  endea- 
vouring to  draw  her  into  a  quiet  conversation,  the 
physician  told  me  some  curious  circumstances  respect- 
ing her.  She  was  a  Greek,  and  had  been  brought  to 
Palermo  when  a  girl.  Her  mind  had  been  destroyed 
by  an  illness,  and  after  seven  years'  madness,  during 
which  she  had  refused  to  rise  from  her  bed,  and 
had  quite  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs,  she  was  brought 
to  this  establishment  by  her  friends.  Experim.ents 
were  tried  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  move  from  her 
painful  position.  At  last  the  baron  determined  upon 
addressing  what  he  considered  the  master-passion  in 
all  female  bosoms.  He  dressed  himself  in  the  gayest 
manner,  and,  in  one  of  her  gentle  moments,  entered 
her  room  with  respectful  ceremony  and  offered  himself 
to  her  in  marriage!  She  refused  him  with  scorn,  and 
with  seeming  emotion  he  begged  forgiveness  and  left 
her.  The  next  morning,  on  his  entrance,  she  smiled 
— the  first  time  for  years.  He  continued  his  attentions 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  after  a  little  coquetry,  she  one 
morning  announced  to  him  that  she  had  re-considered 
his  proposal,  and  would  be  his  bride.  They  raised  her 
from  her  bed  to  prepare  her  for  the  ceremony,  and 
she  was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  garden,  where  the 
bridal  feast  was  spread,  nearly  all  the  other  patients  of 
the  hospital  being  present.  The  gaiety  of  the  scene 
absorbed  the  attention  of  all;  the  utmost  decorum  pre- 
vailed; and  when  the  ceremony  was  performed,  the 
bride  was  crowned,  and  carried  back  in  state  to  her 
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apartment.  She  recovered  gradually  the  use  of  her 
limbs;  her  health  is  improved,  and  excepting  an  occa- 
sional paroxysm,  such  as  we  happened  to  witness,  she  is 
quiet  and  contented.  The  other  inmates  of  the  asy- 
lum still  call  her  the  bride,  and  the  baron,  as  her  hus- 
band, has  the  greatest  influence  over  her. 

While  the  physician  was  telling  me  these  circum- 
stances, the  baron  had  succeeded  in  calming  her,  and 
she  sat  with  her  arms  folded,  dignified  and  silent.  He 
was  still  holding  her  hand,  when  the  woman  whom 
we  had  left  swinging  in  the  hammock,  came  stealing 
up  behind  the  trees  on  tiptoe,  and,  putting  her  hand 
suddenly  over  the  baron's  eyes,  kissed  him  on  both 
sides  of  his  face,  laughing  heartily,  and  calling  him  b}" 
every  name  of  affection.  The  contrast  between  this 
mood  and  the  infuriated  one  in  which  we  had  found 
her,  was  the  best  comment  on  the  good  man's  system. 
He  gently  disengaged  himself,  and  apologized  to  his 
lady  for  allowing  the  liberty,  and  we  followed  him  to 
another  apartment. 

It  opened  upon  a  pretty  court,  in  which  a  fountain 
was  pla3'ing,  and  against  the  different  columns  of  the 
portico  sat  some  half-dozen  patients.  A  young  man 
of  eighteen,  with  a  very  pale,  scholar-like  face,  w^as 
reading  Ariosto.  Near  him,  under  the  direction  of  an 
attendant,  a  fair,  delicate  girl,  with  a  sadness  in  her 
soft  blue  eyes  that  might  have  been  a  study  for  a  ma- 
ter dolorosa,  was  cutting  paste  upon  a  board  laid  across 
her  lap.  She  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  what  she 
was  about,  and  when  I  approached  and  spoke  to  her, 
she  laid  down  the  knife  and  rested  her  head  upon  her 
hand,  and  looked  at  me  steadily,  as  if  she  was  trying 
to  recollect  where  she  had  known  me.  "  I  cannot  re- 
member," she  said  to  herself,  and  went  on  with  her 
occupation,  I  bowed  to  her  as  we  took  our  leave,  and 
she  returned  it  gracefully  Init  coldly.  The  young  man 
looked  up  from  his  book  and  smiled;  the  old  man  ly- 
ing on  the  stone  seat  in  the  outer  court  rose  up  and 
followed  us  to  the  door,  and  we  were  bowed  out  by 
14* 
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the  baron  and  his  gentle  madmen  as  politely  and  kindly 

as  if  we  were  concluding  a  visit  to  a  company  of  friends. 

****** 

An  evening  out  of  doors  in  summer,  is  pleasant 
enough  anywhere  in  Italy:  but  I  have  found  no  place 
where  the  people  and  their  amusements  were  so  con- 
centrated at  that  hour,  as  upon  the  "  Marina"  of  Pa- 
lermo. A  ramble  with  the  officers  up  and  down;  re- 
newing the  acquaintances  made  with  visitors  to  the 
ships;  listening  to  the  music  and  observing  the  various 
characters  of  the  crowd,  conclude  every  day  agreeably. 
A  terraced  promenade,  twenty  feet  above  the  street, 
extends  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  Marina,  and 
here,  under  the  balconies  of  the  viceroy's  palace,  with 
the  crescent  harbour  spread  out  before  the  eye,  trees 
above,  and  marble  seats  tempting  the  weary  at  every 
step,  may  be  met  pedestrians  of  every  class,  from  the 
first  cool  hour  when  the  sea-breeze  sets  in  till  midnight 
or  morning.  The  intervals  between  the  pieces  per- 
formed by  the  royal  band  in  the  centre  of  the  drive  is 
seized  by  the  wandering  hnprovisa trice,  or  the  ludi- 
crous puncinello,  and  even  the  beggars  cease  to  impor- 
tune in  the  general  abandonment  to  pleasure.  Every 
other  moment  the  air  is  filled  with  a  delightful  per- 
fume, and  you  are  addressed  by  the  bearer  of  a  tall 
pole  tied  thickly  with  the  odorous  flowers  of  this  vo- 
luptuous climate — a  mode  of  selling  these  cheap  luxu- 
ries which  I  believe  is  peculiar  to  Palermo.  The  gaiety 
they  give  a  crowd,  by  the  way,  is  singular.  They 
move  about  among  the  gaudily-dressed  contadini  like 
a  troop  of  banners — tulips,  narcissus,  moss-roses, 
branches  of  jasmine,  geraniums,  every  flower  that  is 
rare  and  beautiful  scenting  the  air  from  a  hundred 
overladen  poles,  and  the  merest  pittance  will  purchase 
the  rarest  and  loveliest.  It  seems  a  clime  of  fruits  and 
flowers;  and  if  one  could  but  shut  his  eyes  to  the  dread- 
ful contrasts  of  nakedness  and  starvation,  he  might 
believe  himself  in  a  Eutopia. 

We  were  standing  on   the   balcony  of  the  consul's 
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residence,  (a  charming  situation  overlooking  the  Mari- 
na,) and  remarking  the  gaiety  of  the  scene  on  the 
first  evening  of  our  arrivaL  The  conversation  turned 
upon  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  consul  remark- 
ed that  it  was  an  every-day  circumstance  to  find  beggars 
starved  to  death  in  the  streets;  and  that,  in  the  small 
villages  near  Palermo,  eight  or  ten  were  often  taken 
up  dead  from  the  road-side  in  the  morning.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  a  subsistence  is  every  day  increasing, 
and  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  of  the 
earth,  one  half  the  population  are  driven  to  the  last 
extremity  for  bread.  The  results  appear  in  constant 
conspiracies  against  the  government,  detected  and  put 
down  with  more  or  less  difficulty.  The  island  is  gar- 
risoned with  troops  from  Italy,  and  the  viceroy  has 
lately  sent  to  his  brother  for  a  reinforcement,  and  is 
said  to  feel  very  insecure. 


LETTER    XXIII. 


F^te  given  by  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  American  consul — Messina — Li- 
pari  islands — Scylla  and  Cliarybdis. 

The  curve  of  "  The  Golden  Shell,"  which  bends  to 
the  east  of  Palermo,  is  a  luxuriant  plain  of  ten  miles 
in  length,  terminated  by  a  bhiff  which  forms  a  head- 
land corner  of  the  bay.  A  broad  neck  of  land  be- 
tween this  bay  and  another  indenting  the  coast  less 
deeply  on  the  other  side,  is  occupied  by  a  cluster  of 
summer  palaces,  belonging  to  several  of  the  richer 
princes  of  Sicily.  The  breeze,  whenever  there  is  one 
on  land  or  sea,  sweeps  freshly  across  this  ridge;  and  a 
more  desirable  residence  for  combined  coohiess  and 
beauty   could   scarce   be   imagined.     The   Palermitan 
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princes,  however,  find  every  country  more  attractive 
than  their  own;  and  while  you  may  find  a  dozen  of 
them  in  any  city  of  Europe,  their  once  magnificent 
residences  are  deserted  and  falling  to  decay,  almost 
without  an  exception. 

The  old  walls  of  one  of  these  palaces  were  enliven- 
ed yesterday  by  a  fete  given  to  the  officers  of  the 
squadron  by  the  American  consul,  Mr.  Gardiner.  We 
left  Palermo  in  a  long  cavalcade,  followed  by  a  large 
omnibus  containing  the  ship's  band,  early  in  the  fore- 
noon. The  road  was  lined  with  prickly  pear  and  ole- 
ander in  the  most  luxuriant  blossom.  Exotics  in  our 
country,  these  plants  are  indigenous  to  Sicily,  and 
form  the  only  hedges  to  the  large  plantations  of  cane 
and  the  spreading  vineyards  and  fields.  A  more  bril- 
liant show  than  these  long  lines  of  trees,  laden  with 
bright  pink  flowers,  and  varied  by  the  gigantic  and 
massive  leaf  of  the  pear,  cannot  easily  be  imagined. 

We  were  to  visit  one  or  two  palaces  on  our  way. 
The  carriage  drew  up  about  eight  miles  from  town,  at 
the  gate  of  a  ruinous  building,  and,  passing  through  a 
deserted  court,  we  entered  an  old-fiishioned  garden, 
presenting  one  succession  of  trimmed  walks,  urns, 
statues,  and  fountains.  The  green  mould  of  age  and 
exposure  upon  the  marbles,  the  broken  seats,  the  once 
costly  but  now  ruined  and  silent  fountains,  the  tall 
weeds  in  the  seldom-trodden  walks,  and  the  wild  vege- 
tation of  fragrant  jasmine  and  briar,  burying  every 
thing  with  its  luxuriance,  all  told  the  story  of  decay. 
I  remembered  the  scenes  of  the  Decameron — the 
"  hundred  tales  of  love," — laid  in  these  very  gardens; 
the  gay  romances  of  which  Palermo  was  the  favourite 
home,  and  the  dames  and  knights  of  Sicily,  the  fair- 
est and  l)ravest  themes;  and  I  longed  to  let  my  merry 
companions  pass  on,  and  remain  to  realise  more  deeply 
the  spells  of  poetry  and  story.  The  pleasure  of  travel 
is  in  the  fancy.  Men  and  manners  are  so  nearly  alike 
over  the  world,  and  the  same  annoyances  disturb  so 
certainly,  wherever  we  are,  the  gratification  of  seeing 
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and  conversing  with  our  living  fellow-beings,  that  it  is 
only  by  the  mingled  illusion  of  fancy  and  memory, 
by  getting  apart,  and  peopling  the  deserted  palace  or 
the  sombre  ruin  from  the  pages  of  a  book,  that  we 
ever  realise  the  anticipated  pleasure  of  standing  on 
celebrated  ground.  The  eye,  the  curiosity,  are  both 
disappointed,  and  the  voice  of  a  common  companion 
reduces  the  most  romantic  ruin  to  a  heap  of  stone.  In 
some  of  the  footsteps  of  Cliilde  Harold  himself,  with 
his  glorious  thoughts  upon  my  lips,  and  all  that  mooved 
his  imagination  addressing  my  eye  with  the  additional 
grace  which  his  poetry  has  left  around  them,  I  have 
found  myself  unable  to  overstep  the  vulgar  circumstan- 
ces of  the  hour.  The  "  Temple  of  the  Clitumnus"'  was 
a  ruined  shed  glaring  in  the  sunshine,  and  the  "  Cottage 
of  Petrarch"  an  apology  for  extortion  and  annoyance. 
I  heard  a  shout  from  the  party,  and  followed  them 
to  a  building  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  I  passed  the 
threshold  and  started  back.  A  ghastly  monk,  with  a 
broom  in  his  hand,  stood  gazing  at  me,  and  at  a  door 
just  beyond,  a  decrepid  nun  was  see-sawing  backwards 
and  forwards,  ringing  a  bell  with  the  most  impatient 
violence.  I  ventured  to  pass  in;  and  a  door  opened 
at  the  right,  disclosing  the  self-denying  cell  of  a  her- 
mit, with  his  narrow  bed  and  single  chair,  and  at  the 
table  sat  the  rosy-gilled  friar,  filling  his  glass  from  an 
antiquated  bottle,  and  nodding  his  head  to  his  visitor 
in  grinning  welcom.e.  A  long  cloister  with  six  or 
eight  cells  extended  beyond,  and  in  eacb  was  a  monk 
in  some  startling  attitude,  or  a  pale  and  saintly  nun 
employed  in  work  or  prayer.  The  whole  was  as  like  a 
living  monastery  as  wax  could  make  it.  The  mingling 
of  monks  and  nuns  seemed  an  anachronism,  but  we 
were  told  that  it  represented  a  tale,  the  title  of  which  I 
have  forgotten.  It  was  certainly  an  odd  as  well  as  an 
expensive  fancy  for  a  garden-ornament,  and  shows  by 
its  uselessness  the  once  princely  condition  of  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  palace.  An  Englishman  married  not 
many  years  since  an  old  princess,  to  whom  the  estates 
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had  descended;  and  with  much  unavailable  property 
and  the  title  of  prince,  he  has  entered  the  service  of 
the  king  of  the  Sicilies  for  a  support. 

We  drove  on  to  another  palace,  still  more  curious  in 
its  ornaments.  The  extensive  walls  which  enclosed 
it;  the  gates,  the  fountains  in  the  courts  and  gardens, 
were  studded  with  marble  monsters  of  every  conceiva- 
ble deformity.  Tlie  head  of  a  man  crowned  the  body 
of  an  eagle,  standing  on  the  legs  of  a  horse;  the  lovely 
face  and  bosom  of  a  female  crouched  upon  the  body  of 
a  dog;  alligators,  serpents,  lions,  monkeys,  birds,  and 
reptiles  were  mixed  up  with  parts  of  the  human  body 
in  the  most  revolting  variety.  So  adinirable  was  the 
work,  too,  and  so  beautiful  the  material,  that  even  out- 
raged taste  would  hesitate  to  destroy  them.  The  won- 
der is  that  artists  of  so  much  merit  could  have  been 
hired  to  commit  such  sins  against  decency,  or  that  a 
man  in  his  senses  would  waste  upon  them  the  fortune 
they  must  have  cost. 

We  mounted  a  massive  flight  of  steps,  with  a  balus- 
trade of  gorgeously  carved  marble,  and  entered  a  hall 
hung  round  with  the  family  portraits,  the  eccentric 
founder  at  their  head.  He  was  a  thin,  quizzical-look- 
ing gentleman,  in  a  laced  coat  and  swonl,  and  had  pre- 
cisely the  face  I  imagined  for  him — that  of  a  whimsied 
madman.  You  would  select  it  from  a  thousand  as  the 
subject  for  a  lunatic  assylum. 

We  were  led  next  to  a  long  narrow  hall,  famous  for 
having  dined  the  king  and  his  courtiers  an  age  or  two 
ago.  The  ceiling  was  of  plate  mirror,  reflecting  us  all, 
upside  down,  as  we  strolled  through,  and  the  walls 
were  studded  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  with  the  quartz 
diamond,  (valueless,  but  brilliant,)  bits  of  coloured 
glass,  spangles,  and  every  thing  that  could  reflect  light. 
The  effect,  when  the  quaint  old  chandeliers  were  lit, 
and  the  table  spread  with  silver  and  surrounded  by  a 
king  and  his  nobles,  in  the  costume  of  a  court  in  the 
olden  time,  must  have  exceeded  faery. 

Beyond,  we  were  ushered   into  the  state  drawing- 
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room;  a  saloon  of  grand  proportions,  roofed  like  the 
other  with  mirrors,  but  paved  and  lined  throughout 
with  the  costliest  marbles;  Sicilian  agates;  paintings 
set  in  the  wall  and  covered  with  glass,  while  on  pedes- 
tals around  stood  statues  of  the  finest  workmanship, 
representing  the  males  of  the  family  in  the  costume  or 
armour  of  the  times.  A  table  of  inlaid  precious  stones 
stood  in  the  centre;  cabinets  of  lapis-lazuli  and  side- 
tables  occupied  the  spaces  between  the  furniture,  and 
the  chairs  and  sofas  were  covered  with  the  rich  velvet 
stufis  now  out  of  use,  embroidered  and  fringed  magni- 
ficently. 1  sat  down  upon  a  tripod  stool,  and  with  my 
eyes  half-closed  looked  up  at  the  mirrored  reflections 
of  the  officers  in  the  ceiling,  and  tried  to  imagine  back 
the  gay  throngs  that  had  moved  across  the  floor  they 
were  treading  so  unceremoniously;  the  knightly  and 
royaj  feet  that  had  probably  danced  the  stars  down 
with  the  best  beauty  of  Sicily  beneath  those  silent 
mirrors;  tlie  joy,  the  jealousy,  the  love  and  hate  that 
had  lived  their  hour  and  been  repeated,  as  were  our 
lighter  feelings  and  faces  now,  outlived  by  the  perish- 
ino;  mirrors  that  miaht  still  outlive  ours  as  lona:.  How 
much  there  is  in  atmosjihere!  ,How  full  the  air  of 
these  old  palaces  is  of  thought!  How  one  might  en- 
joy them,  could  he  ramble  here  alone,  or  with  one  con- 
genial and  musing  companion  to  answer  to  his  morali- 
zing. 

We  drove  on  to  our  appointment.  At  the  end  of  a 
handsome  avenue  stood  a  large  palace,  in  rather  more 
modern  taste  than  those  we  had  left.  The  crowd  of 
carriages  in  the  court,  the  gold-laced  midshipmen  scat- 
tered about  the  massive  stairs  and  in  the  formal  walks 
of  the  gardens,  the  gay  dresses  of  the  ship's  band 
playing  on  the  terrace,  and  the  troops  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  in  every  direction,  gave  an  air  of  bustle  to 
the  statel}'  structure  that  might  have  reminded  the 
marble  nymphs  of  the  days  when  they  were  first  lifted 
to  their  pedestals. 

The  old   hall  was  thrown  open  at  two,  and  a  table 
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stretching  from  one  end  to  the  other,  loaded  with 
every  hixury  of  the  season,  and  capable  of  accommo- 
dating sixty  or  seventy  persons,  usurped  the  place  of 
unsubstantial  I'omance,  and  brought  in  the  wildest 
straggler  willingly  from  his  ramble.  No  cost  had 
been  spared,  and  the  hospitable  consul  (a  Bostonian)  did 
the  honours  of  his  table  in  a  manner  that  stirred  power- 
fully my  pride  of  country  and  birthplace.  All  the 
English  resident  in  Palermo  were  present;  and  it  was 
the  more  agreeable  to  me  that  their  countrymen  are 
usually  the  only  givers  of  generous  entertainment  in 
Europe.  One  feels  ever  so  distant  a  reflection  on  his 
country  abroad.  The  liberal  and  elegant  hospitality 
of  one  of  our  countrymen  at  Florence*  has  served  me 
as  a  better  argument  .against  the  charge  of  hardness 
and  selfishness  urged  upon  our  nation,  than  all  which 
could  be  drawn  from  the  acknowledgments  of  travel- 
lers. 

When  dinner  was  over,  an  hour  was  passed  at  coffee 
in  a  small  saloon  stained  after  the  fashion  of  Pompeii, 
and  we  then  assembled  on  a  broad  terrace  facing  the 
sea,  and  with  the  band  in  the  gallery  above,  com- 
menced dances  which  lasted  till  an  hour  or  two  into 
the  moonlight.  The  sunset  had  the  eternal  but  untir- 
ing glory  of  the  Italian  summer,  and  it  never  sat  on  a 
gayer  party.  There  were  among  the  English  one  or 
two  lovely  girls;  and  with  the  four  ladies  belonging 
to  the  squadron,  (the  Commodore's  family  and  Captain 
Reed's,)  the  dancers  were  sufficient  to  include  all  the 
officers,  and  the  scene  in  the  soft  light  of  the  moon  was 
like  a  description  in  an  old  tale.  The  broad  sea  on 
either  side,  broke  by  the  headland  in  front;  the  dis- 
tant crescent  of  lights  glancing  along  the  sea-side  at 
Palermo;  the  solemn  old  palaces  seen  from  the  emi- 
nence around  us,  and  the  noble  pile  through  whose  low 
windows  we  strolled  out  upon  the  terrace;  the  music 
and  the  excitement;  all  blended  a  scene  that  is  drawn 

*  Colonel  Tliorn. 
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with  bright  and  living  lines  in  my  memory.  We 
parted  unwillingly,  and,  reaching  Palermo  about  mid- 
night, pulled  off  to  the  frigates,  and  were  under  weigh 
at  daylight  for  Messina. 

*  *  *  ir  i-:^  *■ 

This  is  the  poetry  of  sailing.  The  long,  low  frigate 
glides  on  through  the  water  with  no  more  motion  than 
is  felt  in  a  dining-room  on  shore.  The  sea  changes 
only  from  a  glossy  calm  to  a  feathery  ripple;  the  sky 
is  always  serene;  the  merchant  sail  appears  and  dis- 
appears on  the  horison  edge;  the  island  rises  on  the 
bow,  creeps  along  the  quarter,  is  examined  by  the 
glasses  of  the  idlers  on  deck,  and  sinks  gradually 
astern;  the  sun-fish  whirls  in  the  eddy  of  the  wake; 
the  tortoise  plunges  and  breathes  about  us;  and  the 
delightful  temperature  of  the  sea,  even  and  invigo- 
rating, keeps  both  mind  and  body  in  an  undisturbed 
equilibrium  of  enjoyment.  For  me  it  is  a  paradise.  I 
am  glad  to  escape  from  the  contact,  the  dust,  the  trials 
of  temper,  the  noon-day  sultriness  and  the  midnight 
chill;  the  fatigue,  and  privation,  and  vexation  which 
beset  the  traveller  on  shore.  I  shall  return  to  it  wil- 
lingly, no  doubt,  after  a  while,  but,  for  the  present,  it 
is  rest,  it  is  relief,  refreshment,  to  be  at  sea.  There 
is  no  swell  in  the  Mediterranean  during  the  summer 
months,  and  this  gliding  about,  sleeping  or  reading  as 
if  at  home,  from  one  port  to  another,  seems  to  me  just 
now  the  Utopia  of  enjoyment. 

We  have  been  all  day  among  the  Lipari  islands.  It 
is  pleasant  to  look  up  at  the  shaded  and  peaceful  huts 
on  their  mountain  sides,  as  we  creep  along  under  them, 
or  to  watch  the  fisherman's  children  with  a  glass,  as 
they  run  out  from  their  huts  on  the  sea-shore  to  gaze 
at  the  uncommon  apparition  of  a  ship-of-war.  They 
seem  seats  of  solitude  and  retirement.  I  have  just 
dropped  the  glass,  which  I  had  raised  to  look  at  what 
I  took  to  be  a  large  ship  in  full  sail  rounding  the  point 
of  Felicudi.  It  is  a  tall,  pyramidal  rock,  rising  right 
from  the  sea,  and  resembling  exactly  a  ship  with  stud- 
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ding-sails  set,  coming  down  before  the  wind.  The  band 
is  playing  on  the  deck,  and  a  fisherman's  boat  with 
twenty  of  the  islanders  resting  on  their  oars,  and  list- 
ening in  wondering  admiration,  lies  just  under  our 
quarter.  It  will  form  a  tale  for  the  evening  meal,  to 
which  they  were  hastening  home, 

*  «  i*  *  *  * 

We  ran  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with  a  fresh 
wind  and  a  strong  current.  The  ''  dogs"  were  silent, 
and  the  "  whirlpool"  is  a  bubble  to  Hurl-gate.  Scylla 
is  quite  a  town,  and  the  tall  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the 
strait  is  crowned  with  a  large  building,  which  seems 
part  of  a  fortification.  The  passage  through  the  Faro 
is  lovely — quite  like  a  river.  Messina  lies  in  a  curve 
of  the  western  shore,  at  the  base  of  a  hill;  and,  oppo- 
site, a  graceful  slope  covered  with  vineyards  swells  up 
to  a  broad  table-plain  on  the  mountain,  which  looked 
like  the  home  of  peace  and  fertility. 

We  rounded-to  off  the  town,  to  send  in  for  letters, 
and  I  went  ashore  in  the  boat.  Two  American  friends, 
whom  I  had  as  little  expectation  of  meeting  as  if  I  had 
dropped  upon  Jerusalem,  hailed  me  from  the  grating 
of  the  health-office,  before  we  reached  the  land,  and, 
having  exhibited  our  bill  of  health,  I  had  half  an  hour 
for  a  call  upon  an  old  friend  resident  at  Messina,  and 
we  were  off  again  to  the  ship.  The  sails  filled,  and  we 
shot  away  on  a  strong  breeze  down  the  Straits.  Rhe- 
gium  lay  on  our  left — a  large  cluster  of  old-looking 
houses  on  the  edge  of  the  sea.  It  was  at  this  town  of 
Calibria  that  St.  Paul  landed  on  his  journey  to  Rome. 
We  sped  on  without  much  time  to  look  at  it,  even 
with  a  glass,  and  were  soon  rounding  the  toe  of  "  the 
boot" — the  southern  point  of  Italy.  We  are  heading 
at  this  moment  for  the  Gulf  of  Tarento,  and  hope  to 
be  in  Venice  by  the  fourth  of  July. 
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The  Adriatic — Albania — Gay  costumes  and  beauty  of  the  Alba- 
nese — Capo  d'Istria — Visit  to  the  Austrian  authorities  of  the 
province — Curiosity  of  the  inhabitants — Gentlemanly  reception 
by  the  military  commandant — Visit  to  Vienna — Singular  no- 
tions of  the  Austrians  respecting  the  Americans — Similarity  of 
the  scenery  to  that  of  New-England — Meeting  with  German 
students — Frequent  sight  of  soldiers  and  military  preparation? 
— Picturesque  scenery  of  Styria. 

The  doge  of  Venice  had  a  fair  bride  in  the  Adriatic. 
It  is  the  fourth  of  July,  and  with  the  Italian  Cape  Co- 
lonna  on  our  left,  and' the  long,  low  coast  of  Albania 
shading  the  horizon  on  the  east,  we  are  gazing  upon 
her  from  the  deck  of  the  first  American  frigate  that 
has  floated  upon  her  bosom.  We  head  for  Venice,  and 
there  is  a  stir  of  anticipation  on  board,  felt  even 
through  the  hilarity  of  our  cherished  aniversary.  I 
am  the  only  one  in  the  ward-room  to  whom  that  won- 
derful city  is  familiar,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  forestalled 
my  own  happiness — the  first  impression  of   it  is  so 

enviable. 

****** 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  gay  costumes  and 
handsome  features  of  the  Albanese,  existing  in  these 
barren  mountains  that  bind  the  Adriatic.  It  has  been 
but  a  continual  undulation  of  rock  and  sand  for  three 
days  past;  and  the  closer  we  hug  to  the  shore,  the  more 
we  look  at  the  broad  canvas  above  us, and  prayfor  wind. 
We  make  Capo  d'Istria  now;  a  small  town  nestled  in 
a  curve  of  the  sea,  and  an  hour  or  two  more  will  bring 
us  to  Trieste,  where  we  drop  anchor,  we  hope,  for 
many  an  hour  of  novelty  and  pleasure. 

Trieste  lies  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  Venice, 
across  the  head  of  the  gulf.     The  shore  between  is 
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piled  up  to  the  sky  with  the  "  blue  Friuli  mountains;" 
and  from  the  town  of  Trieste,  the  low  coast  of  Istria 
breaks  away  at  a  right  angle  to  the  south,  forming  the 
eastern  bound  of  the  Adriatic.  As  we  ran  into  the 
harbour  on  our  last  tack,  we  passed  close  under  the 
garden-walls  of  the  villa  of  the  ex-queen  of  Naples,  a 
lovely  spot  just  in  the  suburbs.  The  palace  of  Jerome 
Bonaparte  was  also  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  pilot  on 
the  hill  just  above.  They  have  both  removed  since 
to  Florence,  and  their  palaces  are  occupied  by  English. 
We  dropped  anchor  within  a  half  mile  of  the  pier,  and 
the  flags  of  a  dozen  American  vessels  were  soon  dis- 
tinguishable among  the  various  colours  of  the  shipping 
in  the  port. 

I  accompanied  Commodore  Patterson  to-day  on  a 
visit  of  ceremony  to  the  Austrian  authorities  of  the 
province.  We  made  our  way  with  difficulty  through 
the  people,  crowding  in  hundreds  to  the  water-side, 
and  following  us  with  the  rude  freedom  of  a  show- 
man's audience.  The  vice-governor,  a  polite  but 
Frenchified  German  Count,  received  us  with  every 
profession  of  kindness.  His  Parisian  gestures  sat  ill 
enough  upon  his  national  high  cheek-bones,  lank  hair, 
and  heavy  shoulders.  We  left  him  to  call  upon  the  mili- 
tary commandant — an  Irishman,  who  occupies  part  of 
the  palace  of  the  ex-king  of  Westphalia.  Our  recep- 
tion by  him  was  gentlemanly,  cordial,  and  dignified. 
I  think  the  Irish  are,  after  all,  the  best-mannered  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  They  are  found  in  every  country 
as  adventurers  for  honour,  and  they  change  neither  in 
character  nor  manner.  They  follow  foreign  fashions, 
and  acquire  a  foreign  language;  but  in  the  first  they 
retain    their   heart,  and    in    the    latter   their    brogue. 

They  are  Irishmen  always.     Count  N is  high  in 

the  favour  of  the  Emperor,  has  the  commission  of  a 
field-marshal,  and  is  married  to  a  Neapolitan  princess, 
who  is  a  most  accomplished  and  lovely  woman,  and 
related  to  most  of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe.     The 
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Count's  reputation  as  a  soldier  is  well  known,  and  he 
seems  to  me  to  have  no  drawback  to  the  enviableness 
of  his  life,  except  his  expatriation. 

Trieste  is  a  busy,  populous  place,  resembling  ex- 
tremely our  new  towns  in  America.  We  took  a  stroll 
through  the  principal  streets  after  our  visits  were  over, 
and  I  was  surprised  at  the  splendour  of  the  shops, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  costumes  and  equipages.  It 
is  said  to  contain  thirty  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  frigates  were  to  lie  three  or  four  weeks  at 
Trieste.  One  half  of  the  officers  had  taken  the  steam- 
boat for  Venice  on  the  second  evening  of  our  arrival, 
and  the  other  half  waited  impatiently  their  turn  of  ab- 
sence. Vienna  was  but  some  four  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant, and  I  might  never  be  so  near  it  again.  On  a 
rainy  evening,  at  nine  o'clock,  I  left  Trieste  in  the 
"eil-ivagoii,''  with  a  German  courier,  and  commenced 
the  ascent  of  the  spur  of  the  Friuli  mountains  that  over- 
hangs the  bay. 

My  companions  inside  were  a  merchant  from 
Gratz;  a  fantastical  and  poor  Hungarian  Count;  a  Cor- 
fu shop-keeper,  and  an  Italian  ex-militaire  and  pre- 
sent apothecary,  going  to  Vienna  to  marry  a  lady 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  After  a  little  bandying  of 
compliments  in  German,  of  which  I  understood  noth- 
ing except  that  they  were  apologies  for  the  incessant 
smoking  of  three  disgusting  pipes,  the  conversation, 
fortunately  for  me,  settled  into  Italian.  The  moun- 
tain was  steep  and  very  high,  and  my  friends  soon 
grew  conversible.  The  novelty  of  two  American 
frigates  in  the  harbour  naturally  decided  the  first  topic. 
Our  Gratz  merchant  was  surprised  at  the  light  colour 
of  the  officers  he  had  seen,  and  doubted  if  they  were 
not  Englishmen  in  the  American  service.  He  had 
always  heard  Americans  were  black.  "They  are  so," 
said  the  soldier-apothecary;  "T  saw  the  real  Americans 
yesterday  in  a  boat,  quite  black."  (One  of  the  cutters 
of  the  "Constellation"  had  a  negro  crew,  which  he 
15* 
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had  probably  seen  at  the  pier.)  The  assertion  seemed 
to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  all  parties.  They  had  wonder- 
ed how  such  beautiful  ships  could  come  from  a  savage 
country.  It  was  now  explained — "They  were  bought 
from  the  English,  and  officered  by  Englishmen."  I 
was  too  much  amused  with  their  speculations  to  unde- 
ceive them ;  and  with  my  head  thrust  half  out  of  the 
window  to  avoid  choking  with  the  smoke  of  their 
pipes,  I  gazed  back  at  the  glittering  lights  of  the  town 
below,  and  indulged  the  never  palling  sensation  of  a 
first  entrance  into  a  new  country.  The  lantern  at  the 
peak  of  the  "United  States"  was  the  last  thing  I  saw 
as  we  rose  the  brow  of  the  mountain,  and  started  off 
on  a  rapid  trot  towards  Vienna. 

I  awoke  at  daylight  with  the  sudden  stop  of  the 
carriage.  We  were  at  a  low  door  of  a  German  tavern, 
and  a  clear,  rosy,  good-humoured  looking  girl  bade  us 
good  morning,  as  we  alighted  one  by  one.  The  phrase 
was  so  like  English,  that  I  asked  for  a  basin  of  water 
in  my  mother  tongue.  The  similarity  served  me 
again.  She  brought  it  without  hesitation;  but  the 
question  she  asked  me  as  she  set  it  down  was  like  no- 
thing that  had  ever  before  entered  my  ears.  The  Count 
smiled  at  my  embarrassment,  and  explained  that  she 
wished  to  know  if  I  wanted  soap. 

I  was  struck  with  the  cleanliness  of  every  thing. 
The  tables,  chairs,  and  floors  looked  worn  away  with 
scrubbing.  Breakfast  was  brought  in  immediately — 
eggs,  rolls,  and  coffee;  the  latter  in  a  glass  bottle  like 
a  chemist's  retort,  corked  up  tightly,  and  wrapped  in 
a  snowy  napkin.  It  was  an  excellent  breakfast,  served 
with  cleanliness  and  good-humour,  and  cost  about 
fourteen  cents  each.  Even  from  this  single  meal,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  had  entered  a  country  of  simple 
manners  and  kind  feelings.  The  conductor  gravely 
kissed  the  cheek  of  the  girl  who  had  waited  on  us; 
my  companions  lit  their  pipes  afresh;  and  the  postil- 
ion, in  cocked-hat  and  feather,  blew  a  stave  of  a  waltz 
on  his  horn,  and  fell  into  a  steady  trot,  which  he  kept 
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up   with  phlegmatic  perseverance  to  the  end  of  his 
post. 

i^  ^  7t^  ^  ^  ^ 

As  we  get  away  from  the  sea,  the  land  grows  richer, 
and  the  farm-houses  more  frequent.  We  are  in  the 
Duchy  of  Carniola,  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  Trieste. 
How  very  unlike  Italy  and  France,  and  how  very 
like  New-England  it  is!  There  are  no  ruined  castles 
nor  old  cathedrals.  Every  village  has  its  small  white 
church  with  a  tapering  spire;  large  manufactories 
cluster  on  the  water-courses;  the  small  rivers  are  rapid 
and  deep;  the  horses  large  and  strong;  the  barns  im- 
mense; the  crops  heavy;  the  people  grave  and  hard  at 
work,  and  not  a  pauper  by  the  post  together.  We 
are  very  far  north,  too,  and  the  climate  is  like  New- 
England.  The  wind,  though  it  is  midsummer,  is 
bracing,  and  there  is  no  travelling,  as  in  Italy,  with 
one's  hat  off  and  breast  open,  dissolving  at  midnight 
in  the  luxury  of  the  soft  air.  The  houses,  too,  are 
ugly  and  comfortable;  staring  with  paint,  and  pierced 
in  all  directions  with  windows.  The  children  are 
white-headed  and  serious.  The  hills  are  half-covered 
with  woods,  and  clusters  of  elms  are  left  here  and 
there  through  the  meadows,  as  if  their  owners  could 
afford  to  let  them  grow  for  a  shade  to  the  mowers.  I 
was  perpetually  exclaiming,  "How  like  America!" 

W^e  dined  at  Laybach.  My  companions  had  found 
out  by  my  passport  that  I  was  an  American,  and  their 
curiosity  was  most  amusing.  The  report  of  the  arri- 
val of  the  two  frigates  had  reached  the  capital  of  Illy- 
ria;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  information  of  my 
friends,  I  found  myself  an  object  of  universal  atten- 
tion. The  crowd  around  the  door  of  the  hotel  looked 
into  the  windows  while  we  were  eating,  and  followed 
me  round  the  house  as  if  I  had  been  a  savage.  One 
of  the  passengers  told  me  they  connected  the  arrival 
of  the  ships  with  some  political  object,  and  thought  I 
might  be  the  envoy.  The  landlord  asked  me  if  we 
had  potatoes  in  our  county. 
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I  took  a  walk  through  the  city  after  dinner  with 
my  mincing  friend,  the  Count.  The  low,  two-story 
wooden  houses,  the  sidewalks  enclosed  with  trees,  the 
matter-of-fact  looking  people,  the  shut  windows,  and 
neat  white  churches,  remind  me  again  strongly  of 
America.  It  was  like  the  more  retired  streets  of 
Portland  or  Portsmouth.  The  lUyrian  language  spo- 
ken here  seemed  the  most  inarticulate  succession  of 
sounds  I  had  ever  heard.  In  crossing  the  bridge  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  we  met  a  party  of  German 
students  travelling  on  foot  with  their  knapsacks.  My 
friend  spoke  to  them  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  I  wish- 
ed to  know  where  they  were  going.  They  all  spoke 
French  and  Italian,  and  seemed  in  high  heart — bold, 
cheerful,  and  intelligent.  They  were  bound  for  Egypt, 
determined  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the  service  of  the 
present  reforming  and  liberal  Pasha.  Their  enthusi- 
asm, when  they  were  told  I  was  an  American,  quite 
thrilled  me.  They  closed  about  me  and  looked  into 
my  eyes,  as  if  they  expected  to  read  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom in  them.  I  was  taken  by  the  arms  at  last,  and 
almost  forced  into  a  beer-shop.  The  large  tankards 
were  filled,  each  touched  mine  and  the  others,  and 
"America"  was  drank  with  a  grave  earnestness  of  man- 
ner that  moved  my  heart  within  me.  They  shook 
me  by  the  hand  on  parting,  and  gave  me  a  blessing  in 
German,  which,  as  the  old  Count  translated  it,  was 
the  first  word  I  have  learnt  of  their  language.  We 
had  met  constantly  parties  of  them  on  the  road.  They 
all  dress  alike,  in  long  travelling  frocks  of  brown  stuff, 
and  small  green  caps  with  straight  vizors;  but,  coarse- 
ly as  they  are  clothed,  and  humbh*  as  they  seem  to 
be  faring,  their  faces  bear  always  a  mark  that  can 
never  be  mistaken.     They  look  like  scholars. 

The  roads,  by  the  way,  are  crowded  with  pedes- 
trians. It  seems  to  be  the  favourite  mode  of  travel- 
ling ill  this  country.  We  have  scarce  met  a  carriage, 
and  I  have  seen,  I  am  sure,  in  one  day,  two  hundred 
passengers  on  foot.     Among  them  is  a  class  of  people 
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peculiar  to  Germany.  I  was  astonished  occasionally 
at  being  asked  for  charity  by  stout,  well-dressed 
young  men,  to  all  appearance  as  respectable  as  any 
travellers  on  the  road.  Expressing  my  surprise,  my 
companions  informed  me  that  they  were  apprentices^ 
and  that  the  custom  or  law  of  the  country  compelled 
them,  after  completing  their  indentures,  to  travel  into 
some  distant  province,  and  depend  upon  charity  and 
their  own  exertions  for  two  or  three  years  before  be- 
coming masters  at  their  trade.  It  is  a  singular  cus- 
tom, and  I  should  think,  a  useful  lesson  in  hardship 
and  self-reliance.  They  held  out  their  hats  with  a 
confident  independence  of  look,  that  quite  satisfied  me 
they  felt  no  degradation  in  it. 

We  soon  entered  the  province  of  Styria;  and  bright- 
er rivers,  greener  woods,  richer  and  more  graceful  up- 
lands and  meadows,  do  not  exist  in  the  world.  I  had 
thought  the  scenery  of  Stockbridge,  in  my  own  state, 
unequalled  till  now.  I  could  believe  myself  there, 
were  not  the  women  alone  working  in  the  fields,  and 
the  roads  lined  for  miles  together  with  military  wag- 
ons and  cavalry  upon  march.  The  conscript  law  of 
Austria  compels  every  peasant  to  serxe  four  teen  years! 
and  the  labours  of  agriculture  fall,  of  course,  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  females.  Soldiers  swarm  like  locusts 
through  the  country,  but  they  seem  as  inoffensive  and 
as  much  at  home  as  the  cattle  in  the  farm-yards.  It  is 
a  curious  contrast,  to  my  eye,  to  see  parks  of  artillery 
glistening  in  the  midst  of  a  wheat-field,  and  soldiers 
sitting  about  under  the  low  thatches  of  these  peaceful- 
looking  cottages.  I  do  not  think,  among  the  thou- 
sands that  I  have  passed  in  three  days'  travel,  I  have 
seen  a  gesture  or  heard  a  syllable.  If  sitting,  they 
smoke  and  sit  still,  and,  if  travelling,  they  economise 
motion  to  a  degree  that  is  wearisome  to  the  eye. 

Words  are  limited,  and  the  description  of  scenery 
becomes  tiresome.  It  is  a  fault  that  the  sense  of  beau- 
ty, freshening  constantly  on  the  traveller,  compels  him 
who  makes  a  note  of  impressions  to  mark  every  other 
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line  with  the  same  ever-recurring  exclamations  of 
pleasure.  I  saw  a  hundred  miles  of  unrivalled  scenery 
in  Styria,  and  how  can  I  describe  it?  It  were  keep- 
ing silence  on  a  world  of  enjoyment  to  pass  it  over. 
We  come  to  a  charming  descent  into  a  valley.  The 
town  beneath,  the  river,  the  embracing  mountains,  the 
swell  to  the  ear  of  its  bells  ringing  some  holiday,  af- 
fect my  imagination  powerfully.  I  take  out  my  ta- 
blets. What  shall  I  say?  How  convey  to  your  minds, 
who  have  not  seen  it,  the  charm  of  a  scene  I  can  only 
describe  as  I  have  described  a  thousand  others? 
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We  had  followed  stream  after  stream  through  a  suc- 
cession of  delicious  valleys  for  a  hundred  miles.  De- 
scending from  a  slight  eminence,  we  came  upon  the 
broad  and  rapid  Muhr,  and  soon  after  caught  sight  of 
a  distant  citadel  upon  a  rock.  As  we  approached,  it 
struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  singular  freaks  of  nature 
I  had  ever  seen.  A  pyramid,  perhaps  three  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  precipitous  on  every  side,  rose  ab- 
ruptly in  the  midst  of  a  broad  and  level  plain,  and 
around  it,  in  a  girdle  of  architectui-e,  lay  the  capital 
of  Styria.  The  fortress  on  the  summit  hung  like 
an  eagle's  nest  over  the  town,  and  from  its  towers  a 
pistol-shot  would  reach  the  outermost  point  of  the 
wall. 

Wearied  with  travelling  near  three  hundred  miles 
without  sleep,  I  dropped  upon  a  bed  at  the  hotel,  with 
an  order  to  be  called  in  two  hours.  It  was  noon,  and 
we  were  to  remain  at  Gratz   till  the   next  morning. 
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My  friend,  the  Hungarian,  had  promised,  as  he  threw 
himself  on  the  opposite  bed,  to  wake  and  accompany  me 
in  a  walk  through  the  town;  but  the  shake  of  a  stout  Ger- 
man chamberinaid  at  the  appointed  time  had  no  effect 
upon  him,  and  I  descended  to  my  dinner  alone.  I  had 
lost  my  interpreter.  The  carte  was  in  German,  of 
which  I  did  not  know  even  the  letters.  After  appeal- 
ing in  vain  in  French  and  Italian  to  the  persons  eating 
near  me,  I  fixed  my  finger  at  hazard  upon  a  word,  and 
the  waiter  disappeared.  The  result  was  a  huge  dish 
of  cabbage  cooked  in  some  filthy  oil  and  graced  with 
a  piece  of  beef.  I  was  hesitating  whether  to  dine  on 
bread  or  make  another  attempt,  when  a  gentlemanlike 
man  of  some  fifty  years  came  in  and  took  the  vacant 
seat  at  my  table.  He  addressed  me  immediately  in 
French,  and,  smiling  at  my  difficulties,  undertook  to 
order  a  dinner  for  me  something  less  national.  We 
improved  our  acquaintance  with  a  bottle  of  Johannes- 
burgh,  and  after  dinner  he  kindly  offered  to  accompa- 
ny me  in  my  walk  through  the  city. 

Gratz  is  about  the  size  of  Boston;  a  plain  German 
city,  with  little  or  no  pretensions  to  style.  The  mili- 
tary band  was  playing  a  difficult  waltz  very  beautifully 
in  the  public  square,  but  no  one  was  listening  except 
a  group  of  young  men  dressed  in  the  worst  taste  of 
dandyism.  We  mounted  by  a  zig-zag  path  to  the  for- 
tress. On  a  shelf  of  the  precipice,  half  way  up,  hangs 
a  small  casino  used  as  a  beer-shop.  The  view  from 
the  summit  was  a  feast  to  the  eye.  The  wide  and 
lengthening  valley  of  the  Muhr  lay  asleep  beneath  its 
loads  of  grain,  its  villas  and  farm-houses  the  picture 
of  "  waste  and  mellow  fruitfulness;"  the  rise  to  the 
mountains  around  the  head  of  the  valley  was  clustered 
with  princely  dwellings;  thick  forests  with  glades  be- 
tween them,  and  churches  with  white  slender  spires 
shooting  from  the  bosom  of  elms;  and  right  at  our 
feet,  circling  around  the  precipitous  rock  for  protec- 
tion, lay  the  city  enfolded  in  its  rampart,  and  sending 
up  to  our  ears  the  sound  of  every  wheel  that  rolled 
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through  her  streets.  Among  the  striking  buildings 
below,  my  friend  pointed  out  to  me  a  palace  which  he 
said  had  been  lately  purchased  by  Joseph  Bonaparte, 
who  was  coming  here  to  'reside.  The  people  were 
beginning  to  turn  out  for  their  evening  walk  upon  the 
ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees  and  laid  out 
for  a  promenade,  and  we  descended  to  mingle  in  the 
crowd. 

My  old  friend  had  a  great  many  acquaintances.  He 
presented  me  to  several  of  the  best  dressed  people  we 
met,  all  of  whom  invited  me  to  supper.  1  had  been 
in  Italy  almost  a  year  and  a  half,  and  such  a  thing  had 
never  happened  to  me.  We  walked  about  until  six, 
and  as  I  preferred  going  to  the  play,  which  opened  at 
that  early  hour,  we  took  tickets  for  Der  Schlhnme 
Leisel,  and  were  seated  presently  in  one  of  the  sim- 
plest and  prettiest  theatres  I  have  ever  seen. 

Der  Schlimme  Leisel  was  an  old  maid  who  kept 
house  for  an  old  bachelor  brother,  proposing,  at  the 
time  the  play  opens,  to  marry.  Her  dislike  to  the 
match,  from  the  dread  of  losing  her  authority  over 
his  household,  formed  the  humour  of  the  piece,  and 
was  admirably  represented.  After  various  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  to  prevent  the  nuptials,  the  lady  is  brought 
to  the  house,  and  the  old  maid  enters  in  a  towering 
passion,  throws  down  her  keys,  and  flirts  out  of  the 
room  with  a  threat  that  she  '■'■  loill  go  to  ^6LmcricaP^ 
Fortunately  she  is  not  driven  to  that  extremity.  The 
lady  has  been  already  married  secretly  to  a  poorer 
lover;  and  the  old  bachelor,  after  the  first  shock  of  the 
discovery,  settles  a  fortune  on  them,  and  returns  to  his 
celibacy  and  his  old  maid  sister,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties.  Certainly  the  German  is  the  most  unmu- 
sical language  of  Babel.  If  my  good  old  friend  had 
not  translated  it  for  me  word  for  word,  I  should  scarce 
have  believed  the  play  to  be  more  than  a  gibbering 
pantomime.  I  shall  think  differently  when  I  have 
learned  it,  no  doubt,  but  a  strange  language  strikes 
upon  one's  ear  so  oddly !      I  was  too  tired  when  the 
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play  was  over,  (which,  by  the  way,  was  at  the  sober 
hour  of  nine,)  to  accept  any  of  the  kind  invitations  of 
which  my  companion  reminded  me.  We  supped  tete- 
a-tete,  instead,  at  the  hotel.  I  was  delighted  with  my 
new  acquaintance.  He  was  an  old  citizen  of  the 
world.  He  had  left  Gratz  at  twenty,  and,  after  thirty 
years  wandering  from  one  part  of  the  globe  to  the 
other,  had  returned  to  end  his  days  in  his  birthplace. 
His  relations  were  all  dead;  and,  speaking  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe, he  preferred  living  at  an  hotel  for  the 
society  of  strangers.  With  a  great  deal  of  wisdom, 
he  had  preserved  his  good-humour  towards  the  world; 
and  I  think  I  have  rarely  seen  a  kinder,  and  never  a 
happier  man.  I  parted  from  him  with  regret,  and  the 
next  morning  at  daylight  had  resumed  my  seat  in  the 
Eil-wagon. 

Imagine  the  Hudson,  at  the  highlands,  reduced  to  a 
sparkling  little  river  a  bowshot  across,  and  a  rich  val- 
ley threaded  by  a  road  occupying  the  remaining  space 
between  the  mountains, — and  you  have  the  scenery  for 
the  first  thirty  miles  beyond  Gratz.  There  is  one  more 
difference.  On  the  edge  of  one  of  the  most  towering 
precipices,  clear  up  against  the  clouds,  hang  the  ruins 
of  a  noble  castle.  The  rents  in  the  wall,  and  the  em- 
brasures in  the  projecting  turrets,  seem  set  into  the 
sky.  Trees  and  vines  grow  within  and  about  it,  and 
the  lacings  of  the  twisted  roots  seem  all  that  keep  it 
together.     It  is  a  perfect  "  castle  in  the  air." 

A  long  day's  journey  and  another  long  night  (dur- 
ing which  we  passed  Neustadt,  on  the  confines  of 
Hungary.)  brought  us  within  sight  of  Baden,  but  an 
hour  or  two  from  Vienna.  It  was  just  sunrise,  and 
market-carts  and  pedestrians  and  suburban  vehicles  of 
all  descriptions  notified  us  of  our  approach  to  a  great 
capital.  A  few  miles  farther  we  were  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  plain  by  a  crowd  of  carriages. 
A  criminal  was  about  being  guillotined.  What  was 
that  to  one  who  saw  Vienna  for  the  first  time  ?     A  few 
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steps  farther  the  postilion  was  suddenly  stopped,  A 
gentleman  alighted  from  a  carriage  in  which  were  two 
ladies,  and  opened  the  door  of  the  diligence.  It  was 
the  bride  of  the  soldier-apothecary  come  to  meet  him 
with  her  mother  and  brother.  He  was  buried  in  dust, 
just  waked  out  of  sleep,  a  three  days'  beard  upon  his 
face,  and,  at  the  best,  not  a  very  lover-like  person.  He 
ran  to  the  carriage-door,  jumped  in,  and  there  was  an 
immediate  cry  for  water.  The  bride  had  fainted !  We 
left  her  in  his  arms  and  drove  on.  The  courier  had  no 
bowels  for  love. 

There  is  a  small  Gothic  pillar  before  us,  on  the  rise 
of  a  slight  elevation.  Thence  we  shall  see  Vienna. 
Stop,  thou  tasteless  postilion!  Was  ever  such  a  scene 
revealed  to  mortal  sight?  It  is  like  Paris  from  the 
Barrivre  de  V Etoile — it  seems  to  cover  the  world. 
What  is  that  broad  water  on  which  the  rising  sun 
glances  so  brightly  ?  The  Danube!  What  is  that  un- 
paralleled Gothic  structure  piercing  the  sky  ?  What 
columns  are  these?  What  spires  ?  Beautiful,  beauti- 
ful city ! 

It  must  be  a  fine  city  that  impresses  one  with  its 
splendour  before  breakfast,  after  driving  all  night  in  a 
mail-coach.  It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
I  left  the  post-office  in  Vienna,  to  walk  to  an  hotel. 
The  shops  were  still  shut,  the  milk-women  were  beat- 
ing at  the  gates,  and  the  short,  quick  ring  upon  tlie 
church-bells  summoned  all  early  risers  to  mass,  A 
sudden  turn  brought  me  upon  a  square.  In  its  centre 
stood  the  most  beautiful  fabric  that  has  ever  yet  filled 
my  eye.  It  looked  like  the  structure  of  a  giant,  en- 
crusted by  fairies — a  majestically  proportioned  mass, 
and  a  spire  tapering  to  the  clouds,  but  a  surface  so  cu- 
riously beautiful,  so  traced  and  fretted,  so  full  of  exqui- 
site ornament,  that  it  seemed  rather  some  curious 
cabinet  gem  seen  through  a  magnifier,  than  a  building 
in    the  open  air.     In  these  foreign  countries,  the   la- 
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bourer  goes  in  with  his  load  to  pray,  and  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  enter  the  splendid  church  of  St.  Etienne, 
though  a  man  followed  me  with  a  portmanteau  on  his 
back.  What  a  w^ilderness  of  arches!  Pulpits,  chapels, 
altars,  ciboriums,  confessionals,  choirs,  all  in  the  ex- 
quisite slenderness  of  Gothic  tracery,  and  all  of  one 
venerable  and  time-worn  dye,  as  if  the  incense  of  a 
myriad  censers  had  steeped  them  in  their  spicy  odours. 
The  mass  was  chaunting,  and  hundreds  were  on  their 
knees  about  me,  and  not  one  without  some  trace  that 
he  had  come  in  on  his  way  to  his  daily  toil.  It  was 
the  hour  of  the  poor  man's  prayer.  The  rich  were 
asleep  in  their  beds.  The  glorious  roof  over  their 
heads,  the  costly  and  elaborated  pillars  against  which 
they  pressed  their  foreheads,  the  music  and  the  priestly 
service,  were,  for  that  hour,  theirs  alone.  I  seldom 
have  felt  the  spirit  of  a  place  of  worship  so  strong  upon 
me. 

The  foundations  of  St.  Etienne  were  laid  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago.  It  has  twice  been  partly  burnt,  and 
has  been  embellished  in  succession  by  nearly  all  the 
emperors  of  Germany.  Among  its  many  costly  tombs, 
the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  hero  Eugene  of  Sa- 
voy, erected  by  his  niece,  the  Princess  Therese,  of 
Liechtenstein.  There  is  also  a  vault  in  which  it  is 
said,  in  compliance  with  an  old  custom,  the  entrails  of 
all  the  emperors  are  deposited. 

Having  marked  thus  much  upon  my  tablets,  I  re- 
membered the  patient  porter  of  my  baggage,  who  had 
taken  the  opportunity  to  drop  on  his  knees  while  I  was 
gazing  about,  and,  having  achieved  his  matins,  was 
now  waiting  submissively  till  I  was  ready  to  proceed. 
A  turn  or  two  brought  us  to  the  hotel,  where  a  bath 
and  a  breakfast  soon  restored  me,  and  in  an  hour  I  was 
again  on  the  way  with  a  valet  de  place,  to  visit  the 
tomb  of  the  son  of  Napoleon. 

He  lies  in  the  deep  vaults  of  the  Capuchin  convent, 
with  eighty-four  of  the  imperial  family  of  Austria  be- 
side him.     A  monk  answered  our  pull  at  the  cloister- 
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bell,  and  the  valet  translated  my  request  into  German, 
He  opened  the  gate  with  a  guttural  "  Yaw!"  and  light- 
ing a  wax  candle  at  a  lamp  burning  before  the  image 
of  the  Virgin,  unlocked  a  massive  brazen  door  at  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  and  led  the  way  into  the  vault. 
The  Capuchin  was  as  pale  as  marble,  quite  bald,  though 
3^oung,  and  with  features  which  expressed,  I  thought, 
the  subdued   fierceness   of  a  devil.     He  impatiently 
waved  away  the  officious   interpreter  after  a  moment 
or  two,  and  asked  me  if  I  understood  Latin.     Nothing 
could  have  been  more   striking  than  the  whole  scene. 
The  immense  bronze  sarcophagi  lay  in  long  aisles  be- 
hind railings  and  gates  of  iron;  and  as  the  long-robed 
monk  strode  on  with  his  lamp  through  the  darkness, 
pronouncing  the  name  and  title  of  each  as  he  unlocked 
the  door  and  struck  it  with  his  heavy  key,  he  seemed 
to  me,  with  his  solemn  pronunciation,  like  some  mys- 
terious being  calling  forth  the  imperial  tenants  to  judg- 
ment.    He  appeared  to  have  a  something  of  scorn  in 
his  manner  as  he  looked  on  the  splendid  workmanship 
of  the  vast  coffin,  and  pronounced  the  sounding  titles 
of  the  ashes  within.     At  that  of  the  celebrated  Empress 
Maria  Theresa  alone,  he  stopped  to  make  a  comment. 
It  was  a  simple  tribute  to  her  virtues,  and  he  uttered 
it   slowly,  as  if  he  were   merely  musing  to   himself. 
He  passed  on  to  her  husband,  Francis  the  First,  and 
then  proceeded  uninterruptedly  till  he  came  to  a  new 
copper  coffin.     It  lay  in  a  niche  beneath  a  tall,  dim  win- 
dow; and  the  monk,  merely  pointing  to  the  inscrip- 
tion, set  down   his   lamp,   and  began  to  pace  up  and 
down  the  damp  floor,  with  his  head  on  his  breast,  as  if 
it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  here  I  was  to  be   left 
awhile  to  my  thoughts. 

It  was  certainly  the  spot,  if  there  is  one  in  the  world, 
to  feel  emotion.  In  the  narrow  enclosure  on  which 
my  finger  rested  lay  the  last  hopes  of  Napoleon.  The 
heart  of  the  master-spirit  of  the  world  was  bound  up 
in  these  ashes.  He  was  beautiful,  accomplished,  gene- 
rous, brave.      He  was  loved  with  a  sort  of  idolatry  by 
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the  nation  with  which  he  had  passed  his  childhood. 
He  had  won  all  hearts.  His  death  seemed  impossible. 
There  was  a  universal  prayer  that  he  might  live;  his 
inheritance  of  glory  was  so  incalculable. 

I  read  his  epitaph.  It  w-as  that  of  a  private  indivi- 
dual. It  gave  his  name,  and  his  father's  and  mother's; 
and  then  enumerated  his  virtues,  with  a  common-place 
regret  for  his  early  death.  The  monk  took  up  his 
lamp  and  re-ascended  to  the  cloister  in  silence.  He 
shut  the  convent-door  behind  me,  and  the  busy  street 
seemed  to  me  profane.  How  short  a  time  does  the 
most  moving  event  interrupt  the  common  current  of 
life! 


LETTER    XXVI. 


VIENNA. 


Magnificence  of  the  emperor's  stables — The  young  queen  of  Hun- 
gary— The  palace — Hall  of  curiosities,  jewellery,  &c. — The 
polytechnic  school — Geometrical  figures  described  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  musical  notes — Liberal  provision  for  the  public  institu- 
tions— Popularity  of  the  emperor. 

I  HAD  quite  forgotten,  in  packing  up  my  little  port- 
manteau to  leave  the  ship,  that  I  was  coming  so  far 
north.  Scarce  a  week  ago,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  we 
were  panting  in  linen  jackets.  I  find  myself  shivering 
here,  in  a  latitude  five  hundred  miles  north  of  Boston, 
with  no  remedy  but  exercise  and  an  extra  shirt,  for  a 
cold  that  would  grace  December. 

It  is  amusing,  sometimes,  to  abandon  one's  self  to  a 
valet  de  place.  Compelled  to  resort  to  one  from  m}- 
ignorance  of  the  German,  I  have  fallen  upon  a  dropsi- 
cal fellow,  with  a  Bardolph  nose,  whose  French  is  exe- 
crable, and  whose  selection  of  objects  of  curiosity  is 
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worthy  of  his  appearance.     His  first  point  was  the  em- 
peror's stables.     We  had  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  to  see 
them.     Here  were  two  or  three  hundred  horses  of  all 
breeds,  in  a  building  that  the  emperor  himself  might  live 
in,  with  a  magnificent  inner  court  for  a  circus,  and  a  wil- 
derness of  grooms,  dogs,  and  other  appurtenances.   I  am 
as  fond  of  a  horse  as  most  people,  but  with  all  Vienna  be- 
fore me,  and  little  time  to  lose,  I  broke  into  the  midst  of 
the  head  groom's  pedigrees,  and  requested  to  be  shown 
the  way  out.  Monsieur  Karl  did  not  take  the  hint.  We 
walked  on  half  a  mile,  and  stopped  before  another  large 
building.     "  What  is  this?" — "The  imperial  carriage- 
house,  Monseigneur."  I  was  about  turning  on  my  heel 
and  taking  my  liberty  into   my  own   hands,  when  the 
large  door  flew  open, and  the  blaze  of  gilding  from  with- 
in turned  me  from  my  purpose.      I  thought  I  had  seen 
tlie  ne  plus  ultra  of  equipages  at  Rome.    The  imperial 
family  of  Austria  ride  in  more  style  than  his  Holiness. 
The  models  are  lighter  and  handsomer,  while  the  gold 
and  crimson  is  put  on  quite  as  resplendentl}'.  The  most 
curious  part  of  the  show  were  ten  or  twelve  state  truin- 
eaux,  or  sleighs.    I  can  conceive  nothing  more  brilliant 
than  a  turn-out  of  these  magnificent  structures  upon  the 
snow.     They  are  built  witli  aerial  lightness,  of  gold  and 
sable,  with  the  seat  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  are  driven,  with  two  or  four  horses,  by  the 
royal  ])ersonage  himself.     The  grace  of  their  shape  and 
the  splendour  of  their  gilded  trappings  are  inconceiva- 
ble to  one  who  has  never  seen  them. 

Our  way  lay  through  the  court  of  the  imperial  pa- 
lace. A  large  crowd  was  collected  round  a  carriage 
with  four  horses  standing  at  the  side-door.  As  we 
approached  it,  all  hats  flew  off,  and  a  beautiful  woman, 
of  perhaps  twenty-eight,  came  down  the  steps,  leading 
a  handsome  boy  of  two  or  three  years.  It  was  the 
young  queen  of  Hungary  and  her  son.  If  I  had  seen 
such  a  face  in  a  cottage  orme  on  the  borders  of  an 
American  lake,  I  should  have  thought  it  made  for  the 
spot. 
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We  entered  a  door  of  the  palace  at  which  stood  a  fe- 
rocious-looking Croat  sentinel,  near  seven  feet  high. 
Three  German  travelling  students  had  just  been  refused 
admittance.  A  little  man  appeared  at  the  ring  of  the 
bell  within,  and  after  a  preliminary  explanation  by  my 
valet,  probably  a  lie,  he  made  a  low  bow  and  invited 
me  to  enter.  I  waited  a  moment,  and  a  permission 
was  brought  me  to  see  the  imperial  treasury.  Hand- 
tng  it  to  Karl,  I  requested  him  to  get  permission  insert- 
ed for  my  three  friends  at  the  door.  He  accomplished 
it  in  the  same  incomprehensible  manner  in  which  he 
had  obtained  my  own,  and  introducing  them  with  the 
ill-disguised  contempt  of  a  valet  for  all  men  with  dusty 
coats,  we  commenced  the  rounds  of  the  curiosities  to- 
gether. 

A  large  clock  facing  us,  as  we  entered,  was  just 
striking.  From  either  side  of  its  base,  like  companies 
of  gentlemen  and  ladies  advancing  to  greet  each  other, 
appeared  figures  in  the  dress  and  semblance  of  the 
royal  family  of  Austria,  who  remained  a  moment,  and 
then  retired,  bowing  themselves  courteously  out  back- 
wards. It  is  a  costly  affair,  presented  by  the  land- 
grave of  Hesse  to  Maria  Theresa,  in  1750. 

After  a  succession  of  watches,  snuff-boxes,  necklaces, 
and  jewels  of  every  description,  we  came  to  the  famous 
Florentine  diamond,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  was  lost  by  a  duke  of  Burgundy  upon  the  battle-field 
of  Granson,  found  by  a  soldier,  who  parted  with  it  for 
five  florins,  sold  again,  and  found  its  Avay  at  last  to  the 
royal  treasury  of  Florence,  whence  it  was  brought  to 
Vienna.  Its  weight  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
and  a  half  carats,  and  it  is  estimated  at  one  million  for- 
ty-three thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-four  flo- 
rins. It  looks  like  a  lump  of  light.  Enormous 
diamonds  surround  it,  but  it  hangs  among  them 
like  Hesperus  among  the  stars. 

The  next  side  of  the  gallery  is  occupied  by  speci- 
mens of  carved  ivory,  Many  of  them  are  antique, 
and    half  of  them    are   more    beautiful   than  decent. 
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There  were  two  bas-reliefs  among  them  by  Raphael 
Donner,  which  were  worth,  to  my  eye,  all  the  gems 
in  the  gallery.  They  were  taken  from  Scripture,  and 
represented  the  Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well,  and 
Hagar  waiting  for  the  death  of  her  son.  No  powers 
of  elocution,  no  enhancement  of  poetry,  could  bring 
those  touching  passages  of  the  Bible  so  movingly  to 
the  heart.  The  latter  particularly  arrested  me.  The 
melancholy  beauty  of  Hagar,  sitting  with  her  head 
bowed  upon  her  knees,  while  her  boy  is  lying  a  little 
way  off,  beneath  a  shrub  of  the  desert,  is  a  piece  of  un- 
paralleled workmanship.  It  may  well  hang  in  the 
treasury  of  an  emperor. 

Miniatures  of  the  royal  family  in  their  childhood, 
set  in  costly  gems;  massive  plate  curiously  chased; 
services  of  gold,  robes  of  diamonds,  gem-hilted  swords, 
dishes  wrought  of  solid  integral  agates,  and  finally  the 
crown  and  sceptre  of  Austria  upon  red  velvet  cushions, 
looking  very  much  like  their  imitations  on  the  stage, 
were  among  the  world  of  splendours  unfolded  to  our 
eyes.  The  Florentine  diamond  and  the  bas-reliefs  by 
Raphael  Donner  were  all  I  coveted.  The  beauty  of 
the  diamond  was  royal.  It  needed  no  imagination  to 
feel  its  value.  A  savage  would  pick  it  up  in  a  desert 
for  a  star  dropped  out  of  the  sky.  For  the  rest,  the 
demand  on  my  admiration  fatigued  me,  and  I  was  glad 
to  escape  with  my  dusty  friends  from  the  university, 
and  exchange  courtesies  in  the  free  air.  One  of  them 
spoke  English  a  little,  and  called  me  "  Meester  Eng- 
lishman" on  bidding  me  adieu.  I  was  afraid  of  a  beer- 
shop  scene  in  Vienna,  and  did  not  correct  the  mistake. 

As  we  were  going  out  of  the  court,  four  covered 
wagons,  drawn  each  by  four  superb  horses,  dashed 
through  the  gate.  I  waited  a  moment  to  see  what 
they  contained.  Thirty  or  forty  servants  in  livery 
came  out  from  the  palace,  and  took  from  the  wagons 
quantities  of  empty  baskets  carefully  labelled  with  di- 
rections. They  were  from  Schoenbrunn,  where  the 
emperor  is  at  present  residing  with  his  court,  and  had 
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come  to  market  for  the  imperial  kitchen.  It  should 
be  a  good  dinner  that  requires  sixteen  such  horses  to 
carry  to  the  cook. 

It  was  the  hungry  hour  of  two,  and  I  was  still  musing 
on  the  emperor's  dinner,  and  admiring  the  anxious 
interest  his  servitors  took  in  their  disposition  of  the 
baskets,  when  a  blast  of  military  music  came  to  my 
ear.  It  was  from  the  barracks  of  the  Imperial  Guard, 
and  I  stepped  under  the  arch,  and  listened  to  them  an 
hour.  How  gloriously  they  played !  It  was  probably 
the  finest  band  in  Austria.  I  have  heard  much  good 
music,  but  of  its  kind  this  was  like  a  new  sensation  to 
me.  They  stand,  in  playing,  just  under  the  window 
at  which  the  emperor  appears  daily  when  in  the  city. 

I  have  been  indebted  to  Mr.  Schwartz,  the  Ameri- 
can consul  at  Vienna,  for  a  very  unusual  degree  of 
kindness.  Among  other  polite  attentions,  he  procured 
for  me  to-day  an  admission  to  the  Polytechnic  School 
— a  favour  granted  with  difficulty,  except  at  the  ap- 
pointed days  for  public  visits. 

The  Polytechnic  School  was  established  in  1816  by 
the  present  emperor.  The  building  stands  outside  the 
rampart  of  the  city,  of  elegant  proportions,  and  about 
as  large  as  all  the  buildings  of  Yale  or  Harvard  Col- 
lege thrown  into  one.  Its  object  is  to  promote  instruc- 
tion in  the  practical  sciences,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
give  a  practical  education  for  the  trades,  commerce,  or 
manufactures.  It  is  divided  into  three  departments. 
The  first  is  preparatory,  and  the  course  occupies  two 
years.  The  studies  are  religion  and  morals,  element- 
ary mathematics,  natural  history,  geography,  univer- 
sal history,  grammar,  and  "  the  German  style,"  decla- 
mation, drawing,  writing,  and  the  French,  Italian,  and 
Bohemian  languages.  To  enter  this  class,  the  boy 
must  be  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  pays  fifty  cents  per 
month. 

The  second  course  is  commercial,  and  occupies  one 
year.  The  studies  are  mercantile  correspondence, 
commercial  law,  mercantile  arithmetic,  the  keeping  of 
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books,  geography,  and  history,  as  they  relate  to  com- 
merce, acquaintance  witli  merchandise,  &c.  &c. 

The  third  course  hists  one  year.  The  studies  are 
chemistry  as  applicable  to  arts  and  trades,  the  fermenta- 
tion of  woods,  tannery,  soap-making,  dyeing,  blanch- 
ing, &c.  &c. ;  also  mechanism,  practical  geometry,  civil 
architecture,  hydraulics,  and  technology.  The  two 
last  courses  are  given  gratis. 

The  whole  is  under  the  direction  of  a  principal,  who 
has  under  him  thirty  professors  and  two  or  three  guar- 
dians of  apparatus. 

We  were  taken  first  into  a  noble  hall,  lined  with 
glass  cases  containing  specimens  of  every  article  manu- 
factured in  the  German  dominions.  From  the  finest 
silks  down  to  shoes,  wigs,  nails,  and  mechanics'  tools, 
here  were  all  the  products  of  human  labour.  The  va- 
riety was  astonishing.  Within  the  limits  of  a  single 
room,  the  pupil  is  here  made  acquainted  with  every 
mechanic  art  known  in  his  country. 

The  next  hall  was  devoted  to  models.  Here  was 
every  kind  of  bridge,  fortification,  lighthouse,  dry- 
dock,  breakwater,  canal-lock,  &c.  &c. ;  models  of  steam- 
boats, of  ships,  and  of  churches,  in  every  style  of  archi- 
tecture.    It  was  a  little  world. 

We  went  thence  to  the  chemical  apartment.  The 
servitor  here — a  man  without  education — has  con- 
structed all  the  apparatus.  He  is  an  old  gray-headed 
man,  of  a  keen  German  countenance,  and  great  simpli- 
city of  manners.  He  takes  great  pride  in  having  con- 
structed the  largest  and  most  complete  chemical  appa- 
ratus now  in  London.  The  one  which  he  exhibited 
to  us  occupies  the  whole  of  an  immense  hall,  and  pro- 
duces an  electric  discharge  like  the  report  of  a  pistol. 
The  ordinary  batteries  in  our  universities  are  scarce  a 
twentieth  part  as  powerful. 

After  showing  us  a  variety  of  experiments,  the  old 
man  turned  suddenly  and  asked  us  if  we  knew  the  geo- 
metrical figures  described  by  the  vibrations  of  musical 
notes.     We  confessed  our  ignorance,  and  he  produced 
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a  pane  of  glass  covered  with  black  sand.  He  then  took 
a  fiddle-bow,  and,  holding  the  glass  horizontally,  drew 
it  downwards  against  the  edge  at  a  peculiar  angle. 
The  sand  flew  as  if  it  had  been  bewitched,  and  took 
the  shape  of  a  perfect  square.  He  asked  us  to  name  a 
figure.  We  named  a  circle.  Another  careful  draw 
of  the  bow,  and  the  sand  flew  into  a  circle,  with  scarce  a 
particle  out  of  its  perfect  curve.  Twenty  times  he  re- 
peated the  experiment,  and  with  the  most  complicated 
figures  drawn  on  paper.  He  had  reduced  it  to  an  art. 
It  would  have  burnt  him  for  a  magician  a  century  ago. 

However  one  condemns  the  policy  of  Austria  with 
respect  to  her  subject  provinces  and  the  rest  of  Europe, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  her  liberal  pro- 
vision for  her  own  immediate  people.  The  public 
institutions  of  all  kinds  in  Vienna  are  allowed  to  be 
the  finest  and  most  liberally  endowed  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Her  hospitals,  prisons,  houses  of  industry,  and 
schools,  are  on  an  imperial  scale  of  munificence.  The 
emperor  himself  is  a  father  to  his  subjects,  and  every 
tongue  blesses  him.-  Napoleon  envied  him  their  afiec- 
tion,  it  is  said,  and  certainly  no  monarch  could  be  more 
universall}'  beloved. 

Among  the  institutions  of  Vienna  are  two  which 
are  peculiar.  One  is  a  malson  (P accouchement ,  into 
which  any  female  can  enter  veiled,  remain  till  after 
the  period  of  her  labour,  and  depart  unknown,  leaving 
her  child  in  the  care  of  the  institution,  which  rears  it 
as  a  foundling.  Its  object  is  a  benevolent  prevention 
of  infanticide. 

The  other  is  a  private  penitentiary,  to  which  the 
fathers  of  respectable  families  can  send  for  reformation 
children  they  are  unable  to  govern.  The  name  is  kept 
a  secret,  and  the  culprits  are  returned  to  their  families 
after  a  proper  time,  punished  without  disgrace.  Pride 
of  character  is  thus  preserved,  while  the  delinquent  is 
firmly  corrected. 
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Vienna,  palaces  and  gardens — Mosaic  copy  of  Da  Vinci's  "Last 
Sapper  " — Collection  of  warlike  antiquities;  Scanderburg's 
sword,  Montezuma's  tomahawk,  relics  of  tlie  crusaders,  war- 
riors in  armour,  the  farmer  of  Augsburg — Room  of  portraits  of 
celebrated  individuals — Gold  busts  of  Jupiter  and  Juno — The 
Glacis,  full  of  gardens,  the  general  resort  of  the  people — Uni- 
versal spirit  of  enjoyment — Simplicity  and  confidence  in  the 
manners  of  the  Viennese — Baden. 

At  the  foot  of  a  hill  in  one  of  the  beautiful  suburbs  of 
Vienna,  stands  a  noble  palace  called  the  Lower  Belve- 
dere. On  the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  another,  equal- 
ly magnificent,  called  the  Upper  Belvedere,  and  be- 
tween the  two  extend  broad  and  princely  gardens, 
open  to  the  public. 

On  the  lower  floor  of  the  entrance-hall  in  the  for- 
mer palace  lies  the  copy,  in  mosaic,  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  "Last  Supper,"  done  at  Napoleon's  order. 
Though  supposed  to  be  the  finest  piece  of  mosaic  in 
the  world,  it  is  so  large  that  they  have  never  found' a 
place  for  it.  A  temporary  balcony  has  been  erected 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  spectator  mounts 
nearly  to  the  ceiling  to  get  a  fair  position  for  looking 
down  upon  it.  That  unrivalled  picture,  now  going 
to  decay  in  the  convent  at  Milan,  will  probably  de- 
pend upon  this  copy  for  its  name  with  posteritj'. 
The  expression  in  the  faces  of  the  apostles  is  as  accu- 
rately preserved  as  in  the  admirable  engraving  of 
Morghen. 

The  remaining  halls  in  the  palace  are  occupied  by  a 

grand  collection  of  antiquiti&s,  principally  of  a  warlike 

I  character.     When  I  read  in  mj'  old  worm-eaten  Bur- 

I  ton,  of  "Scanderburg's  strength,"  I  never  thought  to 
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see  his  sword.  It  stands  here  against  the  wall,  a  long 
straight  weapon  with  a  cross  hilt,  which  few  men 
could  heave  to  their  shoulders.  The  tomahawk  of 
poor  Montezuma  hangs  near  it.  It  was  presented  to 
the  emperor  by  the  king  of  Spain.  It  is  of  a  dark  gra- 
nite, and  polished  very  beautifully.  What  a  singular 
curiosity  to  find  in  Austria! 

The  windows  are  draped  with  flags  dropping  in 
pieces  with  age.  This,  so  in  tatters,  was  renowned  in 
the  crusades.  It  was  carried  to  the  Holy  Land  and 
brought  back  by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand. 

A  hundred  warriors  in  bright  armour  stand  round 
the  hall.  Their  vizors  are  down,  their  swords  in  their 
hands,  their  feet  planted  for  a  spring.  One  can  scarce 
believe  there  are  no  men  in  them.  The  name  of 
some  renowned  soldier  is  attached  to  each.  This 
was  the  armour  of  the  cruel  Visconti  of  Milan — that 
of  Duke  Alba  of  Florence — both  costly  suits,  beauti- 
fully inlaid  with  gold.  In  the  centrg  of  the  room 
stands  a  gigantic  fellow  in  full  armour,  with  a  sword 
on  his  thigh  and  a  beam  in  his  right  hand.  It  is  the 
shell  of  the  famous  farmer  of  Augsburgh,  who  was  in 
the  service  of  one  of  the  emperors.  He  was  over 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  limbed  in  proportion.  How 
near  such  relics  bring  history!  With  what  increased 
falicity  one  pictures  the  warrior  to  his  fancy,  seeing 
his  sword,  and  hearing  the  very  rattle  of  his  armour. 
Yet  it  puts  one  into  Hamlet's  vein  to  see  a  contempti- 
ble valet  lay  his  hand  with  impunity  on  the  armed 
shoulder,  shaking  the  joints  that  once  belted  the  soul 
of  a  Visconti!  I  turned,  in  leaving  the  room,  to  take 
a  second  look  at  the  flag  of  the  Crusade.  It  had  float- 
ed, perhaps,  over  the  helmet  of  Coeur  de  Lion.  Sala- 
din  may  have  had  it  in  his  eye,  assaulting  the  Chris- 
tian Camp  with  his  pagans. 

In  the  next  room  hung  fifty  or  sixty  portraits  of 
celebrated  individuals,  presented  in  their  time  to  the 
emperors  of  Austria.  There  was  one  of  Mary  of 
Scotland.      It  is  a  face  of  superlative  loveliness,  taken 
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with  a  careless  and  most  bewitching  half  smile,  and 
yet  not  without  the  look  of  royalty,  which  one  traces 
in  all  the  pictures  of  the  unfortuuate  queen.  One  of 
the  emperors  of  Germany  married  Phillipina,  a  far- 
mer's daughter,  and  here  is  her  portrait.  It  is  done 
in  the  prim  old  style  of  the  middle  ages,  but  the  face 
is  full  of  character.  Her  husband's  portrait  hangs 
beside  it,  and  she  looks  more  born  for  an  emperor 
than  he. 

Hall  after  hall  followed,  of  costly  curiosities.  A 
volume  would  not  describe  them.  Two  gold  busts  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  attracted  my 
attention  particularly.  They  were  very  beautiful,  but 
I  would  copy  them  in  bronze,  and  coin  the  thunderer 
and  his  queen,  were  they  mine. 

Admiration  is  the  most  exhausting  thing  in  the 
world.  The  servitor  opened  the  gate  leading  into  the 
gardens  of  the  palace,  that  we  might  mount  to  the 
Upper  Belvedere,  which  contains  the  imperial  gallery 
of  paintings.  But  I  had  no  more  strength.  I  could 
have  dug  in  the  field  till  dinner-time — but  to  be  as- 
tonished more  than  three  hours  without  respite  is  be- 
yond ine.  I  took  a  stroll  in  the  garden.  How  de- 
lightfully the  unmeaning  beauty  of  a  fountain  refreshes 
one  after  this  inward  fatigue!  I  walked  on,  up  one 
alley  and  down  another,  happy  in  finding  nothing  that 
surprised  me,  or  worked  upon  my  imagination,  or 
bothered  my  historical  recollection,  or  called  upon  my 
worn-out  superlatives  for  expression.  I  fervently 
hoped  not  to  have  another  new  sensation  till  after  din- 
ner. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Vienna  is  an  immense  city,  (two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants,)  but  its  heart  only  is  walled  in. 
You  may  walk  from  gate  to  gate  in  twenty  minutes. 
In  leaving  the  walls  you  come  upon  a  feature  of  the 
city  which  distinguishes  it  from  every  other  in  Eu- 
rope. Its  rampart  is  encircled  by  an  open  park,  (call- 
ed the  Glacis,)  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width  and  per- 
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haps  three  miles  in  circuit,  which  is  in  fact  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Vienna.  The  streets  commence  again  on  the 
other  side  of  it,  and  on  going  from  one  part  of  the  city 
to  the  other,  you  constantly  cross  this  lovely  belt  of 
verdure,  which  girds  her  heart  like  a  cestus  of  health. 
The  top  of  the  rampart  itself  is  planted  with  trees,  and, 
commanding  beautiful  views  in  every  direction,  it  is 
generally  thronged  with  people.  (It  was  a  favourite  walk 
of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt.)  Between  this  and  the  Glacis 
lies  a  deep  trench,  crossed  by  draw-bridges  at  every 
gate,  the  bottom  of  which  is  cultivated  prettily  as  a 
flower-garden.  Altogether  Vienna  is  a  beautiful  cit}-. 
Paris  may  have  single  views  about  the  Tuilleries  that 
are  finer  than  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  here,  but 
this  capital  of  western  Europe,  as  a  whole,  is  quite  the 
most  imposing  city  I  have  seen. 

The  Glacis  is  full  of  gardens.  I  requested  my  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  a  volet,  this  afternoon,  to  take 
me  to  two  or  three  of  the  most  general  resorts  of  the 
people.  We  passed  out  by  one  of  the  city  gates,  five 
minutes'  walk  from  the  hotel,  and  entered  immediate- 
1}'  into  a  crowd  of  people,  sauntering  up  and  down  un- 
der the  alleys  of  the  Glacis.  A  little  farther  on  we 
found  a  fanciful  building,  buried  in  trees,  and  occu- 
pied as  a  summer  cafe.  In  a  little  circular  temple  in 
front  was  stationed  a  band  of  music,  and  around  it  for 
a  considerable  distance  were  placed  small  tables,  filled 
just  now  with  elegantly  dressed  people,  eating  ices  or 
drinking  coff^ee.  It  was  in  every  respect  like  a  private 
fete  champetre.  I  wandered  about  for  an  hour,  ex- 
pecting involuntarily  to  meet  some  acquaintance — 
there  was  such  a  look  of  kindness  and  unreserve 
throughout.  It  is  a  desolate  feeling  to  be  alone  in 
such  a  crowd. 

We  jumped  into  a  carriage  and  drove  round  the 
Glacis  for  a  mile,  passing  everywhere  crowds  of  peo- 
ple idling  leisurely  along,  and  evidently  out  for  plea- 
sure. We  stopped  before  a  superb  facade,  near  one 
of  the   gates  of  the  city.     It  was  the  entrance  to  the 
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Volksgarten.  We  entered  in  front  of  a  fountain,  and, 
turning  up  a  path  to  the  left,  found  our  way  almost 
impeded  by  another  crowd.  A  semicircular  building, 
with  a  range  of  columns  in  front  encircling  a  stand  for 
a  band  of  music,  was  surrounded  b}-  perhaps  two  or 
thx'ee  thousand  people.  Small  tables  and  seats  under 
trees  were  spread  in  every  direction  within  reach  of 
the  music.  The  band  played  charmingly.  Waiters 
in  white  jackets  and  aprons  were  running  lo  and  fro, 
'receiving  and  obeying  orders  for  refreshments,  and 
here  again  all  seemed  abandoned  to  one  spirit  of  en- 
joyment. I  had  thought  we  must  have  left  all  Vienna 
at  the  other  garden.  I  wondered  how  so  many  peo- 
ple could  be  spared  from  their  occupations  and  fami- 
lies. It  was  no  holiday.  "It  is  always  as  gay  in  fair 
weather^"  said  Karl. 

A  little  back  into  the  garden  stands  a  beautiful 
little  structure,  on  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Theseus 
in  Greece.  It  was  built  for  Canova's  group  of  "  The- 
seus and  the  Centaur,"  bought  by  the  emperor.  I  had 
seen  copies  of  it  in  Rome,  but  was  of  course  much 
more  struck  with  the  original.  It  is  a  noble  piece  of 
sculpture. 

Still  farther  back,  on  the  rise  of  a  mount,  stood  an- 
other fanciful  cafe,  with  another  band  of  music — and 
another  crowd !  After  we  had  walked  around  it,  my 
man  was  hurrying  me  away.  "  You  have  not  seen 
the  Angarten,'"  said  he.  It  stands  upon  a  little  green 
island  in  the  Danube,  and  is  more  extensive  than  either 
of  the  others.  But  I  was  content  where  I  was;  and, 
dismissing  my  Asmodeus,  I  determined  to  spend  the 
evening  wandering  about  in  the  crowds  alone.  The 
sun  went  down,  the  lamps  were  lit,  the  alleys  were 
illuminated,  the  crowd  increased,  and  the  emperor 
himself  could  not  have  given  a  gayer  evening's  enter- 
tainment. 

Vienna  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  profli- 
gate capital  in  Europe.  Perhaps  it  is  so.  There  is 
certainly,  even  to  a  stranger,  no  lack  of  temptation  to 
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every  species  of  pleasure.  But  there  is,  besides,  a  de- 
gree of  simplicity  and  confidence  in  the  manneis  of  the 
Viennese  which  I  had  believed  peculiar  to  America, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  society  in  Europe. 
In  the  most  public  resorts,  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  evening,  modest  and  respectable  young  women  of 
the  middle  classes  walk  alone  perfectly  secure  from 
molestation.  They  sit  under  the  trees  in  these  public 
gardens,  eat  ices  at  the  cafes,  walk  home  unattended, 
and  no  one  seems  to  dream  of  impropriety.  Whole 
families,  too,  spend  the  afternoon  upon  a  seat  in  a 
thronged  place  of  resort,  their  children  plaj'ing  about 
them,  the  father  reading,  and  the  mother  sewing  or 
knitting,  quite  unconscious  of  observation.  The  lower 
and  middle  classes  live  all  summer,  I  am  told,  out  of 
doors.  It  is  never  oppressively  warm  in  this  latitude, 
and  their  houses  are  deserted  after  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  whole  population  pours  out 
to  the  different  gardens  on  the  Glacis,  where,  till  mid- 
night, they  seem  perfectly  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  innocent  and  unexpensive  pleasures  which  a  wise 
government  has  provided  for  them. 

The  nobles  and  richer  class  pass  their  summer  in 
the  circle  of  rural  villages  near  the  city.  They  are 
nested  about  on  the  hills,  and  crowded  with  small  and 
lovely  rural  villas,  more  like  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston  than  any  thing  I  have  seen  in  Europe. 

Baden,  where  the  emperor  passes  much  of  his  time, 
is  called  "the  miniature  Switzerland."  Its  baths  are 
excellent,  its  hills  are  cut  into  retired  and  charming 
walks,  and  from  June  till  September  it  is  one  of  the 
gajy'est  of  watering-places.  It  is  about  a  two  hours' 
drive  from  the  city,  and  omnibusses,  at  a  very  low 
rate,  run  between  at  all  times  of  the  day.  The  Aus- 
trians  seldom  travel,  and  the  reason  is  evident — they 
have  every  thing  for  which  others  travel  git  home, 
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Vienna — The  palace  of  Liechstenstein — Galleries. 

The  red-nosed  German  led  on  through  the  crowded 
Graben,  jostling  aside  the  Parisian-looking  lady  and 
her  handsome  Hungarian  cavalier,  the  phlegmatic 
smoker  and  the  bearded  Turk  alike.  We  passed  the 
Imperial  Guard,  the  city  gate,  the  lofty  bridge  over 
the  trench,  (casting  a  look  below  at  the  flower-garden 
laid  out  in  "the  ditch"  which  encircles  the  wall,)  and 
entered  upon  the  lovel}^  Glacis — one  step  from  the 
crowded  street  to  the  fresh  greenness  of  a  park. 

Would  you  believe,  as  you  walk  up  this  shaded 
alley,  that  you  are  in  the  heart  of  the  city  still? 

Tlie  Glacis  is  crossed,  with  its  groups  of  fair  children 
and  shy  maids,  its  creeping  invalids,  its  solitude-seek- 
ing lovers  and  its  idling  soldiers,  and  we  again  enter 
the  crowded  street.  A  half-hour  more,  and  the  throng 
thins  again,  the  country  opens,  and  here  you  are,  in 
front  of  the  palace  of  Liechstenstein,  the  first  noble  of 
Austria.  A  modern  building,  of  beautiful  and  light 
architecture,  rises  from  its  clustering  trees;  servants 
in  handsome  livery  hang  about  the  gates  and  lean 
against  the  pillars  of  the  portico,  and  with  an  expla- 
nation from  my  lying  valet,  who  evidently  makes  me 
out  an  ambassador  at  least  by  the  ceremony  with  which 
I  am  received,  a  gray  servitor  makes  his  appearance 
and  opens  the  immense  glass  door  leading  from  the 
side  of  the  court. 

One  should  step  gingerly  on  the  polished  marble  of 
this  superb  staircase!  It  opens  at  once  into  a  lofty 
hall,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  painted  in  fresco  by  an 
Italian   master.      It  is   a  room  of  noble  proportions. 
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Few  churches  in  America  are  larger,  and  yet  it  seems 
in  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  palace,  the  staircase — 
every  thing  but  the  creature  meant  to  inhabit  it. 

How  difierent  are  the  moods  in  which  one  sees  pic- 
tures! To-day  I  am  in  the  humour  to  give  in  to  the 
painter's  delusion.  The  scene  is  real.  Asmodeus  is 
at  my  elbow,  and  I  am  witched  from  spot  to  spot,  in- 
visible myself,  gazing  on  the  varied  scenes  revealed 
only  to  the  inspired  vision  of  genius. 

A  landscape  opens.*  It  is  one  of  the  woody  recesses 
of  Lake  Nemi,  at  the  very  edge  of  "  Dian's  Mirror." 
The  huntress  queen  is  bathing  with  her  nymphs;  the 
sandal  is  half-laced  over  an  ancle  that  seems  fit  for 
nothing  less  than"  to  sustain  a  goddess, — when,  casting 
her  eye  on  the  lovely  troop  emerging  from  the  water, 
she  sees  the  unfortunate  Calista  surrounded  by  her  as- 
tonished sisters,  and  fainting  with  shame.  Poor  Ca- 
lista! one's  heart  pleads  for  her.  But  how  expressive 
is  the  cold  condemning  look  in  the  beautiful  face  of 
her  mistress  queen!  Even  the  dogs  have  started  from 
their  reclining  position  on  the  grass,  and  stand  gazing 
at  the  unfortunate,  w^ondering  at  the  silent  astonish- 
ment of  the  virgin  troop.     Pardon  her,  imperial  Dian! 

Come  to  the  baptism  of  a  child!  It  is  a  vision  of 
Guido  Reni's.t  A  young  mother,  apparently  scarce 
sixteen,  has  brought  her  first  child  to  the  altar.  She 
kneels  with  it  in  her  arms,  looking  earnestly  into 
the  face  of  the  priest  while  he  sprinkles  the  water  on 
its  pure  forehead,  and  pronounces  the  words  of  conse- 
cration. It  is  a  most  lovely  countenance,  made  love- 
lier by  the  holy  feeling  in  her  heart.  Her  eyes  are 
moist,  her  throat  swells  with  emotion — my  own  sight 
dims  while  I  gaze  upon  her.     We  have  intruded  on 

*  By  Franceschini.  He  passed  his  life  with  the  Prince  Liech- 
stenstein,  and  his  pictures  are  found  only  in  this  collection.  He 
is  a  delicious  painter,  full  of  poetry,  with  the  one  fault  of  too  vo- 
luptuous a  style. 

tOne  of  the  very  loveliest  pictures  that  divine  painter  ever 
drew. 
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one  of  the  most  holy  moments  of  nature.  A  band  of 
girls,  sisters  by  the  resemblance,  have  accompanied 
the  young  mother,  and  stand,  with  love  and  wonder  in 
their  eyes,  gazing  on  the  face  of  the  child.  How 
strangely  the  mingled  thoughts,  crowding  through 
their  minds,  are  expressed  in  their  excited  features.  It 
is  a  scene  worthy  of  an  audience  of  angels. 

We  have  surprised  Giorgione's  wife  (the  "  Flora" 
of  Titian,  the  "  love  in  life"  of  Byron)  looking  at  a 
sketch  b}'  her  husband.  It  stands  on  his  easel,  out- 
lined in  Crayons,  and  represents  Lucretia  the  moment 
before  she  plunges  the  dagger  into  her  bosom.  She 
was  passing  through  his  studio,  and  you  see  by  the 
half-suspended  foot,  that  she  stopped  but  for  a  momen- 
tary glance,  and  has  forgotten  herself  in  thoughts  that 
have  ai'isen  unaware.  The  head  of  Lucretia  resem- 
bles her  own,  and  she  is  wondering  what  Giorgione 
thought  while  he  drew  it.  Did  he  resemble  her  to 
the  Roman's  wife  in  virtue  as  well  as  in  feature? 
There  is  an  embarrassment  in  the  expression  of  her 
face,  as  if  she  doubted  he  had  drawn  it  half  in  mis- 
chief. We  will  leave  the  lovely  Venetian  to  her 
thoughts.  When  she  sits  again  to  Titian,  it  will  be 
with  a  colder  modesty. 

Hoogstraeten,  a  Dutch  painter,  conjures  up  a  scene 
for  you.  It  is  an  old  man,  who  lias  thrust  his  head 
through  a  prison-gate,  and  is  looking  into  the  street 
with  the  listless  patience  and  curiosity  of  one  whom 
habit  has  reconciled  to  his  situation.  His  beard  is  ne- 
glected, his  hair  is  slightly  grizzled,  and  on  his  head 
sits  a  shabby  fur  cap,  that  has  evidently  shared  all  his 
imprisonment,  and  is  quite  past  any  pride  of  appear- 
ance. What  a  vacant  face!  How  perfectly  he  seems 
to  look  upon  the  street  below,  as  upon  something  with 
which  he  has  nothing  more  to  do.  There  is  no  anxi- 
ety to  get  out,  in  his  expression.  He  is  past  that.  He 
looks  at  the  playing  children,  and  watches  the  zig-zag 
trot  of  an  idle  dog  with  the  quiet  apathy  of  one  who 
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can  find  nothing  better  to  help  out  the  hour.  It  is  a 
picture  of  stolid,  contented,  unthinking  misery. 

Look  at  this  boy,  standing  impatiently  on  one  foot 
at  his  mother's  knee,  while  she  pares  an  apple  for 
him!  With  what  an  amused  and  playful  love  she 
listens  to  his  hurrying  entreaties,  stealing  a  glance  at 
him  as  he  pleads,  with  a  deeper  feeling  than  he  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  for  years!  It  is  one  of  the 
commonest  scenes  in  life,  yet  how  pregnant  with 
speculation ! 

On — on — what  an  endless  gallery!  I  have  seen 
twelve  rooms  with  forty  or  fifty  pictures  in  each,  and 
there  are  thirteen  halls  more!  The  delusion  begins 
to  fade.  These  are  pictures  merely.  Beautiful  ones, 
however!  If  language  could  convey  to  your  eye 
the  impressions  that  this  waste  and  wealth  of  beauty 
have  conveyed  to  mine,  I  would  write  of  every  pic- 
ture. There  is  not  an  indifferent  one  here.  All  Italy 
together  has  not  so  many  works  by  the  Flemish  mas- 
ters as  are  contained  in  this  single  gallery — certainly 
none  so  fine.  A  most  princely  fortune  for  many  gene- 
rations must  have  been  devoted  to  its  purchase. 

I  have  seen  seven  or  eight  things  in  all  Italy  by 
Correggio.  They  were  the  gems  of  the  galleries  in 
which  they  exist,  but  always  small,  and  seemed  to  me 
to  want  a  certain  finish.  Here  is  a  Correggio,  a  large 
picture,  and  no  miniature  ever  had  so  elaborate  a  beau- 
ty. It  melts  into  the  eye.  It  is  a  conception  of  fe- 
male beauty  so  very  extraordinary,  that  it  seems  to 
me  it  must  become,  in  the  mind  of  every  one  who  sees 
it,  the  model  and  the  standard  of  all  loveliness.  It  is 
a  nude  Venus,  sitting  lost  in  thought,  with  Cupid 
asleep  in  her  lap.  She  is  in  the  sacred  retirement  of 
solitude,  and  the  painter  has  thrown  into  her  attitude, 
and  expression,  so  speaking,  an  unconsciousness  of  all 
presence,  that  you  feel  like  a  daring  intruder  while 
you  gaze  upon  the  picture.  Surely  such  softness  of 
colouring,  such  faultless  proportions,  such  subdued  and 
yet  eloquent  richness  of  tint  in  the  skin,  was  never 
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before  attained  by  mortal  pencil.  I  am  here,  some 
five  thousand  miles  from  America,  yet  would  I  have 
made  the  voyage  but  to  raise  my  standard  of  beauty 
by  this  ravishing  image  of  woman. 

In  the  circle  of  Italian  galleries,  one  finds  less  of  fe- 
male beauty,  both  in  degree  and  in  variety,  than  his 
anticipation  had  promised.  Three  or  four  heads  at  the 
most,  of  the  many  hundreds  that  he  sees,  are  imprint- 
ed in  his  memor}',  and  serve  as  standards  in  his  future 
observations.  Even  when  standing  before  the  most 
celebrated  pictures,  one  often  returns  to  recollections 
of  living  beauty  in  his  own  country,  by  which  the 
most  glowing  head  of  Titian  or  the  Veronese  suffer  in 
comparison.  In  my  own  experience  this  has  been 
often  true,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only  thing  in  which 
my  imagination  of  foreign  wonders  was  too  fervent. 
To  this  Venus  of  Correggio's,  however,  I  unhesitating- 
ly submit  all  knowledge,  all  conception  even,  of  fe- 
male loveliness.  I  have  seen  nothing  in  life,  imagin- 
ed nothing  from  the  descriptions  of  poets,  that  is  in 
any  way  comparable  to  it.     It  is  matchless. 

In  one  of  the  last  rooms  the  servitor  unlocked  two 
handsome  cases,  and  showed  me,  with  a  great  deal  of 
circumstance,  two  heads  by  Denner.  They  were  an 
old  man  and  his  wife — two  hale,  temperate,  good  old 
country  gossips — but  so  curiously  finished!  Every 
pore  was  painted.  You  counted  the  stiff"  stumps  of 
the  good  man's  beard,  as  you  might  those  of  a  living 
person,  till  you  were  tired.  Every  wrinkle  looked  as 
if  a  month  had  been  spent  in  elaborating  it.  The  man 
said  they  were  extremely  valuable,  and  I  certainly 
never  saw  any  thing  more  curiously  and  perhaps  use- 
lessl)-  wrought. 

Near  them  was  a  capital  picture  of  a  drunken  fel- 
low, sitting  by  himself  and  laughing  heartily  at  his 
own  performance  on  the  pipe.  It  was  irresistible,  and 
I  joined  in  the  laugh  till  the  long  suit  of  halls  rung 
again. 

Landscapes  by  Van  Delen — such  as  I  have  seen  en- 
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gravings  of  in  America,  and  sighed  over  as  unreal — 
the  skies,  the  temples,  the  water,  the  soft  mountains, 
the  distant  ruins,  seemed  so  like  the  beauty  of  a  dream. 
Here  they  recall  to  me  even  lovelier  scenes  in  Italy — 
atmospheres  richer  than  the  painter's  pallet  can  imi- 
tate, and  ruins  and  temples  whose  ivy-groAvn  and  mel- 
ancholy grandeur  are  but  feebly  copied  at  the  best. 

Come,  Karl!  I  am  bewildered  with  these  pictures. 
You  have  twenty  such  galleries  in  Vienna,  you  say! 
I  have  seen  enough  for  to-day,  however,  and  we  will 
save  the  Belvedere  till  to-inorrow.  Here!  pay  the 
servitor  and  the  footman  and  the  porter,  and  let  us  get 
into  the  open  air.  How  common  look  your  Viennese 
after  the  celestial  images  we  have  left  behind!  And, 
truly,  this  is  the  curse  of  refinement.  The  faces  we 
should  have  loved  else,  look  dull!  The  forms  that 
were  graceful  before,  move  somehow  heavily.  I  have 
entered  a  gallery  ere  now,  thinking  well  of  a  face  that 
accompanied  me,  and  I  have  learned  indifference  to  it, 
by  sheer  comparison,  before  coming  away. 

We  return  through  the  Kohlmarket,  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  streets  of  Vienna.  It  is  like  a  fancy-ball. 
Hungarians,  Poles,  Croats,  Wallachians,  Jews,  Molda- 
vians, Greeks,  Turks,' all  dressed  in  their  national  and 
striking  costumes,  promenade  up  and  down,  smoking 
all,  and  none  exciting  the  slightest  observation.  Every 
third  window  is  a  pipe-shop,  and  they  show,  by  their 
splendour  and  variety,  the  expensiveness  of  the  passion. 
Some  of  them  are  marked  "  two  hundred  dollars." 
The  streets  reek  with  tobacco-smoke.  You  never 
catch  a  breath  of  untainted  air  within  the  Glacis. 
Your  hotel,  3-our  cafe,  your  coach,  your  friend,  are  all 
redolent  of  the  same  disgusting  odour. 
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The  palace  of  Schoenbrunn — Hietzing,  the  summer  retreat  of  the 
wealthy  Viennese — Country-house  of  the  American  consul — 
Specimen  of  pure  domestic  happiness  in  a  German  family — 
Splendid  village  ball — Substantial  fare  for  the  ladies — Curious 
fashion  of  cushioning  the  windows — German  grief— The  upper 
Belvedere  palace — Endless  quantity  of  pictures. 

Drove  to  Schoenbrunn.  It  is  a  princely  palace,  some 
three  miles  from  the  city,  occupied  at  present  by  the 
emperor  and  his  court.  Napoleon  resided  here  during 
his  visit  to  Vienna,  and  here  his  son  died — the  two 
circumstances  which  alone  make  it  worth  much  trou- 
ble to  see.  The  afternoon  was  too  cold  to  hope  to 
meet  the  emperor  in  the  grounds,  and,  being  quite 
satisfied  with  drapery  and  modern  paintings,  I  con- 
tented myself  with  having  driven  through  the  court, 
and  kept  on  to  Hietzing. 

This  is  a  small  village  of  coantry-seats  within  an 
hour's  drive  of  the  city — another  Jamaica-Plains,  or 
Dorchester  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston.  It  is  the 
summer  retreat  of  most  of  the  rank  and  fashion  of  Vi- 
enna. The  American  consul  has  here  a  charming 
country-house,  buried  in  trees,  where  the  few  of  our 
countrymen  who  travel  to  Austria  find  the  most  hospi- 
table of  welcomes.  A  bachelor  friend  of  mine  from 
New  York  is  domesticated  in  the  village  with  a  Ger- 
man family.  I  was  struck  with  the  Americanism  of 
their  manners.  The  husband  and  wife,  a  female  rela- 
tive and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  family,  were  sitting 
in  the  garden  engaged  in  grave,  quiet,  sensible  conver- 
sation. They  had  passed  the  afternoon  together. 
Their  manners  were  affectionate  to  each  other,  but  se- 
rious and  respectful.     When  I  entered,  they  received 
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me  with  kindness,  and  the  conversation  was  politely 
changed  to  French,  which  they  all  spoke  fluently. 
Topics  were  started,  in  which  it  was  supposed  I  would 
be  interested,  and  altogether  the  scene  was  one  of  the 
simplest  and  purest  domestic  happiness.  This  seems 
to  you,  I  dare  say,  like  the  description  of  a  very  com- 
mon thing,  but  I  have  not  seen  such  a  one  before  since 
I  left  my  country.  It  is  the  first  family  I  have  found 
in  two  years'  travel  who  lived  in,  and  seemed  sufli- 
cient  for,  themselves.  It  came  over  me  with  a  kind 
of  feeling  of  refreshment. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball  at  a  public  room  in 
the  village.  It  was  built  in  the  rear  of  a  cafe,  to  which 
we  paid  about  thirty  cents  for  entrance.  I  was  not 
prepared  for  the  splendour  with  which  it  was  got  up. 
The  hall  was  very  large  and  of  beautiful  proportions, 
built  like  the  interior  of  a  temple,  with  columns  on  the 
four  sides.  A  partition  of  glass  divided  it  from  a  sup- 
per-room equally  large,  in  which  were  set  out  perhaps 
fifty  tables,  furnished  with  a  carte,  from  which  each 
person  ordered  his  supper  when  he  wished  it,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  restaui^ant.  The  best  band  in  Vienna 
filled  the  orchestra,  led  by  the  celebrated  Strauss,  who 
has  been  honoured  for  his  skill  with  presents  from  half 
the  monarchs  of  Europe. 

The  ladies  entered,  dressed  in  perfect  taste,  a  la  Pa- 
risienne,  but  the  gentlemen  (hear  it,  Basil  Hall  and 
Mrs.  Trollope!)  came  in  frock-coats  and  boots,  and 
danced  with  their  hats  on!  It  was  a  public  ball,  and 
there  was,  of  course,  a  great  mixture  of  society;  but  I 
was  assured  that  it  was  attended  constantly  by  the 
most  respectable  people  of  the  village,  and  was  as  re- 
spectable as  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  middle 
classes.  There  were,  certainly,  many  ladies  in  the 
company  of  elegant  manners  and  appearance,  and 
among  the  gentlemen  I  recognised  two  attaches  ioihc 
French  embassy,  whom  I  had  known  in  Paris,  and 
several  Austrian  gentlemen  of  rank  were  pointed  out 
to  me  among  the  dancers.     The  galopade  and  the  waltz 

VOL.  I.  — 18 
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were  the  only  dances,  and  dirty  boots  and  hats  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  it  was  the  best  waltzing  1 
ever  saw.     They  danced  with  a  soul. 

The  best  part  of  it  was  the  supper.  They  danced 
and  eat — danced  and  eat,  the  evening  through.  It  was 
quite  the  more  important  entertainment  of  the  two. 
The  most  delicate  ladies  present  returned  three  and 
four  times  to  the  supper,  ordering  fried  chicken,  salads, 
cold  meats  and  beer,  again  and  again,  as  if  every  waltz 
created  a  fresh  appetite.  The  bill  was  called  for;  the 
ladies  assisted  in  making  the  change;  the  tankard  was 
drained,  and  off  they  strolled  to  the  ball-room  to  en- 
gage with  renewed  spirit  in  the  dance.  And  these, 
positively,  were  ladies  who  in  dress,  manners,  and 
modest  demeanour,  might  pass  uncriticised  in  any  so- 
ciety in  the  world!  Their  husbands  and  brothers 
attended  them,  and  no  freedom  was  attempted,  and  I 
am  sure  it  would  not  have  been  permitted  even  to 
speak  to  a  lady  without  a  formal  introduction. 

We  left  most  of  the  company  supping  at  a  late  hour,' 
;ind  I  drove  into  the  city,  amused  with  the  ball,  and 
reconciled  to  any  or  all  of  the  manners  which  travel- 
lers in  America  find  so  peculiarly  entertaining. 

These  cold  winds  from  the  Danube  have  given  me 
J.  rheumatism.  I  was  almost  reconciled  to  it  this 
morning,  however,  by  a  curtain-scene  which  I  should 
Iiave  missed  but  for  its  annoyance.  I  had  been  driven 
out  of  my  bed  at  daylight,  and  was  walking  in  my 
room  between  the  door  and  the  window,  when  a  vio- 
lent knocking  in  the  street  below  arrested  my  atten- 
tion. A  respectable  family  occupies  the  house  oppo- 
site, consisting  of  a  father  and  mother  and  three  daugh- 
ters, the  least  attractive  of  whom  has  a  lover.  I  can- 
not well  avoid  observing  them  whenever  I  am  in  my 
room,  for  every  house  in  Vienna  has  a  leaning  cush- 
ion on  the  window  for  the  elbows,  and  the  ladies  of 
all  classes  are  upon  them  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
A  handsome   carriage,  servants  in  livery,  and  other 
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circumstances,  leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  my 
neighbours  are  rather  of  the  better  class. 

The  lover  stood  at  the  street-door  with  a  cloak  on 
his  arm,  and  a  man  at  his  side  with  his  portmanteau. 
He  was  going  on  a  journey  and  had  come  to  take  leave 
of  his  mistress.  He  was  let  in  by  a  gaping  servant, 
who  looked  rather  astonished  at  the  hour  he  had  chosen 
for  his  visit,  but  the  drawing-room  windows  were  soon 
thrown  open,  and  the  lady  made  her  appearance  with 
her  hair  in  papers  and  other  marks  of  a  hasty  toilet. 
My  room  is  upon  the  same  floor,  and  as  I  paced  to  and 
fro,  the  narrowness  of  the  street  in  a  manner  forced 
them  upon  my  observation.  The  scene  was  a  very 
violent  one,  and  the  lady's  tears  flowed  without  re- 
straint. After  twenty  partings  at  least,  the  lover  scarce 
getting  to  the  door  before  he  returned  to  take  another 
embrace,  he  finally  made  his  exit,  and  the  lady  threw 
herself  on  a  sofa  and  hid  her  face — for  five  minutes! 
I  had  begun  to  feel  for  her,  although  her  swollen  eyes 
added  very  unnecessarily  to  her  usual  plainness,  when 
she  rose  and  rang  the  bell.  The  servant  appeared  and 
disappeared,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  with  a 
ham,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  mug  of  beer!  and  down  sits 
my  sentimental  miss  and  consoles  the  agony  of  part- 
ing, with  a  meal  that  I  would  venture  to  substitute  in 
quantity  for  any  working  man's  lunch. 

I  went  to  bed  and  rose  at  nine,  and  she  was  sitting 
at  breakfast  with  the  rest  of  the  family,  playing  as  good 
a  knife  and  fork  as  her  sisters,  though,  I  must  admit, 
with  an  expression  of  sincere  melancholy  in  her  coun- 
tenance. 

The  scene,  I  am  told  by  my  friend  the  consul,  was 
perfectly  German.  They  eat  a  great  deal,  he  says,  in 
affliction.     The  poet  writes: 

"They  are  the  silent  griefs  which  cut  the  heart-strings." 

For  silent  read  hungry. 
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The  Upper  Belvedere,  a  palace  containing  eighteen 
large  rooms,  filled  with  pictures.  This  is  the  imperial 
gallery,  and  the  first  in  Austria.  How  can  I  give  you 
an  idea  of  perhaps  five  hundred  masterpieces  !  You 
see  here  how,  and  by  whom,  Italy  has  been  stripped. 
They  have  brought  up  all  Flanders  one  would  think, 
too.  In  one  room  here  are  twenty-eight  superb  Van- 
dykes. Austria,  in  fact,  has  been  growing  rich  while 
every  other  nation  on  tlie  continent  has  been  growing 
poor,  and  she  has  purchased  the  treasures  of  half  the 
world  at  a  discount.* 

It  is  wearisome  writing  of  pictures,  one's  language 
is  so  limited.  I  must  mention  one  or  two  in  this  col- 
lection, however,  and  I  will  let  you  ofi"  entirely  on  the 
Esterhazy,  which  is  nearly  as  fine. 

Cleopatra  dying.  She  is  represented  younger  than 
usual,  and  with  a  more  fragile  and  less  queenly  style 
of  beauty  than  is  common.  It  is  a  fair  slight  creature 
of  seventeen,  who  looks  made  to  depend  for  her  very 
breath  upon  affection,  and  is  dying  of  a  broken  heart. 
It  is  painted  with  great  feeling,  and  with  a  soft  and  de- 
lightful tone  of  colour  which  is  peculiar  to  the  artist. 
It  is  the  third  of  Guido  Cagnacci's  pictures  that  I  have 
seen.  One  was  the  gem  of  a  gallery  at  Bologna,  and 
was  bought  last  summer  by  JNIr.  Cabot  of  Boston. 

The  wife  of  Potiphar  is  usually  represented  as  a 
woman  of  middle  age,  with  a  full  voluptuous  person. 
She  is  so  drawn,  I  remember,  in  the  famous  picture  in 
the  Barberini  palace  at  Rome,  said  to  be  the  most  ex- 
pressive thing  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Here  is  a 
painting  less  dangerously  expressive  of  passion,  but 
full  of  beauty.     She  is  eighteen  at  most,  fair,  delicate, 

*  Hesiiles  the  three  galleries  of  the  Belvedere,  Leichtenstein, 
and  Esterhazy,  which  contain  as  many  choice  masters  as  Rome 
and  Florence  together,  the  guide-book  refers  the  traveller  to  sixty- 
four  private  galleries  of  oil-paintings,  well  worth  his  attention, 
and  to  twenty-five  private  collections  of  engravings  and  antiqui- 
ties. We  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  go  to  Vienna  to  study  the  arts, 
at  this  rate.     They  have  only  no  sculpture. 
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and  struggles  with  the  slender  boy,  who  seems  scarce 
older  than  herself, — more  like  a  sister  from  whom  a 
mischievous  brother  has  stolen  something  in  sport. 
Her  partly  disclosed  figure  has  all  the  incomplete 
slightness  of  a  girl.  The  handsome  features  of  Joseph 
express  more  embarrassment  than  anger.  The  habitual 
courtesy  to  his  lovely  mistress  is  still  there;  his  glance 
is  just  averted  from  the  snowy  bosom  toward  which 
he  is  drawn;  but  in  the  firmly  curved  lip  the  sense  of 
duty  sits  clearly  defined,  and  evidently  will  triumph. 
1  have  forgotten  the  painter's  name.  His  model  must 
have  been  some  innocent  girl  whose  modest  beauty  led 
him  away  from  his  subject.  Called  by  another  name, 
the  picture  were  perfect. 

A  portrait  of  Count  Wallenstein,  by  Vandyke.  It 
looks  a  man,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. — 
The  pendant  to  it  is  the  Countess  Turentaxis,  and  she 
is  a  woman  he  might  well  have  loved — calm,  lofty, 
and  pure.  They  are  pictures  I  should  think  would 
have  an  influence  on  the  character  of  those  who  saw 
them  habitually. 

Here  is  a  curious  picture  by  Schnoer — Mephisto- 
pheles  tempting  Faust.  The  scholar  sits  at  his  table, 
with  a  black-letter  volume  open  before  him,  and  appa- 
ratus of  all  descriptions  around.  The  devil  has  entered 
in  the  midst  of  his  speculations,  dressed  in  black,  like 
a  professor,  and  stands  waiting  the  decision  of  Faust, 
who  gazes  intently  on  the  manuscript  held  in  his  hand. 
His  fingers  are  clenched,  his  eyes  start  from  his  head, 
his  feet  are  braced,  and  the  devil  eyes  him  with  a  side- 
glance,  in  which  malignity  and  satisfaction  are  admira- 
bly mingled.  Tbe  features  of  Faust  are  emaciated,  and 
show  the  agitation  of  his  soul  very  powerfully.  The 
points  of  his  compasses,  globes,  and  instruments,  emit 
electric  sparks  towards  the  infernal  visitor;  his  lamp 
burns  blue,  and  the  picture  altogether  has  the  most 
diabolical  effect.  It  is  a  large  painting;  and  just  below, 
by  the  same  artist,  hangs  a  small,  simple,  sweet  Madon- 
na. It  is  a  singular  contrast  in  subjects  by  the  same  hand. 
18* 
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A  portrait  of  the  Princess  Esterhazy,  by  Angelica 
Kauffman — a  beautiful  woman,  painted  in  the  pure, 
touching  style  of  that  interesting  artist. 

Then  comes  a  "  Cleopatra,  dropping  the  pearl  into 
the  cup."  How  often  and  how  variously,  and  how 
admirably  always,  the  Egyptian  queen  is  painted!  I 
never  have  seen  an  indiflei*ent  one.  In  this  picture 
the  painter  seems  to  have  lavished  all  he  could  con- 
ceive of  female  beauty  upon  his  subject.  She  is  a  glo- 
rious creature.  It  reminds  me  of  her  own  proud  de- 
scription of  herself,  when  she  is  reproaching  Antony 
to  one  of  her  maids,  in  "  The  False  One"  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher: 

"  to  prefer 
The  lustre  of  a  little  trash,  Arsinoe, 
Before  the  life  of  love  and  soul  of  beauty !" 

I  have  marked  a  great  many  pictures  in  this  collec- 
tion I  cannot  describe  without  wearying  you,  yet  I  feel 
unwilling  to  let  them  go  by.  A  female,  representing 
Religion,  feeding  a  dove  from  a  cup,  a  most  lovely 
thing  by  Guido;  portraits  of  Gerard  Douw  and  Rem- 
brandt, by  themselves;  Rubens'  children,  a  boy  and 
girl  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  one  of  the  most  finish- 
ed paintings  I  ever  saw,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
common  dropsical  style  of  colouring  of  this  artist;  an- 
other portrait  of  Giorgione's  wife,  the  fiftieth  that  I 
have  seen,  at  least,  yet  a  face  of  which  one  would  never 
become  weary;  a  glowing  landscape  by  Fischer,  the 
first  by  this  celebrated  artist  I  have  met;  and  last,  (for 
this  is  mere  catalogue-making,)  a  large  picture  re- 
presenting the  sitting  of  the  English  Parliament  in 
the  time  of  Pitt.  It  contains  about  a  hundred  por- 
traits, among  which  those  of  Pitt  and  Fox  are  admira- 
ble. The  great  prime-minister  stands  speaking  in  the 
foreground,  and  Fox  sits  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  listening  attentively  with  half  a  smile  on  his 
features.     It  is  a  curious  picture  to  find  in  Vienna. 

One  thing  more,  however — a  Venus,  by  Lampi.    It 
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kept  me  a  great  while  before  it.  Slie  lies  asleep  on  a 
rich  couch,  and,  apparcniiy  in  her  dream,  is  pressing 
a  rose  to  her  bosom,  while  one  delicate  foot,  carelessly 
thrown  back,  is  half  embedded  in  a  superb  cushion 
supporting  a  crown  and  sceptre.  It  is  a  lie,  by  all 
experience.  The  moral  is.  false,  but  the  picture  is 
delicious. 
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Departure  from  Vienna — The  eil-wagon — Motley  quality  of  the 
passengers — Thunderstorm  in  the  mountains  of  Styria — Trieste 
— Short  beds  of  the  Germans — Grotto  of  Adelsburg;  curious 
ball-room  in  tlie  cavern — Nautical  preparations  for  a  dance  on 
board  the  '  United  States'  swept  away  by  the  bora — Its  success- 
ful termination. 

I  LEFT  Vienna  at  daylight  in  a  Diligence  nearly  as 
capacious  as  a  steam-boat — inaptly  called  the  eil-wagon. 
A  Friuli  count  with  a  pair  of  cavalry  mustachios;  his 
wife,  a  pretty  Viennese  of  eighteen,  scarce  married  a 
year;  two  fashionable-looking  young  Russians;  an 
Austrian  midshipman;  a  fat  Gratz  lawyer;  a  trader 
from  the  Danube;  and  a  young  Bavarian  student,  go- 
ing to  seek  his  fortune  in  Egypt,  were  my  compan- 
ions. The  social  habits  of  continental  travellers  had 
given  me  thus  much  information  by  the  end  of  the 
first  post. 

We  drove  on  with  German  regularity,  three  days 
and  three  nights,  eating  four  meals  a-day,  (and  very 
good  ones,)  and  improving  hourly  in  our  acquaintance. 
The  Russians  spoke  all  our  languages.  The  Friulese 
and  the  Bavarian  spoke  every  thing  but  English;  and 
the  lady,  the  trader,  and  the  Gratz  avocat,  were  con- 
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fined  to  their  vernacular.  It  was  a  pretty  idea  of  Ba- 
bel when  the  conversation  became  general. 

We  were  coursing  the  bank  of  a  river,  in  one  of  the 
romantic  passes  of  the  mountains  of  Styria,  with  a 
dark  thunderstorm  gathering  on  the  summit  of  a  crag 
overhanging  us.  I  was  pointing  out  to  one  of  my 
companions  a  noble  ruin  of  a  castle  seated  very  loftily 
on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  precipices,  when  a  streak  of 
the  most  vivid  lightning  shot  straight  upon  the  north- 
ernmost turret,  and  the  moment  after  several  large 
masses  rolled  slowly  down  the  mountain-side.  It  was  so 
like  the  scenery  in  a  play,  that  I  looked  at  my  compan- 
ion with  half  a  doubt  that  it  was  some  optical  delu- 
sion. It  reminded  me  of  some  of  Martin's  engravings. 
The  sublime  is  so  well  imitated  in  our  day,  that  one 
is  less  surprised  than  he  would  suppose  when  nature 
produces  the  reality. 

The  night  was  very  beautiful  when  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  above  Trieste.  The  new  moon 
silvered  the  little  curved  bay  below  like  a  polished 
shield,  and  right  in  the  path  of  its  beams  lay  the  two  fri- 
gates like  apainting.  I  must  confess  that  the  comfortable 
cot  swinging  in  the  ward-room  of  the  '  United  States' 
was  the  prominent  thought  in  my  mind  as  I  gazed  upon 
the  scene.  The  fiitigue  of  three  days' and  nights'  hard 
driving  had  dimmed  my  eye  for  the  picturesque. 
Leaving  my  companions  to  the  short  beds*  and  nar- 
row coverlets  of  a  German  hotel,  I  jumped  into  the 
first  boat  at  the  pier,  and  in  a  kw  minutes  was  along- 
side the  ship.  How  musical  is  the  hail  of  a  sentry  in 
one's  native  tongue,  after  a  short  habituation  to  the 
jargon  of  foreign  languages!  "Boat  ahoy!"  It  made 
my  heart  leap.  The  officers  had  just  returned  from 
Venice,  some  over  land  by  the  Friuli,  and  some  by  the 

'''A  German  bed  is  never  over  five  feet  in  lenjrth,  and  propor- 
tionately narrow.  The  sheets,  blankets,  and  coverlets  are  cut  ex- 
actly to  the  size  of  the  bed's  surface,  so  tliat  tiiere  is  no  tucking 
up.  The  bed-clothes  seem  made  for  cradles.  It  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine how  a  tall  person  sleeps  in  tbemr^ 
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steamer  through  the  gulf,  and  were  sitting  round  the 
table,  laughing  with  professional  merriment  over  their 
various  adventures.     It  was  getting  back  to  country 

and  friends  and  home. 

****** 

I  accompanied  the  commodore's  family  yesterday 
in  a  visit  to  the  Grotto  of  Adelsburg.  It  is  about 
thirty  miles  back  into  the  Friulu  mountains,  near  the 
province  of  Cariola.  We  arrived  at  the  nearest  tavern 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and,  subscribing  our  names 
upon  the  magistrate's  books,  took  four  guides  and  the 
requisite  number  of  toi'ches,  and  started  on  foot.  A 
half  hour's  walk  brought  us  to  a  large,  rushing  stream, 
which,  after  turning  a  mill,  disappeared  with  violence 
into  the  mouth  of  a  broad  cavern,  sunk  into  the  base 
of  a  mountain.  An  iron  gate  opened  on  the  nearest 
side,  and,  lighting  our  torches,  we  received  an  addition 
of  half  a  dozen  men  to  our  party  of  guides,  and  enter- 
ed. We  descended  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  through 
a  capacious  gallery  of  rock,  up  to  the  ankles  in  mud, 
and  feeling  continually  the  drippings  exuding  from  the 
roof,  till,  by  the  echoing  murmurs  of  dashing  water, 
we  found  ourselves  approaching  the  bed  of  a  subter- 
raneous river.  We  soon  emerged  in  a  vast  cavern, 
whose  height,  though  we  had  twenty  torches,  was  lost 
in  the  darkness.  The  river  rushed  dimly  below  us,  at 
the  depth  of  perhaps  fifty  feet,  partially  illuminated 
by  a  row  of  lamps  hung  on  a  slight  wooden  bridge,  by 
which  we  were  to  cross  to  the  opposite  side. 

VV^e  descended  by  a  long  flight  of  artificial  stairs, 
and  stood  upon  the  bridge.  The  wildness  of  the  scene 
is  indescribable.  A  lamp  or  two  glimmered  faintly  from 
the  lofty  parapet  from  which  we  had  descended;  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  the  surrounding  cave  could  only 
be  measured  by  the  distance  of  the  echoes  of  the  wa- 
ters; and  beneath  us  leaped  and  foamed  a  dark  river, 
which  sprang  from  its  invisible  channel,  danced  a  mo- 
ment in  the  faint  light  of  our  lamps,  and  was  lost  again 
instantly  in    darkness.      It  brought   with  it  from  the 
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green  fields  through  which  it  had  come,  a  current  of 
soft  warm  air,  peculiarly  delightful  after  the  chilliness 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  cavern;  there  was  a  smell  of 
new-mown  hay  in  it  which  seemed  lost  upon  the  Tar- 
tarean hlackness  around. 

Our  guides  led  on,  and  we  mounted  a  long  staircase 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bridge.  At  the  head  of  it 
stood  a  kind  of  monument,  engraved  with  the  name  of 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  by  whose  munificence  the 
staircases  had  been  cut  and  the  conveniences  for 
strangers  provided.  We  turned  hence  to  the  right, 
and  entered  a  long  succession  of  natural  corridors, 
roofed  with  stalactites,  with  a  floor  of  rock  and  mud, 
and  so  even  and  wide  that  the  lady  under  my  protec- 
tion had  seldom  occasion  to  leave  my  arm.  In  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  it,  the  stalactites  formed  a  sort  of  revers- 
ed grove,  with  the  roots  in  the  roof.  They  were  of  a 
xsnowy  white,  and  sparkled  brilliantly  in  the  light  of 
the  torches.  One  or  two  had  reached  the  floor,  and 
formed  slender  and  beautiful  sparry  columns,  upon 
which  the  names  of  hundreds  of  visitors  were  written 
in  pencil. 

The  spars  grew  white  as  we  proceeded,  and  we 
were  constantly  emerging  into  large  halls  of  the  size 
of  handsome  drawing-rooms,  whose  glittering  roofs,and 
sides  lined  with  fantastic  columns,  seemed  like  the 
brilliant  frost-work  of  a  crystalised  cavern  of  ice. 
Some  of  the  accidental  formations  of  the  stalagmites 
were  very  curious.  One  large  area  was  filled  with 
them,  of  the  height  of  small  plants.  It  was  called  by 
the  guides  the  "English  Garden."  At  the  head  of 
another  saloon  stood  a  throne,  with  a  stalactite  canopy 
above  it,  so  like  the  work  of  art  that  it  seemed  as  if 
the  sculptor  had  but  left  the  finishing  undone. 

We  returned  part  of  the  way  we  had  come,  and  took 
another  branch  of  the  grotto,  a  little  more  on  the  de- 
scent. A  sign  above  informed  us  that  it  was  the  "road 
to  the  infernal  regions."  We  walked  on  an  hour  at  a 
quick  pace,  stopping  here  and  tliere  to  observe  the 
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oddity  of  the  formations.  In  one  place,  the  stalactites 
had  enclosed  a  room,  leaving  only  small  openings  be- 
tween the  columns, precisel}'  like  the  gratingof  a  prison. 
In  another,  the  ceiling  lifted  out  of  the  reach  of  torch- 
light, and  far  above  us  we  heard  the  deep-toned  beat 
as  upon  a  muffled  bell.  It  was  a  thin  circular  sheet  of 
spar,  called  "the  bell,"  to  which  one  of  the  guides  had 
mounted,  striking  upon  it  with  a  billet  of  wood. 

We  came  after  a  while  to  a  deeper  descent,  which 
opened  into  a  magnificent  and  spacious  hall.  It  is 
called  the  "ball-room,"  and  used  as  such  once  a  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  Illyrian  festa.  The  floor 
has  been  cleared  of  stalagmites;  the  roof  and  sides  are 
ornamented  beyond  all  art  with  glittering  spars;  a 
natural  gallery  with  a  balustrade  of  stalactites  contains 
the  orchestra;  and  side-rooms  are  all  around  where 
supper  might  be  laid,  and  dressing-rooms  offered  in 
the  style  of  a  palace.  I  can  imagine  nothing  more  mag- 
nificent than  such  a  scene.  A  literal  description  of  it 
even  would  read  like  a  fairy  tale. 

A  little  farther  on,  we  came  to  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  a  waterfall.  The  impregnated  water  had  fall- 
en on  a  declivity,  and,  with  a  slightly  ferruginous 
tinge  of  yellow,  poured  over  in  the  most  natural  re- 
semblance to  a  cascade  after  a  rain.  We  proceeded 
for  ten  of  fifteen  minutes,  and  found  a  small  room  like 
a  chapel,  with  a  pulpit,  in  which  stood  one  of  the 
guides,  who  gave  us,  as  we  stood  beneath,  an  Illyrian 
exhortation.  There  was  a  sounding-board  above,  and 
I  have  seen  pulpits  in  old  gothic  churches  that  seemed 
at  a  first  glance  to  have  less  method  in  their  architec- 
ture. The  last  thing  we  reached  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful. From  the  cornice  of  a  long  gallery  hung  a  thin, 
translucent  sheet  of  spar,  in  the  graceful  and  waving 
folds  of  a  curtain;  with  a  lamp  behind,  the  hand  could 
be  seen  through  any  part  of  it.  It  was  perhaps  twen- 
ty feet  in  length,  and  hung  five  or  six  feet  down  from 
the  roof  of  the  cavern.  The  most  singular  part  of  it 
was  the  fringe.     A  ferruginous  stain  ran  through  it 
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from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  the  exactness  of  a 
drawn  line,  and  thence  to  the  curving  edge  a  most 
delicate  rose-tint  faded  gradually  down  like  the  last 
flush  of  a  sunset  through  a  silken  curtain.  Had  it 
been  a  work  of  art,  done  in  alabaster,  and  stained  with 
the  pencil,  it  would  have  been  thought  admirable. 

The  guide  wished  us  to  proceed,  but  our  feet  were 
wet,  and  the  air  of  the  cavern  was  too  chill.  We  were 
at  least  four  miles,  they  told  us,  from  the  entrance, 
having  walked  briskly  for  upwards  of  two  hours.  The 
grotto  is  said  to  extend  ten  miles  under  the  mountains, 
and  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored.  Parties 
have  started  with  provisions,  and  passed  forty-eight 
hours  in  it,  without  finding  the  extremity.  It  seems 
to  me  that  any  city  I  ever  saw  might  be  concealed  in 
its  caverns.  I  have  often  tried  to  conceive  of  the 
grottos  of  Anti-Paros,  and  the  celebrated  caverns  of 
our  own  country,  but  I  received  here  an  entirely  new 
idea  of  the  possibility  of  space  under  ground.  There 
is  no  conceiving  it  unseen.  The  river  emerges  on  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
its  first  entrance. 

We  supped  and  slept  at  the  little  albergo  of  the 
village,  and  returned  the  next  day  to  an  early  dinner. 

A  ball  on  board  the  'United  States.'  The  guns 
were  run  out  of  the  ports;  the  main  and  mizen-masts 
were  wound  with  red  and  white  bunting;  the  capstan 
was  railed  with  arms  and  wreathed  with  flowers;  the 
wheel  was  tied  with  nosegays;  the  American  eagle 
stood  against  the  mainmast  with  a  star  of  midship- 
men's swords  glittering  above  it;  festoons  of  ever- 
greens were  laced  through  the  rigging;  the  companion- 
way  was  arched  with  hoops  of  green  leaves  and  roses; 
the  decks  were  tastefully  chalked;  the  commodore's 
skylight  was  piled  with  cushions  and  covered  with  red 
damask  for  an  ottoman;  seats  were  laid  along  from  one 
carronade  to  the  other;  and  the  whole  was  enclosed 
with  a  temporary  tent  lined   throughout  with  showy 
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flags,  and  studded  all  over  with  bouquets  of  all  the 
flowers  of  Illyria.  Chandeliers  made  of  bayonets, 
battle-lanterns,  and  candles  in  any  quantity,  were 
disposed  all  over  the  hall.  A  splendid  supper  was 
set  out  on  the  gun-deck  below,  draped  in  with  flags. 
Our  own  and  the  'Constellation's'  boats  were  to  be  at 
the  pier  at  nine  o'clock  to  bring  off  the  ladies;  and  at 
noon  every  thing  promised  of  the  brightest. 

First,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  came  up  a  saucy- 
looking  cloud  from  the  westernmost  peak  of  the  Friuli. 
Then  followed  from  every  point  towards  the  north  an 
extending  edge  of  a  broad,  solid  black  sheet,  which  rose 
with  the  regularity  of  a  curtain,  and  began  to  send 
down  a  wind  upon  us  which  made  us  look  anxiously 
to  our  ball-room  bowlines.  The  midshipmen  were 
all  forward,  watching  it  from  the  forecastle.  The  lieu- 
tenants were  in  the  gangway,  watching  it  from  the 
ladder.  The  commodore  looked  seriously  out  of  the 
larboard  cabin  port.  It  was  as  grave  a  ship's  com- 
pany as  ever  looked  out  for  shipwreck. 

The  country  about  Trieste  is  shaped  like  a  bellows, 
and  the  city  and  harbour  lie  in  the  nose.  They  have 
a  wind  that  comes  down  through  the  valley,  called 
the  "bora,"  which  several  times  in  a  year  is  strong 
enough  to  lift  people  from  their  feet.  We  could  see 
by  the  clouds  of  dust  on  the  mountain  roads  that  it 
was  coming.  At  six  o'clock  the  shrouds  began  to 
creak;  the  white  tops  flew  from  the  waves  in  showers 
of  spray,  and  the  roof  of  our  sea-palace  began  to  shiver 
in  the  wind.  There  was  no  more  hope.  We  had  waited 
even  too  long.  All  hands  were  called  to  take  down 
chandeliers,  sword-stars,  and  ottomans;  and  before  it 
was  half  done,  the  storm  was  upon  us,  the  bunting 
was  flying  and  flapping,  the  nicely-chalked  decks  were 
swashed  with  rain,  and  strown  with  leaves  of  flowers, 
and  the  whole  structure,  the  taste  and  labour  of  the 
ship's  company  for  two  days,  was  a  watery  wreck. 

Lieutenant  C ,  who  had  had  the  direction  of 

the  whole,  was  the  officer  of  the  deck.     He  sent  for  his 
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pea-jacket,  and,  leaving  him  to  pace  out  his  watch 
among  the  ruins  of  his  imagination,  we  went  below  to 
get  early  to  bed,  and  forget  our  disappointment  in  sleep. 

The  next  morning  the  sun  rose  without  a  veil.  The 
"blue  Friuli"  looked  clear  and  fresh;  the  south-west 
wind  came  over  softly  from  the  shore  of  Italy,  and  we 
commenced  retrieving  our  disaster  with  elastic  spirit. 
Nothing  had  suffered  seriously  except  the  flowers,  and 
boats  were  dispatched  ashore  for  fresh  supplies,  while 
the  awnings  were  lifted  higher  and  wider  than  before, 
the  bright-coloured  flags  replaced,  the  arms  polished 
and  arranged  in  improved  order,  and  the  decks  re- 
chalked  with  new  devices.  At  six  in  the  evening 
every  thing  was  swept  up,  and  the  ball-room  astonish- 
ed even  ourselves.  It  was  the  prettiest  place  for  a 
dance  in  the  world. 

The  ship  has  an  admirable  band  of  twenty  Italians, 
collected  from  Naples  and  other  ports,  and  a  fanciful 
orchestra  was  raised  for  them  on  the  larboard  side  of 
the  mainmast.  They  struck  up  a  march  as  the  first 
boatful  of  ladies  stepped  upon  the  deck,  and  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  the  waltzing  commenced  with 
at  least  two  hundred  couples,  while  the  ottoman  and 
seats  under  the  hammock-cloths  were  filled  with  spec- 
tators. The  frigate  lias  a  lofty  poop,  and  there  was 
room  enough  upon  it  for  two  quadrilles  after  it  had 
served  as  a  reception-room.  It  was  edged  with  a  tem- 
porary balustrade,  wreathed  with  flowers,  and  studded 
with  lights;  and  the  cabin  beneath  (on  a  level  with  the 
main  ball-room)  was  set  out  with  card-tables.  From 
the  gangway  entrance,  the  scene  was  like  a  brilliant 
theatrical  ballet. 

An  amusing  part  of  it  was  the  sailors'  imitation  on 
the  forward  decks.  They  had  taken  the  waste  shrub- 
bery and  evergreens,  of  which  there  was  a  great  quan- 
tity, and  had  formed  a  sort  of  grove,  extending  all 
round.  It  was  arched  with  festoons  of  leaves,  with 
quantities  of  fruit  tied  among  them;  and  over  the  en- 
trance was  suspended  a  rough  picture  of  a  frigate  with 
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the  inscription  "  Free  trade  and  sailors'  rights."  The 
forecastle  was  ornamented  with  cutlasses  and  one  or 
two  nautical  transparencies,  with  pistols  and  miniature 
ships  interspersed,  and  the  whole  lit  up  handsomely. 
The  men  were  dressed  in  their  white-duck  trowsers 
and  blue  jackets,  and  sat  round  on  the  guns  playing 
at  draughts,  or  listening  to  the  music,  or  gazing  at  the 
ladies  constantly  promenading  fore  and  aft, — and  to 
me  this  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
spectacle.  Five  hundred  weather-beaten  and  manly 
faces  are  a  fine  sight  any  where. 

The  dance  went  gaily  on.  The  reigning  belle  was 
an  American,  but  we  had  lovely  women  of  all  nations 
among  our  guests.  There  are  several  wealthy  Jewish 
families  in  Trieste,  and  their  dark-eyed  daughters,  we 
may  say  at  this  distance,  are  full  of  the  thoughtful  love- 
liness peculiar  to  the  race.  Then  we  had  Illyrians 
and  Germans,  and,  Terpsichore  be  our  witness — how 
they  danced!  My  travelling-companion,  the  Count  of 
Friuli,  was  there;  and  his  little  Viennese  wife,  though 
she  spoke  no  Christian  language,  danced  as  featly  as  a 
fairy.  Of  strangers  passing  through  Trieste  we  had 
several  of  distinction.  Among  them  was  a  fascinating 
Milanese  marchioness,  a  relative  of  Manzoni's  the 
novelist,  (and  as  enthusiastic  and  eloquent  a  lover  of 
her  country  as  I  ever  listened  to  on  the  subject  of  op- 
pressed Italy,)  and  two  handsome  young  men,  the 
Counts  Neipperg,  'sons-in-law  to  Ivlaria  Louisa,  who 
amused  themselves  as  if  they  had  seen  nothing  better 
in  the  little  duchy  of  Parma. 

We  went  below  at  midnight  to  supper,  and  the  la- 
dies came  up  with  renewed  spirit  to  the  dance.  It 
was  a  brilliant  scene  indeed.  The  officers  of  both 
ships, in  full  uniform ;  the  gentlemen  from  shore,  mostly 
military,  in  full  dress;  the  gaiety  of  the  bright-red 
bunting,  laced  with  white  and  blue,  and  studded,  wher- 
ever they  would  stand,  with  flowers;  and  the  really 
uncommon  number  of  beautiful  women,  with  the  fo- 
reign features  and  complexions  so  rich  and  captivating 
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to  our  eyes,  produced  altogether  an  effect  unsurpassed 
by  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen  at  the  court  fetes  of  Eu- 
rope. The  daylight. gun  fired  at  the  close  of  a  galo- 
pade,  and  the  crowded  boats  pulled  ashore  with  their 
lovely  freight  by  the  broad  light  of  morning. 


LETTER    XXXI. 

Trieste,  its  extensive  commerce — Ruins  of  Pola — Imm.ense  am- 
phitheatre— Village  of  Pola — Coast  of  Dalmatia,  of  Apulia,  and 
Calabria — Otranto — The  isles  of  Greece. 

Tbieste  is  certainly  a  most  agreeable  place.  Its 
streets  are  beautifully  paved  and  clean,  its  houses 
new  and  well-built,  and  its  shops  as  handsome  and  as 
well-stocked  with  every  I'ariety  of  thing  as  those  of 
Paris.  Its  immense  commerce  brings  all  nations  to 
its  port,  and  it  is  quite  the  commercial  centre  of  the 
Continent.  The  Turk  smokes  cross-legged  in  the  caf^; 
the  English  merchant  has  his  box  in  the  country,  and 
his  snug  establishment  in  town;  the  Italian  has  his 
opera,  and  his  w"ife  her  cavalier;  the  Yankee  captain 
his  respectable  boarding-house,  and  the  German  his 
four  meals  a-day  at  an  hotel  dyed  brown  with  tobacco. 
Every  nation  is  at  home  in  Trieste. 

The  society  is  beyond  what  is  common  in  a  Euro- 
pean mercantile  city.  The  English  are  numerous 
enough  to  support  a  church,  and  the  circle,  of  which 
our  hospitable  consul  is  the  centre,  is  one  of  the  most 
refined  and  agreeable  it  has  been  my  happiness  to  meet. 
The  friends  of  Mr.  Moore  have  pressed  every  possible 
civility  and  kindness  upon  the  commodore  and  his 
officers,  and  his  own  house  has  been  literally  our  home 
on  shore.  It  is  the  curse  of  this  volant  life,  other- 
wise so  attractive,  that  its  frequent  partings  are  bitter 
in  proportion  to  its  good  fortune.  We  make  friends 
but  to  lose  them. 
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We  got  under  weigh  with  a  light  breeze  this  morn- 
ing, and  stole  gently  out  of  the  bay.  The  remem- 
brance of  a  thousand  kindnesses  made  our  anchors  lift 
heavily.  We  waved  our  handkerchiefs  to  the  consul, 
whose  balconies  were  filled  with  his  charming  family 
v/atching  our  departure,  and,  with  a  freshening  wind, 
disappeared  around  the  point,  and  put  up  our  helm  for 
Pola. 

■ir  -jr  ■*  ^  -V^ 

The  ruins  of  Pola,  though  among  the  first  in  the 
world,  are  seldom  visited.  They  lie  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the  head  of  a  superb  natural 
bay,  far  from  any  populous  town,  and  are  seen  only  by 
the  chance  trader  who  hugs  the  shore  for  the  land- 
breeze,  or  the  Albanian  robber,  who  looks  down  upon 
them  with  wonder  from  the  mountains.  What  their 
age  is  I  cannot  say  nearly.  The  country  was  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans  about  one  hundred  years  before  the 
time  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  amphitheatre  and  temples 
were  probably  erected  soon  after. 

We  ran  into  the  bay,  with  the  other  frigate  close 
astern,  and  anchored  olf  a  small  green  island  which 
shuts  in  the  inner  harbour.  There  is  deep  water  up 
to  the  ancient  town  on  either  side,  and  it  seeins  as  if 
nature  had  amused  herself  with  constructing  a  harbour 
incapable  of  improvement.  Pola  lay  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea. 

It  was  just  evening,  and  we  deferred  our  visit  to  the 
ruins  till  morning.  The  majestic  amphitheatre  stood 
on  a  gentle  ascent,  a  mile  from  the  ship,  goldenly 
bright  in  the  flush  of  sunset;  the  pleasant  smell  of  the 
shore  stole  over  the  decks,  and  the  bands  of  the  two 
frigates  played  alternately  the  evening  through.  The 
receding  mountains  of  Istria  changed  their  light  blue 
veils  gradually  to  gray  and  sable;  and  with  the  pure 
stars  of  these  enchanted  seas,  and  the  shell  of  a  new 
moon  bending  over  Italy  in  the  west,  it  was  such  a 
night  as  one  remembers  like  a  friend.  The  '  Con- 
stellation' was  to  part  from  us  here,  leaving  us  to  pur- 
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sue  our  voyage  to  Greece.  There  were  those  on  board 
who  had  brightened  many  of  our  "  hours  ashore,"  in 
these  pleasant  wanderings.  We  pulled  back  to  our 
own  ship,  after  a  farewell  visit,  with  regrets  deepened 
by  crowds  of  pleasant  remembrances. 

The  next  morning  we  pulled  ashore  to  the  ruins. 
The  amphitheatre  was  close  upon  the  sea,  and,  to  my 
surprise  and  pleasure,  there  was  no  cicerone.  A  con- 
templative donkey  was  grazing  under  the  walls,  but 
there  was  no  other  living  creature  near.  We  looked  at 
its  vast  circular  wall  with  astonishment.  The  Coliseum 
at  Rome,  a  larger  building  of  the  same  description,  is, 
from  the  outside,  much  less  imposing.  The  whole 
exterior  wall,  a  circular  pile  one  hundred  feet  high  in 
front,  and  of  immense  blocks  of  marble  and  granite, 
is  as  perfect  as  when  the  Roman  workman  hewed  the 
last  stone.  The  interior  has  been  nearly  all  removed. 
The  well-hewn  blocks  of  the  many  rows  of  seats  were 
too  tempting,  like  those  of  Rome,  to  the  barbarians 
who  were  building  near.  The  circle  of  the  arena,  in 
which  the  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  of  these  then 
new-conquered  provinces  fought,  is  still  marked  by 
the  foundations  of  its  barrier.  It  measures  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty -thi'ee  feet.  Beneath  it  is  a  broad  and 
deep  canal,  running  towards  the  sea,  filled  with  marble 
columns,  still  erect  upon  their  pedestals,  used  probably 
for  the  introduction  of  water  for  the  nauviachia.  The 
whole  circumference  of  the  amphitheatre  is  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
exterior  wall  seven  feet  six  inches.  Its  shape  is  ob- 
long, the  length  being  four  hundred  and  thirty- six  feet, 
and  the  breadth  three  hundred  and  fifty.  The  mea- 
surements were  taken  by  the  captain's  orders,  and 
are  doubtless  critically  correct. 

We  loitered  about  the  ruins  several  hours,  finding 
in  every  direction  the  remains  of  the  dilapidated  inte- 
rior. The  sculpture  upon  the  fallen  capitals  and  frag- 
ments of  frieze  was  in  the  highest  style  of  ornament. 
The  arena  is  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  the  ere- 
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vices  in  the  walls  are  filled  with  flowers.  A  vineyard, 
with  its  large  blue  grape  just  within  a  week  of  ripe- 
ness, encircles  the  rear  of  the  amphitheatre.  The 
boat's  crew  were  soon  among  them,  much  better 
amused  than  they  could  have  been  by  all  the  antiqui- 
ties in  Istria. 

We  walked  from  the  amphitheatre  to  the  town;  a 
miserable  village  built  around  two  antique  temples,  one 
of  which  still  stands  alone,  with  its  fine  Corinthian 
columns,  looking  just  ready  to  crumble.  The  other  is 
incoi'porated  barbarously  with  the  guard-house  of  the 
place,  and  is  a  curious  mixture  of  beautiful  sculpture 
and  dirty  walls.  The  pediment,  which  is  still  perfect, 
in  the  rear  of  the  building,  is  a  piece  of  carving  wor- 
thy of  the  choisest  cabinet  of  Europe.  The  thieve- 
ries from  the  amphitheatre  are  easily  detected.  There 
is  scarge  a  beggar's  house  in  the  village,  that  does  not 
show  a  bit  or  two  of  sculptured  marble  upon  its  front. 

At  the  end  of  the  village  stands  a  triumphal  arch, 
recording  the  conquests  of  a  Roman  consul.  Its  front, 
towards  the  town,  is  of  Parian  marble,  beautifully 
chiselled.  One  recognises  the  solid  magnificence  of 
that  glorious  nation,  when  he  looks  on  these  relics  of 
their  distant  conquests;  almost  perfect  after  eighteen 
hundred  years.  It  seems  as  if  the  footprint  of  a  Ro- 
man were  eternal. 

We  stood  out  of  the  little  bay,  and,  with  a  fresh 
wind,  ran  down  the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  and  then,  cross- 
ing to  the  Italian  side,  kept  down  the  ancient  shore  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria  to  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic.  I 
have  been  looking  at  the  land  with  the  glass,  as  we  ran 
smoothly  along,  counting  castle  after  castle  built  bold- 
ly on  the  sea,  and  behind  them,  on  the  green  hills,  the 
thickly  built  villages,  with  their  smoking  chimneys 
and  tall  spires — pictures  of  fertility  and  peace.  It  was 
upon  these  shores  that  the  Barbary  corsairs  descended 
so  often  during  the  last  century,  carrying  off  for  east- 
ern harems  the  lovely  women  of  Italy.  We  are  just 
off  Otranto,  and   a   noble  old  castle  stands  frowning 
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from  the  extremity  of  the  Cape.  We  could  throw  a 
shot  into  its  embrasures  as  we  pass.  It  might  be  the 
"  Castle  of  Otranto,"  for  the  romantic  look  it  has  from 
the  sea. 

We  have  out-sailed  the  '  Constellation,'  or  we  should 
part  from  her  here.  Her  destination  is  France;  and 
we  shall  be  to-morrow  amid  the  Isles  of  Greece.*  The 
pleasure  of  realising  the  classic  dreams  of  one's  boy- 
hood is  not  to  be  expressed  in  a  line.  I  look  forward 
to  the  succeeding  month  or  two  as  to  the  *'  red-letter" 
chapter  of  my  life.  Whatever  I  may  find  the  reality,  • 
my  heart  has  glowed  warmly  and  delightfully  with 
the  anticipation.  Commodore  Patterson  is,  fortunately 
for  me,  a  scholar  and  a  judicious  lover  of  the  arts,  and 
loses  no  opportunity,  consistently  with  his  duty,  to 
give  his  officers  the  means  of  examining  the  curious 
and  the  beautiful  in  these  interesting  seas.  The  cruise, 
thus  far,  has  been  one  of  continually  mingled  pleasure 
and  instruction;  and  the  best  of  it,  by  every  associa- 
tion of  our  early  days,  is  to  come. 


LETTER    XXXII. 

GREECE. 

The  Ionian  Isles — Lord  N Corfu — Greek  and  Eng-lish  sol- 
diers— Cockneyism — The  gardens  of  Alcinous — English  officers 
— Albanians — Dionisio  Salomos,  tlie  Greek  poet — Greek  ladies 
— Dinner  with  the  artillery-mess. 

This  is  proper  dream-land.  The  "  Isle  of  Calypso,t 
folded  in  a  drapery  of  blue  air,  lies  behind,  fading  in 
the  distance;   "  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  of  old 

*  It  was  to  this  point,  (the  ancient  Ilydrantum,)  that  Pyrrhus 
proposed  to  build  a  bridge  from  Greece — only  si.\ty  miles !  He 
deserved  to  ride  on  an  elephant. 

t  Fano,  which  disputes  it  with  Gozo,  near  Malta. 
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name,"  which  caughtByron's  eye  as  he  entered  Greece, 
are  piled  up  before  us  on  the  Albanian  shore;  and  the 
Ionian  sea  is  rippling  under  our  bow,  breathing,  from 
every  wave,  of  Homer,  and  Sappho,  and  "  sad  Penel- 
ope," Once  7Tiore  upon  Childe  Harold's  footsteps. 
I  closed  the  book  at  Rome,  after  following  him  for  a 
summer  through  Italy,  confessing  by  many  pleasant 
recollections,  that 

"  Not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandal  shoon  and  scallop  shell." 

1  resume  it  here,  with  the  feeling  of  Thalaba  when  he 
caught  sight  of  the  green  bird  that  led  him  through 
the  desert.  It  lies  open  on  my  knee  at  the  Second 
Canto,  describing  our  position,  even  to  the  hour: 

"  'Twas  on  a  Grecian  autumn's  gentle  eve, 

Childe  Harold  hail'd  Leucadia's  cape  afar;  r 

A  spot  he  long'd  to  see,  nor  cared  to  leave.'' 

We  shall  lie  off-and-on  to-night,  and  go  into  Corfu 
in  the  morning.  Two  Turkish  vessels  of  war,  with 
the  crescent  flag  flying,  lie  in  a  small  cove  a  mile  off, 
on  the  Albanian  shore,  and  by  the  discharge  of  mus- 
ketry our  pilot  presumes  that  they  have  accompanied 
the  sultan's  tax-gatherer,  who  gets  nothing  from  these 
wild  people  without  fighting  for  it. 

The  entrance  to  Corfu  is  considered  pretty,  but  the 
English  flag  flying  over  the  forts  divested  ancient  Cor- 
cyra  of  its  poetical  associations.  It  looked  to  me  a 
common-place  seaport  glaring  in  the  sun.  The  "  Gar- 
dens of  Alcinous"  were  here,  but  who  could  imagine 
them,  with  a  red-coated  sentry  posted  on  every  corner 
of  the  island? 

The  lord  high  commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Isles, 

Lord  N ,  came  off"  to  the  ship  this  morning  in  a 

kind  of  Corfiote  boat,  called  a  Scampavia — a  gray- 
hound-looking  craft,  carrying  sail  enough  for  a  schoon- 
er.    She  cut  the  water  like  the  wing  of  a  swallow. 
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His  Lordship  was  playing  sailor,  and  was  dressed  like 
the  mate  of  one  of  our  coasters. 

****** 

Went  on  shore  for  a  walk.  Greeks  and  English 
soldiers  mix  oddly  together.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
and  crowded  with  them  in  about  equal  proportions. 
John  Bull  retains  his  red  face,  and  learns  no  Greek. 
We  passed  through  the  Bazaar,  and  bad  English  was 
the  universal  language.  There  is  but  one  square  in 
the  town,  and  round  its  wooden  fence,  enclosing  a 
dusty  area  without  a  blade  of  grass,  were  riding  the 
English  officers,  while  the  regimental  band  played  in 
the  centre.  A  more  arid  and  cheerless  spot  never 
pained  the  eye.  The  appearance  of  the  officers,  re- 
taining all  their  Bond  Street  elegance  and  mounted 
upon  English  hunters,  was  in  singular  contrast  with 
the  general  shabbiness  of  the  houses  and  people.  I 
went  into  a  shop  at  a  corner  to  inquire  for  the  resi- 
dence of  a  gentleman  to  whom  1  had  a  letter.  "  It's 
wevry  'ot.  Sir,"  said  a  little  red-faced  woman  behind 
the  counter  as  I  went  out,  "  perhaps  you'd  like  a  glass 
of  tjater."  It  was  odd  to  hear  the  Wapping  dialect  in 
the  "  Isles  of  Greece."  She  sold  green-groceries,  and 
wished  me  to  recommend  her  to  the  ^officers.  Mrs. 
Maty  Flack's  "  grocery"  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous! 

"  The  wild  Albanian,  kirtled  to  the  knee,"  walks 
through  the  streets  of  Corfu,  looking  unlike  and  supe- 
rior to  every  thing  about  him.  I  met  several  in  re- 
turning to  the  boat.  Their  gait  is  very  lofty,  and  the 
snow-white  juktanilla,  or  kirtle,  with  its  thousand 
folds,  sways  from  side  to  side  as  they  walk,  with  a 
most  showy  effisct.  Lord  Byron  was  very  much  cap- 
tivated with  these  people,  whose  capital  (just  across  the 
Strait  from  Corfu)  he  visited  once  or  twice  in  his  tra- 
vels through  Greece.  Those  I  have  seen  are  all  very 
tall,  and  have  their  prominent  features,  with  keen  eyes^ 
and  limbs  of  the  most  muscular  proportions.  The  com- 
mon English  soldiers  look  like  brutes  beside  them. 

The  placard   of  a  theatre  hung  on  the  walls  of  a 
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church.  A  rude  picture  of  a  battle  between  the  Greeks 
and  Turks  hung  above  it,  and  beneath  was  written  in 
Italian,  "  Honour  the  representation  of  the  immor- 
tal deeds  of  your  hero,  Marco  Botzaris.''^  It  is  sin- 
gular that  even  a  pack  of  slaves  can  find  pleasure  in  a 
remembrance  that  reproaches  every  breath  they  draw. 

Called  on  Lord  N with  the  commodore.     The 

governor,  sailor,  author,  antiquary,  nobleman,  (for 
he  is  all  these,  and  a  jockey,  to  boot,)  received  us 
in  a  calico  morning-frock,  with  his  breast  and  neck 
bare,  in  a  large  library  lumbered  with  half-packed  an- 
tiquities and  strewn  with  straw.  Books,  miniatures 
of  his  family.  Whig-pamphlets,  riding-whips,  spurs, 
minerals,  hammer  and  nails,  half-eaten  cakes,  plans  of 
fortifications,  printed  invitations  to  his  own  trails  and 
dinners,  military  reports,  Turkish   pistols,  and,  lastly, 

his  own  just  printed  answer  to  Mr.  S 's  Review  of 

his  book,  occupied  the  table.  His  Lordship  mention- 
ed, with  great  apparent  satisfaction,  a  cruise  he  had 
taken  some  years  ago  with  Commodore  Chauncey. 
The  conversation  was  rather  monologue  than  dialogue; 
his  Excellency  seeming  to  think,  with  Lord  Bacon, 
that  "  the  honourablest  part  of  talk  was  to  give  the 
occasion,  and  then  to  moderate  and  pass  to  something 
else."  He  started  a  topic,  exhausted  and  changed  it 
with  the  same  facility  and  rapidity  with  which  he  sail- 
ed his  scatnpavia.  An  engagement  with  the  artillery- 
mess  prevented  my  acceptance  of  invitation  to  dine 
with  him  to-morrow, — a  circumstance  I  rather  regret, 
as  he  is  said  to  be,  at  his  own  table,  one  of  the  most 
polished  and  agreeable  men  of  his  time. 

Thank  Heaven,  revolutions  do  not  affect  the  cli- 
mate! The  isle  that  gave  a  shelter  to  the  storm-driven 
Ulysses  is  an  English  barrack,  but  the  same  balmy  air 
that  fanned  the  blind  eyes  of  old  Homer,  blows  over 
it  still.  "The  breezes,"  says  Landor,  beautifully,  "are 
the  children  of  eternity."  I  never  had  the  air  lifted 
so  pleasantly  from  my  temples  as  to-night,  driving  into 
the  interior  of  the  island.     The  gardening  of  Alcinous 
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seems  to  have  been  followed  up  by  nature.  The  rho- 
dodendron, the  tamarisk, the  almond,  cypress, olive,  and 
fig,  luxuriate  in  the  sweetest  beauty  everywhere. 

There  was  a  small  party  in  the  evening  at  the  house 
of  the  gentleman  who  had  driven  me  out,  and  among 
other  foreigners  present  were  the  Count  Dionisio  Sal- 
omos,  of  Zante,  and  the  Cavaliere  Andrea  Mustoxidi, 
both  men  of  whom  I  had  often  heard.  The  first  is  almost 
the  only  modern  Greek  poet,  and  his  ''  Hymns,"  prin- 
cipally patriotic,  are  in  the  common  dialect  of  the  coun- 
try, and  said  to  be  full  of  fire.  He  is  an  excessively 
handsome  man,  with  a  large  dark  eye,  almost  effemi- 
nate in  its  softness.  His  features  are  of  the  clearest 
Greek  chisselling,  as  faultless  as  a  statue,  and  are  stamp- 
ed with  nature's  most  attractive  marks  of  refinement 
and  feeling.  I  can  imagine  Anacreon  to  have  resem- 
bled him. 

Mustoxidi  has  been  a  conspicuous  man  in  the  late 
chapter  of  Grecian  histor}^  Ho  was  mucli  trusted  by 
Capo  d'Istria,  and  among  other  things  had  the  whole 
charge  of  his  school  at  Eo-ina.  An  Italian  exile  (a  Mo- 
denese,  and  a  very  pleasant  fellow,)  took  me  aside  when 
I  asked  something  of  his  history,  and  told  me  a  story  of 
him,  which  proves  either  that  he  was  a  dishonest  man, 
or  (no  new  truth)  that  conspicuous  men  are  liable  to  be 
abused.  A  valuable  donation  of  books  was  given  by 
some  one  to  the  school  library.  They  stood  on  the  up- 
per shelves,  quite  out  of  reach,  and  Mustoxidi  was  par- 
ticular in  forbidding  all  approach  to  them.  Some  time 
after  his  departure  from  the  island,  the  library  was  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  another  person,  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  upper  shelves  were  found  to  be — painted 
boards!  His  physiognomy  would  rather  persuade  me 
of  the  truth  of  the  story.  He  is  a  small  man,  with  a 
downcast  look,  and  a  sly,  gray  eye,  almost  hidden  by 
his  projecting  eyebrows.  His  features  are  watched  in 
vain  for  an  open  expression. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  were  principally  Greeks. 
None  of  them  were  beautiful,  but  they  had  the  melan- 
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choly,  retired  expression  of  face  which  one  looks  for. 
knowing  the  history  of  their  nation.  They  are  unwise 
enough  to  abandon  their  picturesque  national  costume, 
and  dress  badly  in  the  European  style.  The  servant- 
girls  with  their  hair  braided  into  the  folds  of  their  tur- 
bans, and  their  open  laced  bodices  and  sleeves, are  much 
more  attractive  to  the  stranger's  eye.  The  liveliest  of 
the  party,  a  little  Zantiote  girl  of  eighteen,  with  eyes 
and  eyelashes  that  contradicted  the  merry  laugh  on  her 
lips,  sang   us   an   Albanian    song  to    the  guitar   very 

sweetly. 

****** 

Dined  to-day  with  the  artillery  mess,  in  company 
with  the  commodoreand  some  of  his  officers.  In  a  place 
like  this,  the  dinner  natui-ally  is  the  great  circumstance 
of  the  day.  The  inhabitants  do  not  take  kindly  to  their 
masters,  and  there  is  next  to  no  society  for  the  English, 
They  sit  down  to  their  soup  after  the  evening  drive, and 
seldom  rise  till  midnight.  It  was  a  gay  dinner,  as  din- 
ners will  always  be  where  the  whole  remainder  of  what 
the  "  day  may  bring  forth"  is  abandoned  to  them,  and 
we  parted  from  our  hospitable  entertainers,  after  four 
or  five  hours  "measured  witli  sands  of  gold."  We 
must  do  the  English  the  justice  of  confessing  the  man- 
ners of  their  best  bred  men  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 
One  soon  finds  out  in  Europe  that  the  dog  and  the 
lion  are  not  more  unlike,  than  the  race  of  bagmen  and 
runners  with  which  our  country  is  overrun,  and  the 
cultivated  gentlemen  of  England. 

On  my  right  sat  a  captain  of  the  corps,  who  had 
spent  the  last  summer  at  the  Saratoga  springs.  We 
found  any  number  of  mutual  acquaintances,  of  course, 
and  I  was  amused  with  the  impressions  which  some 
of  the  fairest  of  my  friencis  had  made  upon  a  man  who 
had  passed  years  in  the  most  cultivated  society  of  Eu- 
rope. He  liked  America,  with  reservations.  He  pre- 
ferred our  ladies  to  those  of  any  other  country  except 
England,  and  he  had  found  more  dandies  in  one  hour 
ia  Broadway  than  he  should  have  met  in  a  week  in 
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Regent  Street.  He  gave  me  a  racy  scene  or  two  from 
the  City  Hotel,  in  New  York,  but  he  doubted  if  the 
frequenters  of  a  public  table  in  any  country  in  the 
world  were,  on  the  whole,  so  well-mannered.  If 
Americans  were  peculiar  for  any  thing,  he  thought  it 
was  for  confidence  in  themselves  and  tobacco-chewing. 


LETTER    XXXIII. 

Corfu — Superstition  of  the  Greeks — Advantage  of  the  Greek  cos- 
tume— The  Paxian  Isles — Cape  Leucas,  or  Sappho's  Leap — 
Bay  of  Navarino,  ancient  Pylos — Modon — Coran's  bay — Cape 
St.  Angelo — Isle  of  Cythera. 

Corfu. — Called  on  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Tenth 
this  morning,  and  found  lying  on  his  table  two  books 
upon  Corfu.  They  were  from  the  circulating  library 
of  the  town,  much  thumbed,  and  contained  the  most 
unqualified  strictures  on  the  English  administration  in 
the  islands.  In  one  of  them,  by  a  Count  or  Colonel 
Boig  de  St.  Vincent,  a  Frenchman,  the  Corfiotes  were 
taunted  with  their  slavish  submission,  and  called  upon 
to  shake  off"  the  yoke  of  British  dominion  in  the  most 
inflammatory  language.  Such  books  in  Italy  or  France 
would  be  burnt  by  the  hangman,  and  prohibited  on 
penalty  of  death.  Here,  with  a  haughty  consciousness 
of  superiority,  which  must  be  galling  enough  to  an 
Ionian  who  is  capable  of  feeling,  they  circulate  uncen- 
sured  in  two  languages;  and  the  officers  of  the  abused 
government  read  them  for  their  amusement,  and  re- 
turn them  coolly  to  go  their  rounds  among  the  people. 
They  have  twenty-five  hundred  troops  upon  the  island, 
and  they  trouble  themselves  little  about  what  is  thought 
of  them.  They  confess  that  their  government  is  ex- 
cessively unpopular:  the  officers  mingle  little  in  the 
native  society,  and  the  soldiers  are  scowled  upon  in 
the  streets. 
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The  body  of  St.  Spiridion  was  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Corfu  to-day,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  a  sedan- 
chair,  and  accompanied  by  the  whole  population.  He 
is  the  great  saint  of  the  Greek  church;  and  such  is  his- 
influence,  that  the  English  government  thought  pro- 
per, under  Sir  Frederick  Adam's  administi'ation,  to 
compel  the  officers  to  walk  in  the  procession.  The 
saint  was  dried  at  his  death,  and  makes  a  neat  black 
mummy,  sa?is  eyes  and  nose,  but  otherwise  quite  per- 
fect. He  was  carried  by  four  men  in  a  very  splendid 
sedan,  shaking  from  side  to  side  with  the  motion,  pre- 
ceded by  one  of  the  bands  of  music  from  the  English 
regiments.  Sick  children  were  thrown  under  the 
feet  of  the  bearers;  half-dead  people  brought  to  the  doors 
as  he  passed,  and  every  species  of  disgusting  mumme- 
ry practised.  The  show  lasted  about  four  hours,  and 
was,  on  the  whole,  attended  with  more  marks  of  super- 
stition than  any  thing  I  found  in  Italy.  I  was  told 
that  the  better-educated  Christians  of  the  Greek  church 
disbelieve  the  saint's  miracles.  The  whole  body  of 
the  Corfiote  ecclesiastics  were  in  the  procession,  how- 
ever. 

^  *  %  :if:  :f:  :f:  ^ 

I  passed  the  first  watch  in  the  hammock-nettings  to- 
night, enjoying  inexpressibly  the  phenomena  of  this 
brilliant  climate.  The  stars  seem  burning  like  lamps 
in  the  absolute  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  Meteors 
shoot  constantly  with  a  slow  liquid  course  over  the 
sky.  The  air  comes  off  from  the  land,  laden  with  the 
breath  of  the  wild  thyme;  and  the  water  around  the 
ship  is  another  deep  blue  heaven,  motionless  with  its 
studded  constellations.  The  frigate  seems  suspended 
between  them. 

We  have  little  idea,  while  conning  an  irksome 
school-task,  how  strongly  the  "unwilling  lore"  is  root- 
ing itself  in  the  imagination.  The  frigate  lies  perhaps 
a  half  a  mile  from  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  the 
Odyssey.  I  have  been  recalling  from  the  long-neglect- 
ed stores  of  memory  the  beautiful  descriptions  of  the 
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court  of  King  Alcinous,and  of  the  meeting  of  his  match- 
less daughter  with  Ulysses.  The  whole  web  of  the 
poet's  fable  has  gradually  unwound,  and  the  lamps 
ashore,  and  the  outline  of  the  hills,  in  the  deceiving 
dimness  of  night,  have  entered  into  the  delusion  with 
the  facility  of  a  dream.  Every  scene  in  Homer  may 
be  traced  to  this  day,  the  blind  old  poet's  topography 
was  so  admirable.  It  was  over  the  point  of  land 
sloping  down  to  the  right  that  the  Princess  Nausicaa 
went  with  their  handmaids  to  wash  her  bridal  robes 
in  the  running  streams.  The  description  still  guides 
the  traveller  to  the  spot  where  the  damsels  of  the  roy- 
al maid  spread  the  linen  on  the  grass,  and  commenced 
the   sports  that  waked  Ulysses  from  his  slumbers  in 

the  bed  of  leaves. 

*         *  *  *  *  * 

Ashore  with  one  of  the  officers  this  morning,  amu- 
sing ourselves  with  trying  on  dresses  in  a  Greek  tai- 
lor's shop.  It  quite  puts  one  out  of  conceit  with 
these  miserable  European  fashions.  The  easy  and 
flowing  juktanilla,  the  unembarrassed  leggins,  the  open 
sleeve  of  the  collarless  jacket  leaving  the  throat  ex- 
posed, and  the  handsome  close-binding  girdle,  seem 
to  me  the  very  dress  dictated  by  reason  and  nature. 
The  richest  suit  in  the  shop,  a  superb  red  velvet 
wrought  in  gold,  was  priced  at  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars.  The  more  sober  colours  were  much  cheaper. 
A  dress  lasts  several  years. 

*****  *r 

We  made  our  farewell  visits  to  the  officers  of  the 
English  regiments,  who  had  overwhelmed  us  with 
hospitality  during  our  stay,  and  went  on  board  to  get 
under  weigh  with  the  noon-breeze.  We  were  accom- 
panied to  the  ship,  not  as  the  hero  of  Homer,  when  he 
left  the  same  port,  by  three  damsels  of  the  royal  train, 
bearing,  "one  a  tunic,  another  a  rich  casket,  and  a 
third. bread  and  wine"  for  his  voyage,  but  by  Mrs. 
Thompson  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  soldier's  wives  and  wash- 
erwomen, with  baskets  of  hurriedly  dried  linen,  pin- 
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ned,  every  bundle,  with  a  neat  bill  in  shillings  and 

halfpence. 

****** 

Ulysses  slept  all  the  way  from  Corcyra  to  Ithaca. 
He  lost  a  great  deal  of  fine  scenery.  The  passage  be- 
tween Corfu  and  Albania  is  beautiful.  We  ran  past 
the  southern  cape  of  the  island  with  a  free  wind,  and 
are  now  off  the  Paxian  isles,  where,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, -/Emilianus  the  rhetorician,  voyaging  by  night, 
"  heard  a  voice,  louder  than  human,  announcing  the 
death  of  Pan."  A  "  schoolboy  midshipman"  is  break- 
ing the  same  silence  with  "On  deck,  all  hands!   on 

deck  all  of  you." 

****** 

Off  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus.  If  he  still  chases 
Arethusa  under  the  sea,  and  she  makes  straight  for  Si- 
cily, her  bed  is  beneath  our  keel.  The  moon  is  pour- 
ing her  broad  light  over  the  ocean;  the  shadows  of  the 
rigging  on  the  deck  lie  in  clear  and  definite  lines;  the 
sailors  of  the  watch  sit  around  upon  the  guns  in  silence; 
and  the  ship,  with  her  clouds  of  snowy  sail  spread 
aloft,  is  stealing  through  the  water  with  the  noiseless 
motion  of  a  swan.  Even  the  gallant  man-of-war  seems 
steeped  in  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  The  hour  wants 
but  an  ''  Ionian  Myrrha"  to  fill  the  last  void  of  the 
heart. 

Cape  Leucas  on  the  lee — the  scene  of  Sappho's  leap. 
We  have  coursed  down  the  long  shore  of  ancient  Leu- 
cadia,  and  the  precipice  to  which  lovers  came  from  all 
parts  of  Greece  for  an  oblivious  plunge  is  shining  in 
the  sun,  scarce  a  mile  from  the  ship.  The  beautiful 
Grecian  here  sung  her  last  song,  and  broke  her  lyre 
and  died.  The  leap  was  not  always  so  tragical;  there 
are  too  lovers,  at  least,  on  record,  (Maces  of  Buthro- 
tum,  and  Cephalos,  son  of  Deionios.)  who  survived  the 
fall,  and  were  cured  effectually  by  salt  water.  It  was 
a  common  resource  in  the  days  of  Sappho,  and  Strabo 
says  that  they  were  accustomed  to  check  their  descent 
by  tying  birds  and  feathers  to  their  arms.     Females, 

20* 
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he  says,  were  generally  killed  by  the  rapidity  of  the 
fall,  their  frames  being  too  slight  to  bear  the  shock; 
but  the  men  seldom  failed  to  come  safe  to  shore.  The 
sex  has  not  lost  its  advantages  since  the  days  of  Phaon. 
We  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  Ithaca  through  the 
isles — the  land 

"  Where  sad  Penelope  o'erlook'd  the  wave," 

and  which  Ulysses  loved,  non  quia  larga,  sed  quia 
sua — the  most  natural  of  reasons.  We  lose  Childe 
Harold's  track  here.  He  turned  to  the  left  into  the 
Gulf  of  Lcpanto.  We  shall  find  him  again  at  Athens. 
Missolonghi,  where  he  died,  lies  about  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  on  our  lee,  and  it  is  one  of  several  places  in  the 
Gulf,  that  I  regret  to  pass  so  near  unvisited. 

Entering  the  Bay  of  Navarino.  A  picturesque  and 
precipitous  rock,  filled  with  caves,  nearly  shuts  the 
mouth  of  this  ample  harbour.  We  ran  so  close  to  it, 
that  it  might  have  been  touched  from  the  deck  with  a 
tandem  whip.  On  a  wild  crag  to  the  left,  a  small, 
white  marble  monument,  with  the  earth  still  fresh 
about  it,  marks  the  grave  of  some  victim  of  the  late 
naval  battle.  The  town  and  fortress,  miserable  heaps  of 
dirty  stone,  lie  in  the  curve  of  the  southern  shore.  A 
French  brig-of-war  is  at  anchor  in  the  port,  and  broad, 
barren  hills,  stretching  far  away  on  every  side,  com- 
plete the  scene  before  us.  We  run  up  the  harbour,  and 
tack  to  stand  out  again,  without  going  ashore.  Not  a  soul 
is  to  be  seen;  and  the  ba}'  seems  the  very  sanctuary  of 
silence.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  but  a  year  or 
two  ago,  the  combined  fleets  of  Europe  were  thunder- 
ing among  these  silent  hills,  and  hundreds  of  human 
beings  lying  in  their  blood,  whose  bones  are  now 
whitening  in  the  sea  beneath.  Our  pilot  was  in  the 
fight,  on  board  an  Englisli  frigate.  He  has  pointed 
out  to  us  the  position  of  the  different  fleets,  and,  among 
other  particulars,  he  tells  me,  that  when  the  Turkish 
ships  were  boarded,  Greek  sailors  were  found  chained 
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to  the  guns,  who  had  been  compelled,  at  the  muzzle 
of  the  pistol,  to  fight  against  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try. Many  of  them  must  thus  have  perished  in  the 
vessels  that  were  sunk. 

Navarino  was  the  scene  of  a  great  deal  of  fighting 
during  the  late  Greek  revolution.  It  was  invested, 
while  in  possession  of  the  Turks,  by  two  thousand 
Peloponnesians  and  a  band  of  lonians,  and  the  garrison 
were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  starvation  as  to  eat 
their  slippers.  They  surrendered  at  last,  under  pro- 
mise that  their  lives  shoidd  be  spared;  but  the  news 
of  the  massacre  of  the  Greek  patriarchs  and  clergy,  at 
Adrianople,  was  received  at  the  moment,  and  the  ex- 
asperated troops  put  their  prisoners  to  death,  without 
mercy. 

The  peaceful  aspect  of  the  place  is  better  suited  to 
its  poetical  associations.  Navarino  was  the  ancient 
Pylos,  and  it  is  here  that  Homer  brings  Telemachus 
in  search  of  his  father.  He  finds  old  Nestor  and  his 
sons  sacrificing  on  the  sea-shore  to  Neptune,  with  nine 
altars,  and  at  eacli  five  hundred  men.  1  should  think 
the  modern  town  contained  scarce  a  twentieth  of  this 
number. 

*  *  *  Jf:  ^  * 

Rounding  the  little  fortified  town  of  Modon  under 
full  sail.  It  seems  to  be  built  on  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  nothing  but  its  high  wall  and  its  towers  are  to 
be  seen  from  the  sea.  This,  too,  has  been  a  much  con- 
tested place,  and  remained  in  possession  of  the  Turks 
till  after  the  formation  of  the  provisional  government 
under  IVIavrocordato.  It  forms  the  south-western  point 
of  the  IVIorea,  and  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity.  King 
Philip  gained  his  first  battle  over  the  Athenians  here, 
some  thousands  of  years  ago;  and  the  brave  old  Miau- 
lis  beat  the  Egpytian  fleet  in  the  same  bay,  without 
doubt,  in  a  manner  quite  as  deserving  of  as  long  a  re- 
membrance. It  is  like  a  city  of  the  dead — we  cannot 
even  see  a  sentinel  on  the  wall. 

*  *  *  :f:  :(:  :(: 

Passed  an  hour  in  the  mizen-chains  with  "  the  Cor- 
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sair"  in  my  hand,  and  Goran's  Bay  opening  on  the  lee. 
With  what  exquisite  pleasure  one  reads,  when  he  can 
look  off  from  the  page,  and  study  the  scene  of  the 
poet's  fiction: 

"In  Goran's  Bay  floats  many  a  galley  light, 
Tlirough  Goran's  lattices  the  lamps  burn  bright, 
For  Seyd,  the  Pacha,  makes  a  feast  lo-niglit." 

It  is  a  small,  deep  bay,  with  a  fortified  town,  on  the 
western  shore,  crowned  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea 
with  a  single  tall  tower.  A  small  aperture  near  the 
top  helps  to  realise  the  Corsair's  imprisonment,  and 
his  beautiful  interview  with  Gulnare: 

"  In  the  high  chamber  of  his  highest  tower 
Sate  Conrad  fetter'd  in  the  Pacha's  power,"  &c. 

The  Pirate's  Isle  is  said  to  have  been  Poros,  and  the 
original  of  the  Corsair  himself,  a  certain  HughCrevelier, 
who  filled  the  ^gean  with  terror  not  many  years  ago. 

Made  the  Cape  St.  Angelo,  the  southern  point  of 
Peloponnesus,  and  soon  after  the  Island  of  Cythera, 
near  which  Venus  rose  from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  We 
are  now  running  northerly,  along  the  coast  of  ancient 
Sparta.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  bare  and  rocky, 
and  looks  as  rude  and  hardy  as  the  character  of  its  an- 
cient sons.  I  have  been  passing  the  glass  in  vain, 
along  the  coast,  to  find  a  tree.  A  small  hermitage 
stands  on  the  desolate  extremity  of  the  Cape,  and  a 
Greek  monk,  the  pilot  tells  me,  has  lived  there  many 
years,  who  comes  from  his  cell,  and  stands  on  the  rock, 
with  his  arms  outspread  to  bless  the  passing  ship.  I 
looked  for  him  in  vain. 

A  French  man-of-war  bore  down  upon  us  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  saluted  the  commodore.  He  ran  so 
close,  that  we  could  see  the  features  of  his  officers  on 
the  poop.  It  is  a  noble  sight  at  sea,  a  fine  shij)  pass- 
ing, with  all  her  canvass  spread,  with  the  added  rapidi- 
ty of  your  own  course  and  hers.  The  peal  of  the 
guns  in  the  midst  of  the  solitary  ocean  had  a  singular 
efifect.     The  echo  came  back  from  the  naked  shores  of 
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Sparta  with  a  warlike  sound,  that  might  have  stirred 
old  Leonidas  in  his  grave.  The  smoke  rolled  away 
on  the  wind,  and  the  noble  ship  hoisted  her  royals 
once  more,  and  went  on  her  way.  We  are  making 
for  Napoli  di  Romania,  with  a  summer  breeze,  and 
hope  to  drop  anchor  beneath  its  fortress  at  sunset. 


LETTER    XXXIV. 

% 

The  harbour  of  Napoli — Tricoupi  and  Mavrocordato,  Otho's  cabi- 
net councillors — King  Olho — Prince  of  Saxe — Miaulis,  the 
Greek  admiral — Excursion  to  Argos,  the  ancient  Tirynthus. 

Napoli  di  Romaxia. — Anchored  in  the  harbour  of 
Napoli  after  dark.  An  English  frigate  lies  a  little 
farther  in;  a  French  and  a  Russian  brig-of-war  astern, 
and  two  Greek  steam-boats,  King  Otho's  yacht,  and  a 
quantity  of  Caiques,  fill  the  inner  port.  The  fort 
stands  a  hundred  feet  over  our  heads  on  a  bold  pro- 
montory, and  the  rocky  Palamidi  soars  a  hundred  feet 
still  higher,  on  a  crag  that  thrusts  its  head  sharply  into 
the  clouds,  as  if  it  would  lift  the  little  fortress  out  of  eye- 
sight. The  town  lies  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  an 
irregular-looking  heap  of  new  houses;  and  here,  at 
present,  resides  the  boy-king  of  Greece,  Otho  the  First. 
His  predecessors  were  Agamemnon  and  Perseus,  who, 
some  three  thousand  years  ago,  (more  or  less,  I  am 
not  certain  of  my  chronology,)  reigned  at  Argos  and 

Mycenae,  within  sight  of  his  present  capital. 

****** 

Went  ashore  with  the  commodore,  to  call  on  Tri- 
coupi and  iSIavrocordato,  the  king's  cabinet  council- 
lors. We  found  the  former  in  a  new  stone  house, 
slenderly  furnished,  and  badly  painted,  but  with  an 
entry  full  of  servants,  in  handsome  Greek  costumes. 
He  received  the  commodore  with  the  greatest  friend- 
liness. He  had  dined  with  him  on  board  the  'Consti- 
tution '  six  years  before,  when  his  prospects  were  less 
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promising  than  now.  He  is  a  short,  stout  man,  of 
dark  complexion,  and  very  bright  black  eyes,  and 
speaks  English  perfectly. 

Went  thence  to  Prince  Mavrocordato's.  He  occu- 
pies the  third  story  of  a  very  indifferent  house,  furnish- 
ed with  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  A  shabby  sofa, 
a  table,  two  chairs,  and  a  broken  tumbler,  holding  ink 
and  two  pens,  is  the  inventory  of  his  drawing-room. 
He  received  us  with  elegance  and  courtesy,  and  pre- 
sented us  to  his  wife.  She  gave  the  uncertainty  of 
their  residence  until  the  seat^of  government  was  de- 
cided on  as  the  apology  for  their  lodgings,  and  seemed 
immediately  to  forget  that  she  was  not  in  a  palace. 
Mavrocordato  is  a  strikingly  handsome  man,  with 
long,  curling  black  hair,  and  most  luxuriant  musta- 
chios.  His  mouth  is  bland,  and  his  teeth  uncommon- 
ly beautiful;  but  without  being  able  to  say  where  it 
lies,  there  is  an  expression  of  guile  in  his  face,  that 
shut  my  heart  to  him.  He  is  getting  fat,  and  there  is 
a  shade  of  red  in  the  clear  olive  of  his  cheek,  which  is 
very  uncommon  in  this  country.  The  commodore 
remarked  that  he  was  very  thin  when  he  was  here  six 
years  before.  The  settlement  of  affairs  in  Greece  has 
probably  relieved  him  from  a  great  deal  of  care. 

Presented,  with  the  commodore,  to  King  Otho. 
Tricoupi  officiated  as  chamberlain,  dressed  in  a  court- 
suit  of  light  blue,  wrought  with  silver.  The  royal 
residence  is  a  comfortable  house,  built  by  Capo  d'ls- 
tria,  in  the  principal  street  of  Napoli.  The  King's 
Aid,  a  son  of  Marco  Bozzaris,  a  very  fine  resolute- 
looking  young  man,  of  eighteen,  received  us  in  the 
ante-chamber,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  door  of  the 
inner  room  was  thrown  open.  His  Majesty  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  (a  gorgeous  red  velvet  arm- 
chair, raised  on  a  platform,  and  covered  with  a  splen- 
did canopy  of  velvet,)  and  with  a  low  bow  to  each  of 
us  as  we  entered,  he  addressed  his  conversation  im- 
mediately, and  without  embarrassment,  to  the  com- 
modore.    I  had  leisure  to  observe  him  closely  for  a 
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few  minutes.  He  appears  about  eighteen.  He  was 
dressed  in  an  exceedingly  well  cut  swallow-tailed  coat, 
of  very  light  blue,  with  a  red  standing  collar,  wrought 
with  silver.  The  same  work  upon  a  red  ground  was 
set  between  the  buttons  of  the  waist,  and  upon  the 
edges  of  the  skirts.  White  pantaloons,  and  the  ordi- 
nary straight  court-sword,  completed  his  dress.  He 
is  rather  tall,  and  his  figure  is  extremely  light  and  ele- 
gant. A  very  flat  nose,  and  high  cheek-bones,  are 
the  most  marked  features  of  his  face;  his  hair  is  straight, 
and  of  a  light  brown,  and  with  no  claim  to  beauty; 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  is  manly,  open  and 
prepossessing.  He  spoke  French  fluently,  though 
with  a  German  accent,  and  went  through  the  usual 
topics  of  a  royal  presentation  (very  much  the  same  all 
over  the  world)  with  grace  and  ease.  In  the  few  re- 
marks which  he  addressed  to  me,  he  said  that  he  pro- 
mised himself  great  pleasure  in  the  search  for  antiqui- 
ties in  Greece.  He  bowed  us  out  after  an  audience  of 
about  ten  minutes,  no  doubt  extremely  happy  to  ex- 
change his  court-coat  and  our  company  for  a  riding- 
frock  and  saddle.  His  horse  and  a  guard  of  twelve 
Lancers  were  in  waiting  at  the  door. 

The  king  usually  passes  his  evenings  with  the  Mis- 
ses Armansbergs,  the  daughters  of  the  president  of  the 
regency.  They  accompanied  him  from  Munich,  and 
are  the  only  ladies  in  his  realm  with  whom  he  is  ac- 
quainted. They  keep  a  carriage,  which  is  a  kind  of 
wonder  at  Napoli;  ride  on  horseback  in  the  English 
style,  very  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  Greeks; 
and  give  soirees  once  or  twice  a  week.  The  Count 
Armansberg  is  a  small,  shrewd-looking  man,  with  a 
thin  German  countenance,  and  agreeable  manners. 
He  is,  of  course,  the  real  king  of  Greece. 

The  most  agreeable  man  I  found  in  Napoli  was  the 
king's  uncle,  at  present  in  command  of  his  army.  He 
is  a  tall  and  uncommonly  handsome  soldier,  of  perhaps 
thirty-six  years,  and,  with  all  the  air  of  a  man  of  high 
birth,  has  the  open  and  frank  manners  of  the  camp. 
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He  has  been  twice  on  board  the  ship,  and  seemed  to 
consider  his  acquaintance  with  the  commodore's  fa- 
mily as  a  respite  from  exile.  The  Bavarian  officers  in 
his  suite  spoke  nothing  but  the  native  German,  and 
looked  like  mere  beef-eaters.  The  prince  returns  in 
two  years,  and  when  the  king  is  of  age,  his  Bavarian 
troops  leave  him,  and  he  commits  himself  to  the 
country. 

■^  -^  ^  'j*^  'T^  * 

Hired  the  only  two  public  vehicles  in  Napoli,  and 
set  off  with  the  commodore's  family,  on  an  excursion 
to  the  ancient  cities  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  left 
the  gate  built  by  the  Venetians,  and  still  adorned  with 
a  bas-relief  of  a  winged  lion,  at  nine  o'clock  of  a  clear 
Grecian  summer's  day.  Auguries  were  against  us. 
Pyrrhus  did  the  same  thing  with  his  elephants  and  his 
army,  one  morning  about  two  thousand  years  ago,  and 
was  killed  before  noon;  and  our  driver  stopped  his 
horses  a  half  mile  out  of  the  gate,  and  told  us  very 
gravely  that  the  evil  eye  was  upon  him.  He  had 
dreamed  that  he  \\di(\  found  ^  dollar  the  night  before — 
a  certain  sign  by  the  laws  of  witchcraft  in  Greece  that 
he  should  lose  one.  He  concluded  by  adding  another 
dollar  to  the  price  of  each  carriage. 

We  passed  the  house  of  old  Miaulis,  tlie  Greek  ad- 
miral, a  pretty  cottage,  a  mile  from  the  city,  and  imme- 
diately after  came  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Tiryn- 
thus,  the  city  of  Hercules.  The  walls,  built  of  the 
largest  hewn  stones  in  the  world,  still  stand,  and  will 
till  time  ends.  It  would  puzzle  modern  mechanics  to 
carry  them  away.  We  drove  along  the  same  road 
upon  which  Autolycus  taught  the  young  hero  to  drive 
a  chariot,  and,  passing  ruins  and  fragments  of  columns 
strewn  over  the  whole  length  of  the  plain  of  Argos, 
stopped  under  a  spreading  aspen-tree,  the  only  shade 
within  reach  of  the  eye.  A  dirty  khan  stood  a  few 
yards  off,  and  our  horses  were  to  remain  here  while 
we  ascended  the  hills  to  Mycen?e. 

It  was  a  hot  walk.  The  appearance  of  ladies,  as  we 
passed   through   a  small  Greek  village  on   our   way, 
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drew  out  all  the  inhabitants,  and  we  were  accompanied 
by  about  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  resembling 
very  much  in  complexion  and  dress  the  Indians  of  our 
country,  A  mile  from  our  carriages  we  arrived  at  a 
subterranean  structure,  built  in  the  side  of  the  hill,  with 
a  door  towards  the  east,  surmounted  b}'  the  hewn 
stone  so  famous  for  its  size  among  the  antiquities  of 
Greece.  It  shuts  the  tomb  of  old  Agamemnon.  The 
interior  is  a  hollow  cone,  with  a  small  chamber  at  the 
side,  and  would  make  "  very  eligible  lodgings  for  a 
single  gentleman,"  as  the  papers  say. 

We  kept  on  up  the  hill,  wondering  that  the  "  king 
of  many  islands  and  of  all  Argos,"  as  Homer  calls  him, 
should  have  built  his  cit}'  so  high  in  this  hot  climate. 
We  sat  down  at  last,  quite  fagged,  at  the  gate  of  a 
city  built  only  eighteen  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
A  descendant  of  Perseus  brought  us  some  water  in  a 
wooden  piggin,  and,  somewhat  refreshed,  we  went  on 
with  our  examination  of  the  ruins.  The  mere  weight 
of  the  walls  has  kept  them  together  three  thousand  six 
hundred  years.  You  can  judge  how  immovable  they 
must  be.  The  antiquaries  call  them  the  "  Cyclopean 
walls  of  Mycenae;"  and  nothing  less  than  a  giant,  I 
should  suppose,  would  dream  of  heaving  such  enor- 
mous masses  one  upon  the  other.  "  The  gate  of  the 
Lions,"  probably  the  principal  entrance  to  the  city,  is 
still  perfect.  The  bas-relief  from  which  it  takes  its 
name,  is  the  oldest  sculptured  stone  in  Europe.  It  is 
of  green  basalt,  representing  two  lions  rampant,  very 
finely  executed,  and  was  brought  from  Egypt.  An 
angle  of  the  city  wall  is  just  below,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
noble  aqueduct  are  still  visible,  following  the  curve  of 
the  opposite  hill,  and  descending  to  Mycenae  on  the 
northern  side.  I  might  bore  you  now  with  a  long 
chapter  on  antiquities,  (for,  however  dry  in  the  ab- 
stract, they  are  exceedingly  interesting  on  the  spot,) 
but  I  let  you  off.  Those  who  like  them  will  find 
Spohn  and  Wheeler,  Dodwell,  Leake,  and  Gell,  diffuse 
enough  for  the  most  classical  enthusiasm. 

VOL.  I. — 21 
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We  descended  by  a  rocky  ravine,  in  the  bosom  of 
which  lay  a  well  with  six  large  fig-trees  growing  at  its 
brink.  A  woman, burnt  black  with  the  sun,  was  drawing 
water  in  a  goat-skin,  and  we  were  too  happy  to  get  into 
the  shade,  and,  in  the  name  of  Pan,  sink  delicacy  and  ask 
for  a  drink  of  w^atcr.  1  have  seen  the  time  when  nec- 
tar in  a  cup  of  gold  would  have  been  less  refreshing. 

We  arrived  at  the  aspen  about  two  o'clock,  and  made 
preparations  for  our  dinner.  The  sea-breeze  had  sprung 
up,  and  came  freshly  over  the  plain  of  Argos.  We  put 
our  claret  in  a  goat-skin  of  water  hung  at  one  of  the 
wheels,  the  Ixisket  was  produced,  the  ladies  sat  in  the 
interior  of  the  carriage,  and  the  commodore  and  his  son 
and  myself  made  tables  of  the  footboards ;  and  thus  we 
achieved  a  meal  which,  if  meals  are  measured  by  con- 
tent, old  King  Danaus  and  his  fifty  daughters  might 
have  risen  from  their  grave  to  envy  us. 

A  very  handsome  Greek  woman  had  brought  us 
water,  and  stood  near  while  we  were  eating ;  and  mak- 
ing: over  to  her  the  remnants  of  the  ham  and  its  condi- 
ments  and  the  empty  bottles,  with  which  she  seemed 
made  happy  for  a  day,  we  went  on  our  way  to  Argos. 

"Rivers  die,"  it  is  said,  "as  well  as  men  and  cities." 
We  drove  through  the  bed  of"  Father  Inachus,"  which 
was  a  respectable  river  in  the  time  of  Homer,  but  which, 
in  our  day,  would  be  puzzled  to  drown  a  much  less 
thing  than  a  king.  Men  achieve  immortality  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways.  King  Inachus  might  have  beeia  forgot- 
ten as  the  first  Argive  ;  but  by  drowning  himself  in  the 
river  which  afterwards  took  his  name,  every  know- 
ledge-hunter that  travels  the  world  is  compelled  to  look 
up  his  history.  So  St.  Ncpomuc  became  the  guardian 
of  bridges  by  breaking  his  neck  over  one. 

The  modern  Argos  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient. 
It  is  tolerably  populous,  but  it  is  a  town  of  most  wretch- 
ed hovels.  We  drove  through  several  long  streets  of 
mud  houses  with  thatched  roofs,  completely  open  in 
front,  and  the  whole  family  huddled  together  on  the 
clay  floor,  with   no  furniture  but  a  flock-bed   in  the 
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corner.  The  first  settlement  by  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
on  the  sediment  of  the  Deluge  must  have  looked  like 
it.  Mud,  stones,  and  beggars  were  all  we  saw.  Old 
Pyrrhus  was  killed  here,  after  all  his  battles,  by  a  tile 
from  a  house-top ;  but  modern  Argos  has  scarce  a  roof 
high  enough  to  overtop  his  helmet. 

We  left  our  carriages  in  the  street,  and  walked  to  the 
ruins  of  the  amphitheatre.  The  brazen  thalamos  in 
which  Danae  was  confined  when  Jupiter  visited  her  in 
a  shower  of  gold,  was  near  this  spot, — the  supposed 
site  of  most  of  tlse  thirty  temples  once  famous  in  Argos. 

Some  solid  brick  walls,  the  seats  of  the  amphitheatre 
cut  into  the  solid  rock  of  the  hill,  the  rocky  Acropolis 
above,  and  twenty  or  thirty  horses  tied  together,  and 
treading  out  grain  on  a  threshing-floor  in  the  open  field, 
were  all  we  found  ancient  or  picturesque  in  the  capitol 
of  the  Argives.  A  hot,  sultry  afternoon  was  no  time 
to  weave  romance  from  such  materials. 

We  returned  to  our  carriages,  and  while  the  Greek 
was  getting  his  horses  into  their  harness,  we  entered  a 
most  unpromising  cafe,  for  shade  and  water.  A  billiard- 
table  stood  in  the  centre;  and  the  high  broad  bench  on 
which  the  Turks  seat  themselves,  with  their  legs  crook- 
ed under  them,  stretched  around  the  wall.  The  pro- 
prietor was  a  Venetian  woman,  who  sighed,  as  she  might 
well,  for  a  gondola.  The  kingdom  of  Agamemnon 
was  not  to  her  taste. 

After  waiting  a  while  here  for  the  sun  to  get  behind 
the  hills  of  Sparta,  we  received  a  message  from  our 
coachman,  announcing  that  he  was  arrested.  The 
"  evil  eye"  had  not  glanced  upon  him  in  vain.  There 
was  no  returning  without  him,  and  I  walked  over  with 
the  commodore  to  see  what  could  he  done.  A  fine- 
looking  man  sat  cross-legged  on  a  bench,  in  the  upper 
room  of  a  building  adjoining  a  prison,  and  a  man  with 
a  pen  in  his  hand  was  reading  the  indictment.  The 
driver  had  struck  a  child  who  was  climbing  on  his 
wheel.  I  pleaded  his  case  in  "  choice  Italian ;"  and 
after  a  half-hour's  delay,  they  dismissed  him,  exacting 
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a  dollar  as  a  security  for  re-appearance.      It  was  a 
curious  verification  of  his  morning's  omen. 

We  drove  on  over  the  plain,  met  the  king,  five 
camels,  and  the  Misses  Armansbergs,  and  were  on 
board  soon  after  sunset 


LETTER  XXXV. 

Visit  from  King  Otho  and  Miaulis — Vi&its  an  English  and  Rus- 
sian frigate — Beauty  of  the  Grecian  men — Lake  Lerna — The 
Hermionicus  Sinus — Hydra — Egiria. 

Napoli  di  Romania. — Went  ashore  with  one  of  the 
officers,  to  look  for  the  fountain  of  Canathus.  Its  waters 
had  the  property  (vide  Pausanias)  of  renewing  the  in- 
fant pui'ity  of  the  women  who  bathed  \n  them.  Juno 
used  it  once  a  year.  We  found  but  one  natural  spring 
in  all  Napoli.  It  stands  in  a  narrow  street,  filled  with 
tailors,  and  is  adorned  with  a  marble  font  bearing  a 
Turkish  inscription.  Two  girls  were  drawing  water  in 
skins.  We  drank  a  little  of  it,  but  found  nothing  pe- 
culiar in  the  taste.  Its  virtues  are  confined  probably 
to  the  other  sex.  *  *  *  * 

The  king  visited  the  ship.  As  his  barge  left  the 
pier,  the  vessels  of  war  in  the  harbour  manned  their 
yards  and  fired  the  royal  salute.  He  was  accompanied 
by  young  Bozzaris  and  the  prince,  his  uncle,  and  dress- 
ed in  the  same  uniform  in  which  he  received  us  at  our 
presentation.  As  he  stepped  on  the  deck,  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Commodore  Patterson,  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  a  more  elegant  and  well-proportioned  man.  The 
frigate  was  in  her  usual  admirable  order,  and  the  king 
expressed  his  surprise  and  gratification  at  every  turn. 
His  questions  were  put  with  uncommon  judgment  for  a 
landsman.  We  had  heard,  indeed,  on  board  the  En- 
glish frigate  which  brought  him  from  Trieste,  that  he 
lost  no  opportunity  of  learning  the  duties  and  manage- 
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mcnt  of  the  ship,  keeping  watch  with  the  midshipmen, 
and  running  from  one  deck  to  the  other  at  all  hours. 
After  going  thoroughly  through  the  ship,  the  Commo- 
dore presented  him  to  his  family.  He  seemed  very 
much  pleased  with  the  ease  and  frankness  with  which 
he  was  received,  and,  seating  himself  with  our  fair 
countrywomen  in  the  after-cabin,  prolonged  his  visit  to 
a  very  unceremonious  length,  conversing  with  the  most 
unreserved  gaiety.  The  yards  were  manned  again,  the 
salutes  fired  once  more,  and  tlie  king  of  Greece  tossed 
his  oars  for  a.;noment  under  the  stern,  and  pulled 
ashore.  *  *  *  *  *        _ 

Had  the  pleasure  and  honour  of  showing  Miaulis 
through  the  ship.  The  old  man  came  on  board  very 
modestly,  without  even  announcing  himself,  and  as  he 
addressed  one  of  the  officers  in  Italian,  I  was  struck 
with  his  noble  appearance,  and  offered  my  services  as 
interpreter.  He  was  dressed  in  the  Hydriote  costume, 
the  full  blue  trowsers  gathered  at  the  knee,  a  short  open 
jacket  worked  with  black  braid,  and  a  red  skull-cap. 
His  lieutenant,  dressed  in  the  same  costume — a  tall,  su- 
perb-looking Greek — was  his  only  attendant.  He  was 
quite  at  home  on  board,  comparing  the  "  United  States" 
continuall}'  to  the  Hellas,  the  American-built  frigate 
which  he  commanded.  Every  one  on  board  was  struck 
with  the  noble  simplicity  and  dignity  of  his  address.  I 
have  seldom  seen  a  man  who  impressed  me  more.  He 
requested  me  to  express  his  pleasure  at  his  visit,  and  his 
friendly  feelings  to  the  Commodore,  and  invited  us  to 
his  country-house,  which  he  pointed  out  from  the  deck, 
just  without  the  city.  Every  officer  in  the  ship  uncov- 
ered as  he  passed.  The  gratification  at  seeing  him  was 
universal.  He  looks  worthy  to  be  one  of  the  "  three" 
that  Byron  demanded,  in  his  impassioned  verse, 
"  To  make  a  new  Thermopylae." 

*  _*  *  *  «  * 

Returned  visits  of  ceremony,  with  the  Commodore, 
to  the  English  and  Russian  vessels  of  war. 

Captain  Lyon  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  his  late 
21* 
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passenger,  king  Otho,  both  as  to  disposition  and  talent. 
Somewhere  in  the  ^*Egean,  one  of  his  Bavarian  servants 
fell  overboard,  and  the  boatswain  jumped  after  him,  and 
sustained  him  till  the  boat  was  lowered  to  his  relief.  On 
his  reaching  tlie  deck,  the  king  drew  a  valuable  re- 
peater from  his  pocket,  and  presented  it  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  the  crew.  He  certainly  has  caught  the 
"trick  of  royalty"  in  its  perfection. 

The  guard  presented,  the  boatswain  "  piped  us  over 
the  side,"  and  we  pulled  alongside  the  Russian.  The 
file  of  marines  drawn  up  in  honour  of  the  Commodore 
on  her  quarter-deck,  looked  like  so  many  standing 
bears.  Features  and  limbs  so  brutally  coarse  I  never 
saw.  The  officers,  however,  were  very  gentlemanlike, 
and  the  vessel  was  in  beautiful  condition.  In  inquiring 
after  the  health  of  the  ladies  on  board  our  ship,  the  cap- 
tain and  his  lieutenant  rose  from  their  seats  and  made  a 
low  bow — a  degree  of  chivalrous  courtesy  very  uncom- 
mon, I  fancy,  since  the  days  of  Sir  Piercie  Shafton.  I 
left  his  imperial  majesty's  ship  with  an  improved  im- 
pression of  him.  »  *  *  * 

They  are  a  gallant-looking  people,  the  Greeks.  By- 
ron says  of  them,  "all  are  beautiful,  very  much  resem- 
bling the  busts  of  Alcibiades."  We  Avalked  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city  this  evening,  on  the  plain  of  Ar- 
gos.  The  whole  population  were  out  in  their  Sunday 
costumes,  and  no  theatrical  ballet  was  ever  more  showy 
than  the  scene.  They  are  a  very  affectionate  people, 
and  walk  usually  hand  in  hand,  or  sit  upon  the  rocks  at 
the  road-side,  with  their  arms  over  each  other's  shoul- 
ders ;  and  their  picturesque  attitudes  and  lofty  gait,  com- 
bined wuth  the  flowing  beauty  of  their  dress,  give  them 
all  the  ap}>earance  of  heroes  on  the  stage.  1  saw  liter- 
ally no  handsome  women,  but  the  men  were  magnifi- 
cent, almost  without  exception.  Among  others,  a  young 
man  passed  us  with  wliose  personal  beauty  the  whole 
party  were  struck.  As  he  went  by,  he  laid  his  hand 
on  his  breast  and  bowed  to  tlie  ladies,  raising  his  red 
cap,  with  his  flowing  blue  tassel,  at  the  same  time,  with 
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])erfect  grace.  It  was  a  young  man  to  whom  I  had  been 
introciueed  the  day  previous,  a  brother  of  Mavromicha- 
lis,  the  assassin  of  Capo  d'Istrias.  He  is  about  seven- 
teen, tall  and  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  has  the  eye  of  a 
falcon.  His  family  is  one  of  the  first  in  Greece;  and 
his  brother,  who  was  a  fellow  of  superb  beauty,  is  said 
to  have  died  in  the  true  heroic  style,  believing  that  he 
had  rid  his  country  of  a  tyrant. 

The  view  of  Napoli  and  the  Palimidifrom  tlie  plain, 
with  its  background  of  the  Spartan  mountains,  and  the 
blue  line  of  the  Argolic  Gulf  between,  is  very  fine. 
The  home  of  the  Nemean  lion,  the  lofty  hill  rising 
above  Argos,  was  enveloped  in  a  black  cloud  as  the  sun 
set  on  our  walk  ;  the  short  twilight  of  Greece  thickened 
upon  us;  and  the  white,  swaying  juktanillas  of  the 
Greeks  striding  past,  had  the  effect  of  spirits  gliding  by 
in  the  dark. 

The  king,  with  his  guard  of  lancers  on  a  hard  trot, 
passed  us  near  the  gate,  followed  close  by  the  Misses 
Armansberg;,  mounted  on  fine  Hungarian  horses.  His 
majesty  rides  beautifully,  and  the  effect  of  the  short, 
high-borne  flag  on  the  tips  of  the  lances,  and  the  tall 
Polish  caps  with  their  cord  and  tassels  is  highly  pictu- 
resque. '  *  *  *  * 

INIade  an  excursion  with  the  Commodore  across  the 
Gulf  to  Lake  Lerna,  the  home  of  the  Hydra.  We  saw 
nothing  save  the  half-dozen  small  marshy  lakes,  whose 
overflow  devastated  the  country,  until  they  were 
dammed  by  Hercules,  who  is  thus  poetically  said  to  have 
killed  a  many-headed  monster.  We  visited,  near-by, 
"the  jVIills,"  which  were  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
famoOs  battles  of  tlie  late  struggle.  The  mill  is  supplied 
by  a  lovely  stream,  issuing  from  beneath  a  rock,  and 
running  a  short  course  of  twenty  or  thirty  rods  to  the 
sea.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  human  blood  has  ever 
stained  its  pure  waters.  *  *  * 

Left  Napoli  with  the  daylight  breeze,  and  are  now 
entering  the  Hermionicus  Sinus.  A  more  barren  land 
never  rose  upon  the  eye.    The  ancients  considered  this 
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part  of  Greece  so  near  to  hell,  that  they  omitted  to  put 
the  usual  oboloii  into  the  hands  of  those  who  died  here, 
to  pay  their  passage  across  the  Styx.  *  * 

Off  the  town  of  Hydra.  This  is  the  birthplace  of 
Miaulis,  and  its  neighbour  island,  Spesia,  that  of  the 
sailor-heroine  Bobolina.  It  is  a  heap  of  square  stone- 
houses,  set  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  order.  I  see  with  the  glass  an  old  Greek 
smoking  on  his  balcony,  with  his  feet  over  the  railing, 
and  half-a-dozen  bare-legged  women  getting  a  boat  into 
tiic  water  on  the  beach.  The  whole  island  has  a  deso- 
late and  sterile  aspect.  Across  the  strait,  directly  op- 
posite the  town,  lies  a  lovely  green  valley,  with  olive- 
groves  and  pastures  between,  and  hundreds  of  grey 
cattle  feeding,  in  all  the  peace  of  Arcadia.  I  have  seen 
such  pictures  so  seldom  of  late,  that  it  is  like  a  medi- 
cine to  my  sight.  "  The  sea  and  the  sky,"  after  a 
while,  "lie  like  a  load  on  the  weary  eye."         *         * 

In  passing  two  small  islands  just  now,  we  caught 
a  glimpse  between  them  of  the  "  John  Adams"  sloop 
of  war,  under  full  sail  in  the  opposite  direction.  Five 
minutes  sooner  or  later  we  should  have  missed  her.  She 
has  been  cruising  in  the  Archipelago  a  month  or  two, 
waiting  the  commodore's  arrival,  and  has  on  board  de- 
spatches and  letters,  which  make  the  meeting  a  very  ex- 
citing one  to  the  officers.  There  is  a  general  stir  of 
expectation  on  board,  in  which  my  only  share  is  that  of 
sympathy.  She  brings  her  news  from  Smyrna,  to  which 
port,  though  my  course  has  been  errant  enough,  you  will 

scarce  have  thought  of  directing  a  letter  for  me. 

*  «  *  *  *  * 

Anchored  off  the  island  of  Egina,  a  mile  from  the 
town.  The  rocks  which  King  ^Eacus  (since  Judge 
^acus  of  the  infernal  regions)  raised  in  the  harbour  to 
keep  off  the  pirates,  prevent  our  nearer  approach.  A 
beautiful  garden  of  oranges  and  figs  close  to  our  anchor- 
age promises  to  reconcile  us  to  our  position.  The  little 
bay  is  completely  shut  in  by  mountainous  islands,  and 
the  sun  pours  down  upon  us,  unabated  by  the  "  wooing 
Egean  wind," 
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The  Maid  of  Athens — Romance  and  reality — American  benefac- 
tions to  Greece — School  of  Capo  d'Istrias — Grecian  disin- 
terestedness— Ruins  of  the  most  ancient  temple — Beauty  of 
the  Grecian  landscape — Hope  for  the  land  of  Epaminondas 
and  Aristides. 

Island  of  Egixa. — The  "Maid  of  Athens,"  in  thevery 
teeth  of  poetry,  has  become  Mrs.  Black  ofEgina!  The 
beautiful  Teresa  Makri — of  whom  Byron  asked  back 
his  heart, — of  whom  Moore  and  Hobhouse,  and  the  poet 
himself,  have  written  so  much  and  so  passionately, — 
has  forgotten  the  sweet  burden  of  the  sweetest  of  love- 
songs,  and  taken  the  unromantic  name  of  a  Scotchman! 

The  Commodore  proposed  that  we  should  call  upon 
her  on  our  way  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  this  morning. 
We  pulled  up  to  the  town  in  the  barge, and  landed  on  the 
handsome  pier  built  by  Dr.  Howe,  (who  expended  thus, 
most  judiciously,  a  part  of  the  provisions  sent  from  our 
country  in  his  charge,)  and, finding  a  Greek  in  the  crowd, 
who  understood  a  little  Italian,  we  were  soon  on  our  way 
to  INIrs.  Black's.  Our  guide  was  a  fine,  grave-looking  man 
of  forty,  with  a  small  cockade  on  his  red  cap,  which  indi- 
cated that  he  was,  some  way,  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. He  laid  his  hand  on  his  heart  when  I  asked  him  if 
he  had  known  any  Americans  in  Egina.  "  They  built 
this,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  pier,  the  handsome  gra- 
nite posts  of  which  we  were  passing  at  the  moment. 
"  They  gave  us  bread  and  meat,  and  clothing,  when  we 
should  otherwise  have  perished."  It  was  said  with  a 
look  and  tone  that  thrilled  me.  I  felt  as  if  the  whole 
debt  of  sympathy,  which  Greece  owes  our  country, 
were  repaid  by  this  one  energetic  expression  of  gratitude. 

We  stopped  opposite  a  small  gate,  and  the  Greek 
went  in  with  our  cards.  It  was  a  small  stone  house  of  a 
story  and  a  half,  with  aricketyflightofwooden  steps  at  the 
side,  and  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  sign  of  a  flower  in  court 
or  window.  If  there  had  been  but  a  geranium  in  the 
porch,  or  a  rose-tree  by  the  gate,  for  description's  sake'. 
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Mr.  Black  was  out — Mrs.  Black  was  in.  We  walk- 
ed up  the  creaking  steps,  with  a  Scotch  terrier  barking 
and  snapping  at  our  heels,  and  were  met  at  the  door  by 
really  a  very  pretty  woman.  She  smiled  as  I  apolo- 
gised for  our  intrusion,  and  a  sadder  or  a  sweeter  smile 
I  never  saw.  She  said  her  welcome  in  a  few,  simple 
words  of  Italian,  and  I  thought  there  were  few  sweeter 
voices  in  the  world.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  not  learned 
English  3^et.  She  coloured,  and  said  "  No,  Signore,!" 
and  the  deep-red  spot  in  her  cheek  faded  gradually 
down,  in  tints  a  painter  would  remember.  Her  hus- 
band, she  said,  had  wished  to  learn  her  language,  and 
would  never  let  her  speak  English. 

I  wished  to  ask  her  of  Lord  Byron,  but  I  had  heard 
that  the  poet's  admiration  had  occasioned  the  usual 
scandal  attendant  on  every  kind  of  pre-eminence,  and 
her  modest  and  timid  manners,  while  they  assured  me 
of  her  purity  of  heart,  made  me  afraid  to  venture  where 
there  was  even  a  possibility  of  wounding  her.  She  sat 
in  a  drooping  attitude  on  the  coarsely-covered  divan, 
which  occupied  three  sides  of  the  little  room,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  believe  that  any  eye  but  her  husband's 
had  ever  looked  upon  her,  or  that  the  "  wells  of  her 
heart"  had  ever  been  drawn  upon  for  any  thing  deeper 
than  the  simple  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother. 

She  offered  us  some  sweetmeats,  the  usual  Greek 
compliment  to  visitors,  as  we  rose  to  go,  and  laying  her 
hand  upon  her  heart,  in  the  beautiful  custom  of  the 
country,  requested  me  to  express  her  thanks  to  the  Com- 
modore for  the  honour  he  had  done  her  in  calling,  and 
to  wish  him  and  his  family  every  happiness.  A  ser- 
vant girl,  very  shabbily  dressed,  stood  at  the  side-door, 
and  we  offered  her  some  money,  which  she  might  have 
taken  unnoticed.  She  drew  herself  up  very  coldly,  and 
refused  it,  as  if  she  thouglit  we  had  quite  mistaken  her. 
In  a  country  where  gifts  of  the  kind  are  so  universal,  it 
spoke  well  for  the  pride  of  the  family,  at  least. 

I  turned,  after  we  had  taken  leave,  and  made  an 
apology  to  speak  to  her  again;  for,  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  impression  she  had  made  upon  me,  I  had  for- 
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gotten  to  notice  her  dress,  and  I  was  not  sure  that  I 
could  remember  a  single  feature  of  her  face.  We  had 
called  unexpectedly,  of  course,  and  her  dress  was  very 
plain.  A  red  cloth  cap  bound  about  the  temples,  with 
a  coloured  shawl,  whose  folds  were  mingled  with  large 
braids  of  dark-brown  hair,  and  decked  with  a  tassel  of 
blue  silk,  which  fell  to  her  left  shoulder,  forn^ed  her 
head-dress.  In  other  respects  she  was  dressed  like  a 
European.  She  is  a  little  above  the  middle  height, 
slightly  and  well  formed,  and  walks  weakly,  like  most 
Greek  w'omen,  as  if  her  feet  were  too  small  for  her 
weight.  Her  skin  is  dark  and  clear,  and  she  has  a 
colour  in  her  cheek  and  lips  that  looks  to  me  consump- 
tive. Her  teeth  are  white  and  regular,  her  face  oval, 
and  her  forehead  and  nose  form  the  straight  line  of  the 
Grecian  model — one  of  the  few  instances  I  have  ever 
seen  of  it.  Her  eyes  are  large  and  of  a  soft,  liquid 
hazel,  and  this  is  her  chief  beauty.  There  is  that  "  look- 
ing out  of  the  soul  through  them,"  which  Byron  always 
described  as  constituting  the  loveliness  that  most  moved 
him.  I  made  up  my  mind  as  we  walked  away,  that 
she  would  be  a  lovely  woman  any  where.  Her  horrid 
name,  and  the  unprepossessing  circumstances  in  which 
we  found  her,  had  uncharmed,  I  thought,  all  poetical 
delusion  that  would  nalurally  surround  her  as  the  "Maid 
of  Athens."  We  met  her  as  simple  JNIrs.  Black,  whose 
Scotch  husband's  terrier  had  worried  us  at  her  door; 
and  we  left  her,  feeling  that  the  poetry  which  she  had 
called  forth  from  the  heart  of  Byron  was  her  due  by 
every  law  of  loveliness. 

From  the  house  of  the  Maid  of  Athens  we  walked 
to  the  school  of  Capo  d'Istrias.  It  is  a  spacious  stone 
quadrangle,  inclosing  a  court  handsomely  railed  and 
gravelled,  and  furnished  with  gymnastic  apparatus. 
School  was  out,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  boys 
were  playing  in  the  area.  An  intelligent-looking  man 
accompanied  us  through  the  museum  of  antiquities, 
where  we  saw  nothing  very  much  worth  noticing,  after 
the   collections  of  Rome,  and   to  the  library,  where 
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there  was  a  superb  bust  of  Capo  d'Istrias,  done  by  a  Ro- 
man artist.  It  is  a  noble  head,  reseinbhng  Washington. 
We  bought  a  large  basket  of  grapes  for  a  few  cents  in 
returning  to  the  boat,  and  offered  money  to  one  or  two 
common  men  who  had  been  of  assistance  to  us,  but  no  one 
ivoiild  receive  it.  I  italicise  the  remark,  because  the 
Greeks  are  so  often  stigmatised  as  utterly  mercenary. 

We  pulled  along  the  shore,  passing  round  the  point 
on  which  stands  a  single  fluted  column,  the  only  re- 
mains of  a  magnificent  temple  of  Venus,  and,  getting 
the  wind,  hoisted  a  sail,  and  ran  down  the  northern  side 
of  the  island  five  or  six  miles,  till  we  arrived  opposite 
the  mountain  on  which  stands  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Panhellenios.  The  view  of  it  from  the  sea  was  like  that 
of  a  temple  drawn  on  the  sky.  It  occupies  the  very 
peak  of  the  mountain,  and  is  seen  many  miles  on  either 
side  by  the  mariner  of  the  ^gean. 

A  couple  of  wild-looking  handsome  fellows,  bare- 
headed and  bare-Icgged,  with  shirts  and  trowsers  reach- 
ing to  the  knee,  lay  in  a  small  caique  under  the  shore  ; 
and,  as  we  landed,  the  taller  of  the  two  laid  his  hand  on 
his  breast,  and  offered  to  conduct  us  to  the  temple. 
The  ascent  was  about  a  mile. 

We  toiled  over  ploughed  fields,  with  here  and  there 
a  cluster  of  fig-trees,  wild  patches  of  rock  and  briar,  and 
an  occasional  wall,  and  arrived  breathless  at  the  top 
where  a  cool  wind  met  us  from  the  other  side  of  the 
sea  with  delicious  refreshment. 

We  sat  down  among  the  ruins  of  the  oldest  temple 
of  Greece,  after  that  of  Corinth.  Twenty-three  noble 
columns  still  lifted  their  heads  over  us,  after  braving 
the  tempests  of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  The 
ground  about  was  piled  up  with  magnificent  fragments 
of  marble,  preserving,  even  in  their  fall,  the  sharp  edges 
of  the  admirable  sculpture  of  Greece.  The  Doric  capi- 
tal, the  simple  frieze,  the  well-fitted  frustra,  might  al- 
most be  restored  in  the  perfection  w^ith  which  they 
were  left  by  the  last  touch  of  the  chisel. 

The  view  hence  comprised  a  classic  world.  There 
was  ^ithe?is/     The  broad  mountain  over  the  intensely 
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blue  gulf  at  our  feet  was  Hymettus,  and  a  bright  white 
summit  as  of  a  mound  between  it  and  the  sea,  glitter- 
ing brightly  in  the  sun,  was  the  venerable  pile  of  tem- 
ples in  the  Acropolis.  To  the  left,  Corinth  was  distin- 
guishable over  its  low  Isthmus,  and  Megara  and  Sala- 
mis  ;  and  following  down  the  wavy  line  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Attica,  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  modern 
Cape  Colonna,  dropped  the  horizon  upon  the  sea.  One 
might  sit  out  his  life  amid  these  loftily  placed  ruins, 
and  scarce  exhaust  in  thouglit  the  human  history  that 
has  unrolled  within  the  scope  of  his  eye. 

We  passed  two  or  three  hours  wandering  about 
among  the  broken  columns,  and  gazing  away  to  the 
main  and  the  distant  isles,  confessing  the  surpassing 
beauty  of  Greece.  Yet  have  its  mountains  scarce  a 
green  spot,  and  its  vales  are  treeless  and  uninhabited, 
and  all  that  constitutes  desolation  is  there  ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  you  neither  miss  the  verdure  nor  the 
people,  nor  find  it  desolate.  The  outline  of  Greece,  in 
the  first  place,  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  moun- 
tains lean  down  into  the  valleys,  and  the  plains  swell 
up  to  the  mountains,  and  the  islands  rise  from  the  sea, 
with  a  mixture  of  boldness  and  grace  altogether  pecu- 
liar. In  the  most  lonely  parts  of  the  ^gean,  where 
you  can  see  no  trace  of  a  human  foot,  it  strikes  you  like 
a  foreign  land.  Then  the  atmosphere  is  its  own,  and 
it  exceeds  that  of  Italy,  far.  It  gives  it  the  look  of  a 
land:5cape  seen  through  a  faintly  tinted  glass.  Soft  blue 
mists  of  the  most  rarified  and  changing  shades  envelope 
the  mountains  on  the  clearest  day,  and,  without  obscur- 
ing the  most  distant  points  perceptibly,  give  hill  and  vale 
a  beauty  that  surpasses  that  of  verdure.  I  never  saw 
such  air  as  I  see  in  Greece.  It  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  herbless  and  rocky  scenery  about  us,  as  a  veil  over 
the  face  of  a  woman. 

The  islander  who  had  accompanied  us  to  the  temple, 
stood  on  a  fragment  of  a  column,  still  as  a  statue,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  sea  towards  Athens.     His  figure 
for  athletic  grace  of  mould,  and  his  head  and  features, 
VOL.  I. — 22 
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for  the  expression  of  manly  beauty  and  character,  might 
have  been  models  to  Piiidias.  The  beautiful  and  poeti- 
cal land,  of  which  he  inherited  his  share  of  unparal- 
leled glory,  lay  around  him.  I  asked  myself  why  it 
should  have  become,  as  it  seems  to  be,  the  despair  of 
the  philanthropist.  Why  should  its  people,  who  in  the 
opinion  of  'Childc  Harold'  are  "nature's  favourites 
still,"  be  branded  and  abandoned  as  irreclaimable 
rogues,  and  the  source  to  which  we  owe,  even  to  this 
day,  our  highest  models  of  taste,  be  neglected  and  for- 
gotten? The  nine  days'  enthusiasm  for  Greece  has 
died  away,  and  she  has  received  a  king  from  a  family 
of  despots.  But  there  seems  to  me  in  her  very  beauty, 
and  in  the  still  superior  qualities  of  her  children,  wher- 
ever they  have  room  for  competition,  a  promise  of  re- 
suscitation. The  convulsions  of  Europe  may  leave  her 
soon  to  herself;  and  the  slipper  of  the  Turk  and  the 
hand  of  the  Christian,  once  lifted  fairly  from  her  neck, 
she  will  rise,  and  stand  up  amid  these  imperishable  tem- 
ples, once  more  J'reef 
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Athens — Ruins  of  the  Parthenon — The  Acropolis — Temple  of 
Theseus — Burial-place  of  the  son  of  Miaulis — Bavarian  senti- 
nel— Turkish  mosque,  erected  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  Par- 
thenon— Wretched  habitations  of  the  modern  Athenians. 

Egean  Sea. — We  got  under  weigh  this  morning,  and 
stood  towards  Athens,  followed  by  the  sloop-of-war 
John  Adams,  which  had  come  to  anchor  under  our 
stern  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Egina.  The  dav  is 
like  every  day  of  the  Grecian  summer,  heavenly.  The 
stillness  and  beauty  of  a  new  world  lie  about  us.  The 
ships  steal  on  with  their  clouds  of  canvass  just  filling  in 
the  light  breeze  of  the  ^gean,  and,  withdrawing  the 
eye  from  the  lofty  temple  crowning  the  mountain  on 
our  lee,  whose  shining  columns  shift  slowly  as  we  pass, 
we  could  believe  ourselves  asleep  on  the  sea.     I  have 
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been  repeating  toimyself  the  beautiful  reflection  of  Ser- 
vius  Suipitius,  which  occurs  in  his  letter  of  condolence 
to  Cicero,  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  written  on  this 
very  spot.*  "On  my  return  from  Asia,"  he  says,  "as 
I  was  sailing  from  Egina  towards  Megara,  I  began  to 
contemplate  the  prospect  of  tlie  countries  around  me. 
Egina  was  behind,  Megara  before  me  ;  Pirgeus  on  the 
right,  Corinth  on  the  left;  all  which  towns,  once  famous 
and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned  and  buried  in  the 
ruins:  upon  this  sight,  I  could  not  but  presently  think 
within  myself,  'Alas  !  how  do  we  poor  mortals  fret  and 
vex  ourselves  if  any  of  our  friends  happen  to  die  or  be 
killed,  whose  life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the  carcases  of 
so  many  cities  lie  here  exposed  before  me  in  one  view!"' 

The  columns  of  the  Parthenon  are  easily  distinguish- 
able with  the  glass,  and  to  the  right  of  the  Acropolis,  in 
the  plain,  I  see  a  group  of  tall  ruins,  which  by  the  posi- 
tion must  be  near  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  I  turn  the 
glass  upon  the  sides  of  the  mount  Hymettus,  whose 
beds  of  thyme  "the  long,  long  summer  gilds,"  and  I 
can  scarce  believe  that  the  murmur  of  the  bees  is  not 
stealing  over  the  water  to  my  ear.  Can  this  be  Athens? 
Are  these  the  same  isles  and  mountains  Alcibiades  saw, 
returning  with  his  victorious  galleys  from  the  Helles- 
pont ;  the  same  that  faded  from  the  long  gaze  of  the 
conqueror  of  Salamis,  leaving  his  ungrateful  country 
for  exile ;  the  same  that  to  have  seen,  for  a  Roman,  was 
to  be  complete  as  a  man  ;  the  same  whose  proud  dames 
wore  the  golden  grasshopper  in  their  hair,  as  a  boasting 
token  that  they  had  sprung  from  the  soil ;  the  same 
where  Pericles  nursed  the  Arts,  and  Socrates  and  Plato 
taught  "humanity,"  and  Epicurus  walked  with  his  dis- 
ciples, looking  for  truth  ?  What  an  offset  are  these 
thrilling  thoughts,  with  the  nearing  view  in  my  sight, 
to  a  whole  calendar  of  common  misfortune  ! 

Dropped  anchor  in  the  Piraeus,  the  port  of  Athens. 
The  city  is  five  miles  in  the  interior,  and  the  "  arms  of 
Athens,"  as  the  extending  walls  were  called,  stretched 

*  "Ex  Asia  rediens,"  &c — I  have  given  the  translation  from 
Middletoa's  Cicero. 
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in  the  times  of  the  republic  from  the -Acropolis  to  the 
sea.  The  Piraeus,  noAv  nearly  a  deserted  port,  with  a 
few  wretched  houses,  was  then  a  large  city.  It  wants 
an  hour  to  sunset,  and  I  am  about  starting  with  one  of 
the  officers  to  walk  to  Athens.  *  *  * 

Five  miles  more  sacred  in  history  than  those  be- 
tween the  Pirieus  and  the  Acropolis,  do  not  exist  in  the 
world.  We  walked  them  in  about  two  hours,  with  a 
golden  sunset  at  our  backs,  and  the  excitement  insepara- 
ble from  an  appix)ach  to  "  the  eye  of  Greece,"  giving 
elasticity  to  our  steps.  Near  the  Parthenon,  which  had 
been  glowing  in  a  flood  of  saffron  light  before  us,  the 
road  separated,  and,  taking  the  right,  we  entered  the 
city  by  its  southern  gate.  A  tall  Greek,  who  was  re- 
turning from  the  plains  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder,  led 
us  through  the  narrow  streets  of  the  modern  town  to  a 
hotel,  where  a  comfortable  supper,  of  which  the  most 
attractive  circumstance  to-  me  was  some  honey  fron:» 
Hymettus,  brought  us  to  bed-time.  *  *  * 

We  were  standing  under  the  colonnades  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Theseus,  the  oldest  and  the  best  preserved  of  the 
antiquities  of  Athens,  at  an  early  hour.  We  walked 
around  it  in  wonder.  The  sun  that  threw  inward  the 
shadows  of  its  beautiful  columns,  had  risen  on  that  east- 
ern porch  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  and  it  is 
still  the  transcendent  model  of  the  world.  The  Par- 
thenon was  a  copy  of  it.  The  now  venerable  and 
ruined  temples  of  Rome  wei-e  built  in  its  proportions 
when  it  was  already  an  antiquity.  The  modern  edi- 
fices of  every  civilised  nation  are  considered  faulty  only 
as  they  depart  ftx)m  it.  How  little  di^amed  the  admir- 
able Grecian,  when  its  proportions  rose  gradually  to  his 
patient  thought,  that  the  child  of  his  teeming  imagina- 
tion would  be  so  immortal ! 

The  situation  of  the  Theseion  has  done  much  to  pre- 
serve it.  It  stands  free  of  the  city,  while  the  Parthenon 
and  the  other  temples  of  the  Acropolis,  being  within 
the  citadel,  haA'e  been  battered  by  every  assailant,  from 
the  Venetian  to  the  iconoclast  and  the  Turk.  It  looks 
at  a  little  distance  like  a  modern  structure,  its  parts  are 
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SO  nearly  perfect.  It  is  only  on  coming  close  to  the 
columns  that  you  see  the  stains  in  the  marble  to  be  the 
corrosion  of  the  long  feeding  tooth  of  ages,  A  young 
Englishman  is  buried  witliin  the  nave  of  the  temple; 
and  the  son  of  jNliaulis,  said  to  have  been  a  young  man 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Greece,  lies  in  the  eastern 
porch,  with  the  weeds  growing  rank  over  his  grave. 

We  passed  a  handsome  portico,  standing  alone  amid 
a  heap  of  ruins.  It  was  the  entrance  to  the  ancient 
Agora.  Here  assembled  the  people  of  Athens,  the  con- 
stituents and  supporters  of  Pericles,  tlie  first  possessors 
of  these  god-like  temples.  Here  were  sown,  in  the 
ears  of  the  Athenians,  the  first  seeds  of  glory  and  sedi- 
tion, by  patriots  and  demagogues,  in  the  stirring  days 
of  Platcea  and  Marathon.  Here  was  it  first  whispered 
that  Aristides  had  been  too  long  called  "  the  Just,"  and 
that  Socrates  corrupted  the  youth  of  Athens.  And,  for 
a  lighter  thought,  it  was  here  that  the  wronged  wife  of 
Alcibiades,  compelled  to  come  forth  publicly  and  sign 
her  divorce,  was  snatched  up  in  the  arms  of  her  bril- 
liant but  dissolute  husband,  and  carried  forcibly  home, 
forgiving  him,  woman-like,  with  but  half  a  repentance. 
The  feeling  with  which  I  read  the  story  when  a  boy  is 
strangely  fresh  in  my  memory. 

We  hurried  on  to  the  Acropolis.  The  ascent  is 
winding  and  difficult,  and,  near  the  gates,  encumbered 
with  marble  rubbish.  Volumes  have  been  written  on 
the  antiquities  which  exist  still  within  the  walls.  The 
greater  part  of  four  unrivalled  temples  are  still  lifted  to 
the  sun  by  this  tall  rock  in  the  centre  of  Athens,  the 
majestic  Parthenon,  visible  over  half  Greece,  towering 
above  all.  A  Bavarian  soldier  received  our  passport  at 
the  gate.  He  was  resting  the  butt  of  his  musket  on  a 
superb  bas-relief,  a  fragment  from  the  ruins.  How 
must  the  blood  of  a  Greek  boil  to  see  a  barbarian  thus 
set  to  guard  the  very  sanctuary  of  his  glory  ! 

We  stood  under  the  portico  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
looked  down  on  Greece.  Right  through  a  broad  gap 
in  the  mountains,  as  if  they  had  been  swept  away  that 
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Athens  might  be  seen,  stood  the  shuiing  Acropolis  of 
Corinth.  I  strained  my  eyesto  sec  Diogenes  lying  un- 
der the  walls,  and  Alexander  standing  in  his  sunshine. 
"  Sea-born  Salamis"  was  beneath  mc,  but  the  "  ships  by 
thousands"  were  not  there,  and  the  king  had  vanished 
from  the  "  rocky  brow"  with  his  "  men  and  nations." 
Egina  la}'  far  down  the  gulf,  folded  in  its  blue  mist,  and 
I  strained  my  sight  to  see  Aristides  wandering  in  exile 
on  its  shore.  JNIars'  Hill  was  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  but  its  Areopagus  was  deserted  of  its  judges,  and 
the  intrepid  apostle  was  gone.  The  rostrum  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  the  academ}-  of  Plato,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Ilissus,  where  Socrates  and  Zeno  taught,  were  all  around 
me  ;  but  the  wily  orator,  and  the  philosopher,  "on  whose 
infant  lips  the  bees  shed  honey  as  he  slept,"  and  he 
whose  death  and  doctrine  have  been  compared  to  those 
of  Christ,  and  the  self-denying  stoic,  were  alike  depart- 
ed.    Silence  and  ruin  brood  over  all ! 

I  walked  through  the  nave  of  the  Parthenon,  passing 
a  small  Turkish  mosque,  (built  sacrilegiously  by  the 
former  Disdar  of  Athens,  within  its  very  sanctuary,) 
and  mounted  the  south-eastern  rampart  of  the  Acropo- 
lis. Through  the  plain  beneath  ran  the  classic  Ilissus, 
and  on  its  banks  stood  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  which  I  had  distinguished  with  the  glass  in 
coming  up  the  Egean.  The  Ilissus  was  nearly  dr}',  but 
a  small  island  covered  with  verdure  divided  its  waters 
a  short  distance  above  the  temple,  and  near  it  were  dis- 
tinguishable the  foundations  of  the  Lyceum.  Aristotle 
and  his  Peripatetics  ramble  there  no  more.  A  herd  of 
small  Turkish  horses  were  feeding  up  towards  Hymet- 
tus,  the  only  trace  of  life  in  a  valley  that  was  once  alive 
with  the  brightest  of  the  tides  of  human  existence. 

The  sun  poured  into  the  Acropolis  with  an  intensity 
I  have  seldom  felt.  The  morning  breeze  had  died 
awa}',  and  the  glare  from  the  bright  marble  niins  was 
almost  intoleraijle  to  the  eye.  I  climbed  around  over 
the  heaps  of  fragmented  columns,  and  maimed  and 
fallen  statues,  to  the  north-western  corner  of  the  cita- 
del, and  sat  doAvn  in  tlie  shade  of  one  of  the  embrasures 
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to  look  over  towards  Plato's  Academy.  The  part  of 
the  city  below  this  corner^f  the  wall  was  the  ancient 
Pelasgicum.  It  was  from  the  spot  where  I  sat  that 
Parrhesiades,  the  fisherman,  is  represented  in  Lucian  to 
have  angled  for  philosophers,  with  a  hook  baited  with 
gold  and  figs. 

The  Academy  (to  me  the  most  interesting  spot  of 
Athens)  is  still  shaded  with  olive-groves,  as  in  the  time 
of  Plato.  The  Cephisstis,  whose  gentle  flow  has  mingled 
its  murmur  with  so  much  sweet  philosophy,  was  hidden 
from  my  sight  by  the  numberless  trees.  I  looked  to- 
wards the  spot  with  inexpressible  interest.  1  had  not 
yet  been  near  enough  to  dispel  the  illusion.  To  me, 
the  Academy  was  still  beneath  those  silvery  olives  in 
all  its  poetic  glory.  The  "Altar  of  Love"  still  stood 
before  the  entrance ;  the  temple  of  Prometheus,  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Muses,  the  statutes  of  Plato  and  of  the 
Graces,  the  sacred  olive,  the  tank  in  the  coal  gardens, 
and  the  tower  of  the  railing  Timon,  were  all  there.  I 
could  almost  have  waited  till  evening  to  see  Epicurus 
and  Leontium,  Socrates  and  Aspasia  returning  to  Athens. 

We  passed  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  the  ancient 
clepsydra  or  water-clock  of  Athens,  in  returning  to  the 
hotel.  The  Eight  Winds,  sculptured  on  the  octagonal 
sides,  are  dressed  according  to  their  temperatures,  six 
of  them  being  more  or  less  draped,  and  the  remaining 
two  nude.  It  is  a  small  marble  building  more  curious 
than  beautiful. 

Our  wa}^  lay  through  the  sultry  streets  of  Modern 
Athens.  I  can  give  you  an  idea  of  it  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. It  is  a  large  village  of  originally  mean  houses, 
pulled  down  to  the  very  cellars,  and  lying  choked  in 
its  rubbish.  A  large  square  in  ruins,  after  a  fire  in  one 
of  our  cities,  looks  like  it.  It  has  been  destroyed  so 
often  by  Turks  and  Greeks  alternately,  that  scarce  one 
stone  is  left  upo-n  another.  The  inhabitants  thatch  over 
one  corner  of  these  wretched  and  dusty  holes  with 
maize-stalks  and  straw,  and  live  there  like  beasts.  The 
fineness  of  the  climate  makes  a  roof  almost  unnecessary 
for  eight  montlis  in  the  year.     The  consuls  and  autiio- 
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rities  of  the  place,  and  the  missionaries,  have  tolerable 
houses,  but  the  paths  to  them  are  next  to  impracticable 
for  the  rubbish.  Nothing  but  a  Turkish  horse,  which 
could  be  ridden  up  a  precipice,  would  ever  pick  his 
way  througii  the  streets. 


LETTER    XXXVIII. 

The  "  Lantern  of  Demosthenes" — Byron's  residence  in  Athens — 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus — Superstitious  fancy  of  the 
Athenians  respecting  its  ruins — Hermitage  of  a  Greek  monk — 
Petarches,  the  antiquary  and  poet,  and  his  wife,  sister  to  the 
"  Maid  of  Athens*' — Mutilation  of  a  hasso-relievo  by  an 
English  officer — The  Elgin  marbles — The  caryatides — Lord 
Byron's  autograph — The  sliding  stone — A  scene  in  the  rostrum 
of  Demosthenes. 

Took  a  walk  by  sunset  to  the  Ilissus.  I  passed,  on  the 
way,  the  ''  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,"  a  small,  octago- 
nal building  of  marble,  adorned  with  splendid  columns 
and  a  beautifuU^'-sculptured  frieze,  in  which  it  is  said  the 
orator  used  to  shut  himself  for  a  month,  with  his  head 
half-shaved,  to  practise  his  orations.  The  Franciscan  con- 
vent, Byron's  residence  while  in  Athens,  was  built  ad- 
joining it.  It  is  now  demolished.  The  poet's  name  is 
written  with  his  own  hand  on  a  marble  slab  of  the  wall. 

I  left  tlie  city  by  the  gate  of  Hadrian,  and  walked  on 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  It  crowns  a  small 
elevation  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Ilissus.  It  was 
once  beyond  all  comparison  the  largest  and  most  costly 
building  in  the  world.  During  seven  hundred  years  it 
employed  the  attention  of  the  rulers  of  Greece,  from 
Pisistratus  to  Hadrian,  and  was  never  quite  completed. 
As  a  ruin  it  is  the  most  beautiful  object  I  ever  saw. 
Thirteen  columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  partly  connected 
by  a  frieze,  are  all  that  remain.  They  are  of  the 
flowery  Corinthian  order,  and  sixty  feet  in  height,  ex- 
clusive of  base  or  capital. 

Three  perfect  columns  stand  separate  from  the  rest, 
and  lift  from  the  midst  of  that  solitary  plain  with  an 
effect  that,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  highest  sublimity. 
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The  sky  might  rest  on  them.  They  seem  made  to 
sustain  it.  As  I  lay  on  the  parched  grass  and  gazed  on 
them  in  the  glory  of  a  Grecian  sunset,  they  seemed  to 
me  proportioned  for  a  continent.  The  mountains  I  saw 
between  them  were  not  designed  with  more  amplitude, 
nor  corresponded  more  nobly  to  the  sky  above. 

The  people  of  Athens  have  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  these  ruins.  Dodwell  says,  "The  single  column 
towards  the  western  extremity  was  thrown  down,  many 
years  ago,  by  a  Turkish  voivode,  for  the  sake  of  the 
materials,  which  were  employed  in  constructing  the 
great  mosque  of  the  bazaar.  The  Athenians  relate, 
that,  after  it  was  thrown  down,  the  three  others  nearest 
to  it  were  heard  to  lament  the  loss  of  their  sister,  and 
these  nocturnal  lamentations  did  not  cease  till  the  sacri- 
legious voivode  was  destroyed  by  poison." 

Two  of  the  columns,  connected  by  one  immense 
slab,  are  surmounted  l)y  a  small  building,  now  in  ruins, 
but  once  the  hermitage  of  a  Greek  monk.  Here  he 
passed  his  life,  seventy  feet  in  the  air,  sustained  by  two 
of  the  most  graceful  columns  of  Greece.  A  basket, 
lowered  by  a  line,  was  filled  by  the  pious  ever}''  morn- 
ing, but  the  romantic  eremite  was  never  seen.  With 
the  lofty  Acropolis  crowned  with  temples  just  beyond 
him,  the  murmuring  Ilissus  below,  the  thyme-covered 
sides  of  Hymettus  to  the  south,  and  the  blue  ^gean 
stretching  away  to  the  west,  his  eye,  at  least,  could 
never  tire.  There  are  times  when  I  could  envy  him 
his  lift  above  the  world. 

I  descended  to  the  Fountain  of  Callirhoe,  which 
gushes  from  beneath  a  rock  in  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus, 
just  below  the  temple.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
the  lovely  nymph-mother  of  Ganymede.  The  twilight 
air  was  laden  with  the  fragrant  thyme,  and  the  songs 
of  the  Greek  labourers  returning  from  the  fields  came 
faintly  over  the  plains.  Life  seems  too  short,  when 
every  breath  is  a  pleasure,  I  loitered  about  the  clear 
and  rocky  lip  of  the  fountain  till  the  pool  below  re- 
flected the  stars  in  its  trembling  bosom.  The  lamps 
began  to  twinkle  in  Athens,  Hesperus  rose  over  Mount 
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Pentelicus  like  a  blazing  lamp,  the  sky  over  Salamis 
faded  down  to  the  sober  tint  of  night,  and  the  columns 
of  the  Parthenon  mingled  into  a  single  mass  of  shade. 
And  so,  I  thought,  as  I  strolled  back  to  the  city,  con- 
cludes a  day  in  Athens — one,  at  least,  in  my  life,  for 
which  it  is  worth  the  trouble  to  have  lived. 

I  was  again  in  the  Acropolis  the  following  morning. 
Mr.  Hill  had  kindly  given  me  a  note  to  Petarches,  the 
king's  antiquary,  a  young  Athenian,  who  married  the 
sister  of  the  Maid  of  Athens.*  We  went  together 
through  the  ruins.  They  have  lately  made  new  exca- 
vations, and  some  superb  bassi-relievi  are  among  the 
discoveries.  One  of  them  represented  a  procession 
leading  victims  to  sacrifice,  and  was  quite  the  finest 
thing  I  ever  saw.  The  leading  figure  was  a  superb  fe- 
male, from  the  head  of  which  the  nose  had  lately  been 
barbarously  broken.  The  face  of  the  enthusiastic  anti- 
quary flushed  while  I  was  lamenting  it. 

For  my  own  i)art,  I  cannot  conceive  the  motive  for 
carrying  away  a  fragment  of  a  statue  or  a  column.  1 
should  as  soon  think  of  drawing  a  tooth  as  a  specimen 
of  some  beautiful  woman  I  had  seen  in  my  travels. 
And  how  one  dare  show  such  a  theft  to  any  person  of 
taste,  is  quite  as  singular.  Even  when  a  whole  column 
or  statue  is  carried  away,  its  main  charm  is  gone  with 
the  association  of  the  place.  I  venture  to  presume,  that 
no  person  of  classic  feeling  ever  saw  Lord  Elgin's  mar- 
bles without  execrating  the  folly  that  could  bring  them 
from  their  bright  native  sky. 

The  Erechtheion  and  the  adjoining  temple  are  gems 
of  architecture.  The  small  portico  of  the  caryatides 
(female  figures,  in  the  place  of  columns,  with  their  hands 
on  their  hips,)  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  exquisite 
things  in  Greece.  One  of  them  (fallen  in  consequence 
of  Lord  Elgin's  removal  of  the  sister  statue)  lies  head- 


j'jron  sa)'s  of  these  three  girls  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Dr. 
Drury  : — "  \  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  I  am  dying  for  love  of 
three  Greek^irls,  at  Athens,  sisters.  I  lived  in  the  same  house. 
Teresa,  Mariannaj^and  Katinka,  are  the  names  of  these  divinities 
— all  under  fifteer 
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less  on  the  ground,  and  the  remaining  ones  are  badly 
mutilated,  but  they  are  very,  very  beautiful.  I  remem- 
ber two  in  the  Villa  Albani,  at  Rome,  brought  from 
some  other  temple  in  Greece,  and  considered  the  choi- 
cest gems  of  the  gallery. 

We  climbed  up  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Erechtheion, 
in  which  stood  the  altars  to  the  two  elements  to  which 
the  temples  were  dedicated.  The  sculpture  around  the 
cornices  is  still  so  sharp,  thjat  it  might  have  been  finish- 
ed yesterday.  The  young  antiquary  alluded  to  Byron's 
anathema  against  Lord  Elgin,  in  'Childe  Harold,'  and 
showed  me,  on  the  inside  of  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
columns,  the  place  where  the  poet  had  written  his  name. 
It  was  simply  "Byron,"  in  small  letters,  and  would  not 
be  noticed  by  an  ordinary  observer. 

If  the  lover,  as  the  poet  sings,  w^as  jealous  of  the  star 
his  mistress  gazed  upon,  the  sister  of  the  "Maid  of 
Athens"  may  well  be  jealous  of  the  Parthenon.  Pe- 
tarches  looks  at  it  and  talks  of  it  with  a  fever  in  his 
eyes.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  his  enthusiasm.  He 
is  about  twenty-five,  of  a  slender  person,  with  down- 
cast, melancholy  eyes,  and  looks  the  poet  according  to 
the  most  received  standard.  His  reserved  manners 
melted  towards  me  on  discovering  that  I  knew  our 
countryman,  Dr.  Howe,  who  he  tells  me  was  his  grooms- 
man, (or  the  corresponding  assistant  at  a  Greek  wed- 
ding,) and  to  whom  he  seems,  in  common  with  all  his 
countrymen,  warmly  attached.  To  a  man  of  his  taste, 
I  can  conceive  nothing  more  gratifying  than  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  care  of  the  Acropolis.  He  spends  his  day 
there  with  his  book,  attending  the  few  travellers  who 
come  ;  and  when  the  temples  are  deserted,  he  sits  down 
in  the  shadow  of  a  column,  and  reads  amid  the  silence 
of  the  ruins  he  almost  worships.  There  are  few  voca- 
tions in  this  envious  world  so  separated  from  the  jarring 
passions  of  our  nature.  *  *  w 

Passed  the  morning  on  horseback,  visiting  the  anti- 
quities without  the  city.  Turning  by  th^  temple  of 
Theseus,  we  crossed  Mars'  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, and,  passing  a  small  valley,  ascended  the  Pnyx. 
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On  the  right  of  the  path  we  ohserved  tlie  rock  of  the 
hill  worn  to  the  polish  of  enamel  hy  friction.  It  was 
an  almost  perpendicular  descent  of  six  or  seven  feet,  and 
steps  were  cut  at  the  sides  to  mount  to  the  top.  It  is 
the  (amous  slidhig  slone,  believed  hy  the  Athenians  to 
possess  the  power  of  determining  the  sex  of  unborn 
children.  The  preference  of  sons,  if  the  polish  of  the 
stone  is  to  be  trusted,  is  universal  in  Greece. 

The  rostrum  of  Demosthenes  was  above  us  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  facing  from  the  sea.  A  small  platform 
is  cut  into  the  rock,  and  on  either  side  a  seat  is  hewn 
out,  probably  for  the  distinguished  men  of  the  State. 
The  audience  stood  on  the  side-hill,  and  the  orator  and 
his  listeners  were  in  the  open  air.  An  older  rostrum 
is  cut  into  the  summit  of  the  hill  facing  the  sea.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  maritime  commerce  of  Greece  be- 
gan to  enrich  the  lower  classes,  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
turned  the  rostrum  towards  the  land,  lest  their  orators 
should  point  to  the  ships  of  the  Piraeus,  and  remind  the 
people  of  their  power. 

Scene  after  scene  swept  through  my  fancy  as  I  stood 
on  the  spot.  I  saw  Demosthenes,  after  his  first  unsuc- 
cessful oration,  descending  with  a  dejected  air  towards 
the  temple  of  Theseus,  followed  by  old  Eunomas,  aban- 
doning himself  to  despair,  and  repressing  the  fiery  con- 
sciousness within  him  as  a  hopeless  ambition.  I  saw 
him  again  with  the  last  glowing  period  of  a  Philippic 
on  his  lips,  standing  on  this  rocky  eminence,  his  arm 
stretched  towards  Macedon,  his  e_ye  flashing  with  suc- 
cess, and  his  ear  catching  the  low  murmur.of  the  crowd 
below,  which  told  him  he  had  moved  his  country  as 
with  the  heave  of  an  earthquake.  I  saw  the  calm  Aris- 
tides  rise,  with  his  mantle  folded  majestically  about  him; 
and  the  handsome  Alcibiades  waiting  with  a  smile  on 
his  lips  to  speak;  and  Socrates  gazing  on  his  wild  but 
winning  disciple  with  affection  and  fear.  How  easily 
is  this  bare  rock,  whereon  the  eagle  now  alights  unaf- 
frighted,  re-peopled  with  the  crowding  shadows  of  the 
past! 
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